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AMERICAN CANS 


The fall and winter packing season with its 
variety of products calls for the same good 
cans and the same careful judgment in their 


selection. 


It is impossible to make a better can than 
the “American” and its universal use proves 


it. 


American Can Company 


Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 
Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
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DON’T FAIL TO SEE OUR 


HOLD FAST CAN FORK 


COLBERT ROTARY FILLER-Ten Valves 


in AS WELL AS THE 
We have combined SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, SPEED and 


SIMPLE—: DO the work are S | M | C | T CA N R | (i H | N (i 


used. 


DURABLE-: Because the parts are heavy and care taken in M A Cc H 1 N E 


finishing and assembling. 
SPEEDY-—: Because of our specially designed timing device and 


AT 
CONVENIENT—: ‘cause the THE BALTIMORE C 0 N E N TI 0 N 
fac ory conditions 


WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION. 


COLBERT CANNING MACHIHERY COMPANY BURDEN & BLAKESLEE 
313 S. SHARP STREET BALTIMORE, MD. CAZENOVIA NEW YORK 


WHEELING CANS 


WHEELING CANS > ag WHEELING CANS 

' are made from Prime =a - represent the very high- 
Tin Plates throughout a) est type of fruit can in 
and are strictly outside workmanship and ma- 
soldered. terial. 


Johnson=-Morse Can Co. 
eeling Can Co. 


Oliver J. Johnson, President A. A. Morse, Vice-President Wheeling W. Va 
. 
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BOLGIANO’S 
‘““GREATER BALTIMORE”’ 
$2.00 Lb. TOMATO | $2.00 Lb, 


Just Doubles The Yield 

Better Than Stone . 
Ever Was. Canning Tomatoes 
2 ou Have Ever 

rown,. 


—— 


Brilliant Red Ripens Evenly 
Color—One of The To The Stem And 
Handsomest Toma- is Is Free From Ridges, 


toes You Have Ever 
Seen for Canning Purposes. . - Cracks And Blight. 


Bolgiano’s ‘‘Greater Baltimore’’ Tomato 


Tomato Investigations at Pardue University Agricultural | 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana 


Extracts from Bulletin No. 165, Vol. XVI, April, 1913 


“The average calculated yields for three years of eleven varieties tested shows ‘GREATER BALTI- | 
MORE’ ranking FIRST with a yield of 16.25 tons per acre against Stone 13.38 tons per acre. 
“Considering YIELD and QUALITY the eleven varieties tested will rank as follows as a field 
crop for canning:—FIRST ‘GREATER BALTIMORE.’ 
“Picking season from July 25th to October Ist, the ‘GREATER BALTIMORE’ yielded nearly 
22 TONS PER ACRE, 
“The ‘GREATER BALTIMORE,’ which has been gaining in popularity with the Canning Trade 
during the past two years, begins bearing 12 to 16 days earlier than the Stone, when both are sown and 
handled in a similar manner throughout the season. 
“It will also be seen that ‘GREATER BALTIMORE?’ is as early a bearer as Chalk's Early Jewel, 
which is generally considered an early sort. 
“It is largely the EARLINESS and the UNIFORMITY with which the plants bear a LARGE 
NUMBER of LARGE SMOOTH FRUIT throughout the ripening season that makes the ‘GREATER 
BALTIMORE’ superior to the Stone, which has been the standard canning variety for many years. 
“The average date of first ripening for the ‘GREATER BALTIMORE’ was 120 days from the 
sowing of the seed in the hot beds and 65 days from the time the young plants were set in the field.” | 


Let Us Book Your Order NOW 


Our supply of ‘*GREATER BALTIMORE” is limited—We have already shipped one large Indiana 
Canner 1000 lbs. from this year’s supply. Write us for prices 


J. BOLGIANO & SON, 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed Baltimore, Md., U. 
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Important To Canners 


Prof. J. G. Boyle, of the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, writes April, 
1913: “*It can be readily seen that the quality of Tomato Seed furnished by different seed firms 1s 
quite variable. It is well known that a considerable amount of Tomato Seed is collected annually 
from pulp used in catsup making, cleaned and sold to seed houses. From these central points it is 
distributed to the tomato growers, and is, without doubt, responsible for many low yields.” 


We Have Never Permitted 


to enter Our Establishment nor offered for sale a grain of Canning House or 
Pulp Factory saved Tomato Seed. We have but one grade of seed to sell you 


Bolgiano’s Natural Seed Saved 


Tomato Seed 


Saved Just for Seed 


Northern Grown, Entirely Free from Blight, Most Carefully Selected, Most Carefully. 
Grown, Most Carefully Saved. If you buy one pound or 1,000 pounds we can supply you. 
It is impossible to buy better Tomato Seed than Bolgiano’s, no matter how large a 
price you pay. 
Thousands of the most critical canners and growers have found through many years 
of experience that they can always depend upon 


Bolgiano’s Natural Seed Saved 


Tomato Seed 


Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners 
Terms: 2% 10 Days. 60 Days, Net 


Per Lb Per Lb. 
Maule’s Success Tomato... $1.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato.................... $2.00 Kelly Ked or Wade Tomato.................. 2.00 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bolgiano’s Special Livingston’s Favorite Tomato 
Stock Seed, saved entirely from Crown Set Burpee s Matchless Tomato 
fruit from the most prolific plants and from Livingston’s Perfection Tomato : 
Supply of this stock seed very limited..... 3.50 abate 1.00 
My Maryland, Stock Seed ................ . 4.50 Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato. .............. 1,25 
The Great B. 8., Bolgiano’s Best.... a, 1.25 King of the Earliest Tomato.................. 1.75 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock........... es 1.50 Sparks’ Earliana Tomato (Langdon’s)........ 1.50 
I, X. L., Bolgiano’s Extremely Early. ....... 2.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure) ...........-.... 1.40 


Bolgiano & Son, 1914 


Selling Trustworthy Seeds Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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ailing Machine 
Write for Syruping Machine Catalogs to 


Fruit Canning Machinery 


Who Sells 
the Best 


25 California St. 
268 Market St. CISCO 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BALTIMORE, MD., February 2nd to 7th, 1914 


All indications point to a large and successful meeting of the National Canners’ Association’ 
and allied industries in Baltimore during the first week in February, and every aggressive canner . 
should consider it his duty to be present to listen to the addresses and discussions regarding mat- 
ters of vital importance to his business. 


The machinery exhibit will represent the best and most modern equipment of the day and 
elaborate preparations are being made to make this feature of the convention a great success. 


We take this opportunity to invite you to call at our exhibit in Machinery Hall, where our 
representatives will be present from the East and the West, and they will take pleasure in discuss- 
ing with you any matters of mutual interest. 


During the past season Eureka Soldering Flux has continued in favor with the largest 
and most reliable canning factories in the country, and if for any reason you are not familiar with 
its merits, we believe our representatives can convince you that your interests will best be served 
by using this well-known brand. ° 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office—The Arcade—Cleveland, O. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., January 26th, 1914. 


Mr. Canner, 
Everywhere, 
Dear Sir:- 
We cordially invite you to visit our Booth in 
the Machinery Hall at Baltimore during the week of the 
Canners' Convention, February 2nd to 7th, and see the 
Models 'F' and 'H' "PEERLESS" Huskers operating on Green 
Corn. Please ask to be shown the Ear Counter, "A little 
detective on a great Husker". It registers each ear just 
as it is fed to the machine. 
We hope to have the pleasure of seeing you. 
Yours sincerely, 
PEERLEES HUSKER COMPANY 
by Wm. H. Sells, 
Ogden S. Sells, 
Millar W. Sells, 
Neal S. Sells, 
John B. Zimmerman, 


Henry Wheeler, 
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Ayars Machine Company, 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE OUR 
EXHIBIT AT THE CANNERS’ 
CONVENTION IN BALTIMORE 
FEBRUARY 2nd TO 7th 


WE WILL HAVE A FULL 

| LINE ON EXHIBITION | 
INCLUDING SEVERAL 

NEW AND UP-TO-DATE 

MACHINES 


CALL ON US AND 
LOOK THEM OVER 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamiiton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Enormous 
capacity 


No intricate 
inside parts 
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WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 


The only 
constant-action blancher 


Simply the fact that the ‘Monitor’ is the only blancher having 
constant-action makes it a favorite with every experienced canner who 
has blanched by interval or interrupted—blanching—period process. 

The instant stock enters the ‘‘Monitor’’ it commences to blanch— 
every second during its process through the machine it is constantly 
being blanched—subjected to precisely uniform temperature the entire 
length of the steam chest. This is a feature which makes the ‘‘Monitor’’ 
a pronounced favorite over all other methods of blanching. Allow us 
to show you the difference between the ‘“‘Monitor constant-action method 
of blanching and that of the interrupted or interval process of blanch- 
ing. With a ‘Monitor’ the most tender stock can be blanched without 
injury; the soft action, continuous—spiral cylinder having proved to 
scores of users the ideal method of obtaining accurate, uniform blanch- 
ing work. 


Gentlest 
in action 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Simplest of 
blanchers 
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“MY ERROR!” 


This was the terse and rather sorrowful 
? comment of a large packer who found himself 
unable to entertain our proposition on Sanitary 
(Open Top) Cans on account of a long term 
contract made when prospects for competition 
in this line appeared unlikely. 


Doubtless many other Canners feel likewise. 


TAKE THIS PRECAUTION: - First investigate 
the truth of our claims of being equipped 
to supply satisfactory Sanitary (Open Top) 
Cans and Closing Machines. If, after this 
inquiry, and considering the prestage of twelve 
successful years’ experience in the Can Business 
you are still disinclined to deal with us—take 
our advice—place a contract elsewhere for but 


one year only. 


You won't regret it. 


SOUTHERN CAN CO. 


ON THE WATER FRONT AND 
PENNSYLVANIA AND BALTI- BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORE & OHIO RAILROADS 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Of the Canned Foods Situation. Market Reports. 
Conditions and Changes. Outlook. 


The event of the past week is the fact that the tomato 
market has begun to move, to take on new life and to show 
some of the activity which has long been promised. As 
was to be supposed the movement has been upwards, and 
while it is but small up to this time, and the action somewhat 
slow, there is little doubt in anyone’s mind but that it will 
gain in force and rapidity as the year grows older. The ad- 
vance has begun and that is the main consideration, and the 
point which all tomato canners have been looking for now 
for many months. 

Coupled with this comes the assurance that jobbers are 
holding very light stocks, and that even a slight improve- 
ment in demand must send them into the market to cover. 
As if in answer to this thought, reports are beginning to 
appear from all sections that retail grocers are finding the 
demand for canned foods increasing; that they are selling 
larger quantities of these goods now than ever before. Such 
conditions cannot continue without the retailers’ stocks 
being depleted, and so they must come into the market to 
cover. Reduced to a few words it is only a question of 
when the heavy buying will commence, and the open winter 
we are having will bring this about more quickly than usual. 

In face of the poor conditions governing in the tomato 
canning industry—for most tomato canners lost money in 
1913—very serious consideration is being given the question 
of reducing the pack in 1914, or of taking some steps to 
prevent a recurrence of a market, the prices of which are 
below the cost of production. For it takes no learned mathe- 
matician to figure out that there is something wrong when 
a staple article, like canned tomatoes, the consumption of 
which annually amounts to over 13,000,000 cases, is selling 
below cost of production. A fourteen-million case pack 
does not seem to be an over-production—the country has. 
consumed this many before at from 30 to 35¢. per case 
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higher prices; and there is nothing wrong with the con- 
sumption, since it is certain the great bulk of last season’s 
pack has not only been distributed, but has been eaten, both 
jobbers’ and retailers’ holdings having disappeared. Drastic 
measures, therefore, to reduce the next season’s pack do not 
seem to be proper—the trouble lies somewhere else. 

During the week we have received letters from many 
canners along the lines of this question. One from Mr. C. 
S. Bucklin, the inventor of the Bucklin Cyclone Pulping 
Machine, and many other such devices, and one of the 
oldest canners in the business, is well worthy of serious 
consideration. He says: “The tomato canning season of 
1913 has been very unsatisfactory to the packers, the market 
ruling below the cost of production, and judging from this 
last the packers will conclude that they must reduce 
cost, and will begin by making a lower price to the growers 
for the raw stock. 

“This, I think, is a mistaken policy. If the price to 
growers were $5 per ton instead of $10; cans $10 per thou- 
sand instead of $20, and labor were paid half price, the open- 
ing prices would be based upon the reduced cost, and if the 
pack in 1914 equal or be greater than last year, the market 
would be in worse shape than at present. 

“Tt seems to me that the only way is to reduce the out- 
put or increase the demand and both of these objects would 
be attained by packing nothing but fine quality. When an 
industry gets into a condition where it cannot pay: fair 
prices for materials and labor it is time to call a halt. 

“Ten dollars per ton for ripe, sound tomatoes is not too 
much, and only yields a fair profit to the grower.” 

From another packer, long established in Maryland and 
Delaware, another view of the trouble comes. He says: 

“We were very much pleased with your knock, editori- 
ally, last week, at the can companies for their persistent 
efforts in the past to put cans out to consumers on the stor- 
age basis; or, in other words, a term of long credit with a 
sudden ending. We agree with you that this was the cause 
of demoralizing prices of canned tomatoes the past season. 
We ourselves have taken advantage of the credit offered by 
the can companies. Why not? Everybody is doing it. It 
is very easy to take in cans this way with no sight draft or 
invoice to bother one. We believe that the elimination of 
this policy by the can companies would make the packing 
business better, as it would cause a great many small can- 
ners to finance their prospective operations in advance. 

We are advised by the wholesale jobbers that their busi- 
ness is in now, and has been for some time past, a very un- 
settled condition, owing to the agitation of the high cost of 
living by the consumers, that this imaginary evil is caused 
by the middleman. We do not put much faith in such rot. 
While the cost of some things is quite high, others are as 
correspondingly low. People in the great cities, who are the 
great consumptive power, keep too many servants to waste 
the food ; too many automobiles with their high cost of oper- 
ation, haulng the mistress of the household from her duties. 


This Being in the automobile is the one who boycotts pota- 
toes, eggs, etc.” 

So it is to be seen that there is no any single thing, but 
rather many of them at the bottom of all the trouble; but 
the advice to pack quality and quantity in every can is, of 
necessity, the panacea for the troubles of the canner. Not 
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all extras or finest qualities, but to be forever done with 
that ridiculous quotation “fancy seconds,” or “off stand- 
ards.” Let them be plainly, but truly, Extras, Standards or 
Seconds, so that the consumer will buy and be able to gauge 
by the price, and not be disappointed. 

Tomatoes, as we have intimated, have scored a slight 
advance and are now quoted at 75c. as bottom for No. 3 
standards. 

Corn is gaining firmness, but there has been a great 
deal of rather cheap corn forced upon the market recently, 
and this has not helped to improve matters. Cheap peas are 
also being pushed out in large quantities at the very low 
prices. Fine peas, however, are commanding good figures. 

Fruits and articles of special packing are coming in for 
more demand and the market is so well cleaned up on them, 
as a rule, that further advances are to be looked for in the 
early future. 

The week closes with the promise that business condi- 
tions will have resumed their normal sway in the very near 
future and that the effects of holidays and inventory taking 
have about passed off. 


EXTRA COPIES OF THE “HISTORY,” $1.00. 


Those desiring extra copies of “A History of the Can- 
ning Industry by its Most Prominent Men” can be supplied, 
as long as they last, at $1.00 per copy. 

A copy has been mailed to every subscriber. 


Largest 
and 
Best 


DINING 
ROOMS 


| in Baltimore 

For Ladies 
and 

Gentlemen 


322 North 
Howard St. 
and 

225 East 

BaltimoreSt. 


Popular 
Prices 
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The New York Market 


Improvement showing in all lines of trade—Market growing firmer with less disposition 


to shade—Buyers seeking goods at the old low prices cannot always find them— 


All indications point to improvement in general conditions—Noted in the market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, January 23, 1914. 

The Market.—In general the market is firmer than 
it was a week ago on all leading varieties and sales are 
made at about steady prices, with less disposition to 
shade values for the purpose of securing trade. It is, how- 
ever, true that all buying is done against actual or pre- 
sumptive requirements. No speculative demand has de- 
veloped in anything and the outlook doesn’t promise any- 
thing of importance in the near future. Jobbers are com- 
ing into market more frequently, and this is taken as 
evidence that their stocks are running low, and that pur- 
chases must be made to carry them along. The statistics 
appear to have interested them somewhat, and may be an 
influence in maintaining prices. But, however this may 
be, the situation now is promising for holders, and it 
looks as though the result of present tendencies will 
shortly be higher values. Few would care to predict an 
advance at once, but all are hoping for improvement at 
once. Meanwhile nearly all buyers are attempting to se- 
cure supplies at the low values, which have prevailed for 
a long time in some varieties. Their search is not always 
successful and they are frequently called upon to pay out- 
side quotations. 

Tomatoes.—Some report sales of full standard No. 
3s at 67M4c., and it is believed that figure will still buy. 
It must be remembered, however, that only two weeks 
ago standard No. 3s were selling as low as 65c. Appar- 
ently that time has passed, and the higher quotation 
seems to be inside. Most holders are firm at 70c., while 


2c. and %5c. are common enough quotations. Holders - 
little movement is reported. No. 3 is quoted at 90c.@$1.00, 


generally are certain of speedy improvement and will not 
accept the inside figure unless it serve the purpose of 
clearing up a quantity left by some other buyer. No. 2s 
are in fair demand, with 50c. generally quoted, though it 
is said that 47%c. will buy. No. 10s appear to be wanted 
in a shade larger quantities and prices are quoted firm at 
$2.25, with $2.30 asked on known brands and best qual- 
ities. In nearly all instances buying is light, and is sup- 
posed to be merely for the purpose of satisfying present 
requirements. Speculative buying seems entirely absent, 
and few are taking anything they do not require for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Corn.—The market is improving, but is still dull. No 
great amount of business beyond the ordinary daily rou- 
tine of sales is reported; yet, despite this, the tendency 
appears to be toward a higher level, and sales are made 
more satisfactory to holders. Maine fancy is held at 
$1.25 in some instances, and it is harder to buy at $1.20, 
while $1.15 is paid in all instances. In New York sup- 
plies fancy is held up to 90c. in some cases, though 80@ 
85c. is the general quotation. Standards can be bought 
as low as 82%c. Southern corn is steady as quoted and 
movement appeared a shade more active. Supplies are 


reduced and holders are operating with more caution. 
Western pack is firm, and so far as could be learned noth- 
ing is offered below 50c., and it requires the very best 
quality to touch that. Improvement in the lower grades 
has been a prominent feature for some weeks and it 
doesn’t appear to be entirely over yet. 


Peas.—Jobbers show little interest in Western fu- 
tures and sales are small. Spot supplies of standards are 
rapidly clearing up and a little firmer feeling prevails, 
but that has not influenced buyers to take hold of 1914 
pack as yet. The trend of the market appears to be up- 
ward and sales are made at full prices, but no one as yet 
seems disposed to want to pay a premium. A few sellers 
have appeared who have a few cars to offer a shade under 
the market, and this serves to keep the market weaker 
than it would be otherwise. That a better feeling on spot 
goods pervades the entire trade is certain, but it has not been 
transformed into terms of increased movement. 

String Beans.—Generally speaking the market is in- 
active, but everything is firmly held from first hands, and it 
is difficult to secure concessions, even upon large lots. Sup- 
plies are not even large and most holders are extremely con- 
servative in their views. 

_ Asparagus.—While the market displays no important 
activity, holders are usually firm in their views and refuse 
to permit their stocks to go out at anything below quota- 
tions. Interior trade has been making inquiries of late, but 
business in that direction has not yet increased materially. 

Succotash.—For Maine pack up to $1.00 is asked, 
though goc. will buy. Southern varieties are inactive, and 
sales are made at goc. outside, and from that down to 75c. 

Sweet Potatoes—Only Southern pack is available 
and prices range from 70o@8oc. New Jersey pack are out 
of the market, or the supplies are so small that they scarcely 
permit of quotations. 

Spinach.—Sales are not especially active, though a 


and No. 10s are from $3.00 to $3.25. 

Pumpkin.—A light movement is reported and busi- 
ness is done at 75@85c. for No. 3 varied pack and $1.90@ 
2.15 for No. Ios. 

Squash.—Not much business is reported, though oc- 
casional sales serve to keep alive the interest. No. 3s are 
priced at 80@goc., and No. 10s at $2.10@2.25. 

Mushrooms.—Movement appears to be fair, though 
the market is without important feature. Large buying is 
for hotels and restaurants. Miniature are quoted at $30 a 
case. Sur X small may be bought for $27. Sur extras are 
held at $26. Hotel grades are held at $14.50. 

Fruits.—Not much business is done in fruits f. o. b., 
but buyers are sending in more inquiries and the outlook is 
favorable. It is pointed out that demand is likely to increase 
with the beginning of increased consumption, and the future 
seems to contain much of promise. The general stuation re- 
mains unchanged, but prices on all desirable grades are 
firmer, 

Apples—New York State No. 10s are inactive be- 
cause of lack of offerings. Prices range from $2.85 to $3.00, 
with very few offered at the inside figure. Southern pack 
are quoted at $2.30 to $2.35. Maine No. tos are held at 
$2.75@2.90 and Western sorts are held at $2.50@2.60. 
Trade in all varieties is light. 

Apricots.—The market is steady, with no important 
feature. Extra standard halves are quoted at $1.65 and 
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extra full size are up to $1.80. No..10 pie are quoted at 
$3.75 and the same size table are held at $6.90. 

Cherries.—Not much movement, but all supplies are 
held firm and the tendency seems to be toward increased ac- 
tivity. “California 2%s are quoted at $1.90. Extra 3s are 
held at $2.80. ‘ 

Peaches.—Standard yellow 3s are held at $1.25. No. 
10 pie are quoted at $3.25. Michigan No. 10s are firm at 
$3.25. New York pack is quoted at $3.25 for No. 10s. Cali- 
fornia pack is unchanged and sales are made at full outside 
figures. Standard 2%s are $1.55, extra standards are $1.60 
and No. 10s are held up to $6.75. 

Pears.—New York Bartletts are held at $2.25, with 
California standards at $2.00. No. 10s are held at $5.75. 
Not much business is reported. 

Pineapples.—Southern extra eyeless and coreless are 
$1.50 and grated 2s are held at $1.40. No. 10 pie grated is 
held at $2.50. Singapore 1™%s are held at $1.15 for chunks, 
while No. tos sliced are held steady at $6.00. Hawaiian 
growers are asking $2.20 for extra 2Y%s. Grated extra No. 
2s are held at $1.60, with No. 10 grated held at $5.50. 

Blueberries.— Maine No. 10s are quoted at $6.00 out- 
side and No. 2s are $1.75, with little interest shown. 

Blackberries.—No. 10s are not plentiful and are held 
at $4.75, or even a shade higher for the best known brands. 

Gooseberries.—Not many firms are fully supplied 
and sales are not active. No. 10s are held at $5.50 . 

Raspberries.—The prospect for increased business is 
not especially promising and most holders would like to see 
it drifting toward them. 


Strawberries.—No change in the market. Sales are 
made at $6.50 for No. 10s, while extra 2%s are quoted at 
$2.00 and extra standard in heavy syrup at $1.40. A few 
standard No. 2s are offered at $1.15. 

Salmon.—Movement is fair, but with February be- 
gins the largest consuming season of the year and buying 
will likely increase. Columbia River is out of first hands 
and second hands are firm. Sockeye is hard to find below 
outside figures. No. 1 flats are held at $2.10, while halves 
are quoted at $1.15, and hard to get at that.: Alaska red is 
up to $1.35, with here and there a holder asking $1.32%. 
Medium red is held at 97%c. for talls and pink is quoted at 
8o0c. Cohoes talls are obtainable at 95c. 

Sardines.—Interest in the market is limited to the 
actual necessities of buyers. No speculative buying is noted. 
Indeed, purchasers for the moment appear slightly indiffer- 
ent. Keyless quarter-oils are $3.25 and key cases at $3.75 
f.o. b. Eastport. Quarter-mustards are up to $3.00 for key- 
less and $3.25 for key cases. Three-quarter mustards are 
$2.75. Foreign sorts are scarce and holders are firm in their 
views, based on scarcity of spot goods and the lack of any 
important output abroad this year. 

Oysters.—Movement not especially active, but all 
held firm. Standard 5-ounce are quoted at 77’%4@goc., while 
4-ounce are Standard 6-ounce are $1.17%@ 
1.25 and 10-ounce $1.50@1.75. 

Lobster.—Movement slow because of high prices. 
Picnic talls, $3.75; No. 1 talls, $5.75, and flat halves are held 
up to $3.00. Flat No. 1s are firm at $6.25. 

Crab Meat.—Japanese pack is hard to find in any 
considerable quantity. No. I is quoted at $18.50 per case 
and No. % at $14. 

Sprats.—French pack are growing scarce and are up 
to $8.75 outside. A few are still obtainable as low as $6.25. 

Shrimp.—Business appears to be limited to small 
lots. No. 1 is quoted at $1.15@1.20 and No. 1% at $2.25@ 
$2.35. 

ae Fish.—Demand increases and with only mod- 
erate supplies prices are firm. California halves are quoted 
at $5.00 and No, 1 flats at $7.50. 


PICKED UP IN THE TRADE. 


F. B. Priest, manager of the Boston office of the J. K. 
Armsby Company, has been in New York for a few days the 
ne week, making his headquarters at the company’s offices 

ere. 

W. F. McGregor, president of the Astoria Packing Com- 
pany, Astoria, Ore., and formerly president of the Alaska Fish- 
erman’s Company, recently sold to Libby, McNeil & Libby, has 
been in New York for a few days, making his headquarters 
with J. M. McNiece & Co. Mr. McGregor is president of the 
First National Bank of Astoria. 

H. C. Hemingway & Co., Utica, N. Y., a firm operating a 
number of large canneries in different localities, has increased 
its capital stock from, $550,000 to $800,000. 

The Griffith-Durney Company says of Hawaiian pineapple: 
“While probably a record-breaking pack was put up, the ex- . 
tremely low prices created a tremendous demand, with the 
result that almost the entire pack has been marketed. Stocks 
on hand today are principally grated.” 

; Maine canners are of the opinion that packers of fancy 
Maine corn are entitled to a better price than they had last 
year. It is generally believed that the market will open at 
95c. f. o. b. Portland. 

N. H. Fooks, of N. H. Fooks & Co., Preston, Md., was 
among the notable visitors in the West Side grocery and canned 
foods trade during the week. He did not remain very long. 

It is stated that the papers in the appeal of Curtice Bros. 
Company against the Indiana State Board of Health are nearly 
ready for filing with the United States Supreme Court. It is 
hoped to get the case before the court during the present term. 
The case is based upon the allegation that the State regulation 
regarding the use of benzoate of soda is in conflict with Fed- 
eral regulation. 

C. H. Clarke, of the Kelley-Clarke Company, Seattle, who 
has been in the East most of the past month, making his stop- 
ping place the Corby Commission Company, Eastern repre- 
sentatives of his house, and of which he is vice-president, has 
returned to the Coast. 

An advice from Baltimore says that the thing of special 
interest this week was the canning of Cuban pineapples, a 
very unusual thing for the season. 

F. L. Dutton, sales manager of the Grafton Johnson Can- 
neries, with headquarters at Greenwood, Ind., is in New York, 
stopping with J. M. McNiece & Co. He is optimistic over the 
outlook. 

Isaac Robinson, of Felton, Del., well-known among canned 
foods men, has been in New York a few days this week, stir- 
ring things up a bit. 

W. H. Dunn, of the well-known Norwich, N. Y., wholesale 
house of W. H. Dunn Company, was in New York this week. 
He reported good business in his vicinity. 

N. J. Griffith, of the $tittville Canning Company, Stittville, 
N. Y., was in New York during the week and made his head- 
quarters with U. H. Dudley & Co., local agents of the concern. 

A. R. Hatfield, of the Utica Canning Company, Utica, 
N. Y., is in New York, stopping with J. M. McNiece & Co. 

The Royal River Packing Company has been incorporated 
at Portland, Ore., with a capital stock of $100,000. 

A better demand is reported in choice grades of future 
Western corn. Prices range from 65c. for standard up to 
72%c. for known and favorite brands. Prospects indicate a 
better trade in the near future. 

Many retailers are running special offerings on canned 
foods in the suburban sections around New York, and the 
prices at which sales are made allow for a very small margin 
of profit. These sales increase the distribution of canned foods 
and most dealers believe it is good business policy to make 
such offers. even when they sometimes show a slight loss. 
Sometimes they afford opportunity to clean up odds and ends 
that have been drugging. Furthermore, a special offer of this 
character means acquaintance with the store and improved 
business in each department. 

The National Grocery Company has filed incorporation 
papers at Dunkirk, N. Y., with $20,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are H. P. and M. F. Lolly and Robert McCoy. 

Hon. J. H. Blackwell, of J. H. Blackwell & Co., Trenton, 
was in New York this week buying goods to replace those 
which have gone out so fast during the past few weeks. He 
reports business very good in his section of New Jersey. Tren- 
tons industries are all busy and some are building extensions 
to keep up with their trade. 

Nothing has yet been heard regarding the opening prices 
on Maine corn, but according to the views of those who claim 
to know fancy will probably open at $1.00 f. o. b. Portland. 
The chief producers are determined to maintain quality at any 
cost, and will hold up their prices so they do that. 


HUDSON. 
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Canners Exchange Subscribers 
At Warner Inter Insurance Bureau 
RESULTS OF SIX YEARS OF CO-OPERATION 
Cash Savings, approximately - $ 400,000.00 
Losses Paid - - - 566,595.86 
Insurance in force, December 31st, 1913 - - 20,135,408.55 
Cash Assets, December 31st, 1913 296,391.60 
LARGE STRONG MATURE SAFE 
THE BEST PROPOSITION FOR YOU 


For and Correct 
Bliss Compound Applying Machine 


THE Canning TRADE 


Simplicity and speed of operations are features of these 
machines. The No. 1 shown will handle work from 2 to 5 
inches, and the No. 2 machines from 3 to 9 inches extreme 
diameter. Speed of hand fed machines is limited only by the 
operator’s ability to feed ends. When arranged with automatic 
feeds as shown, the speed attained is 90 to 120 a minute. 

There are no valves to clog, no air compressors to be cared 
for. The compound is applied from underneath, and the whole 
top of machine is always clean. 


“Builders of the Complete Line” 


Can Machinery Catalogue 14 T, on reqvest 


E. W. BLISS CoO., 25 avaMs sTREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Representatives for Chicago and vicinity: STILES-MORSE CO., 565 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated, Attorney 
111 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


L. A. SEARS, 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


| FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman 


WM. R. ROACH GEO. G. BAILEY, Treasurer 
Hart, Mich Rome, New York 
T. HERBERT SHRIVER LANSING B. WARNER, Secretary 
Westminster, Md. Chicago, Illinois 


See us at the National Canners’ Convention, : Baltimore, Feb. 2nd to 7th. 
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The Chicago Market 


Wholesalers report increased activity, and retailers say sales have increased over a year 


ago—The President’s Message an assurance to the business world—Canned Tomato 


Market improves—Some Corn unloaded at low rates. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Jan. 23, 1914. 

Seasonable Weather.—It has been much warmer 
here than in the Eastern States. While it was 15 degrees 
below zero in Northern New York last week, it was 
above freezing point here and the old town was full of 
sunshine and mild breezes. 

At this time, however, the temperature has fallen and 
it is now freezing, with a slight fall of snow. Altogether 
it is good appetizing weather. 

Good Distribution.—Wholesale grocers report a de- 
cided improvement in the movement of canned foods and 
retail grocers state that the sale of canned foods has in- 
creased heavily over a year or so ago and that they do not 
have to do near as much forcing or soliciting in order to 
sell canned foods as formerly, and that people seem to 
have become better informed about the merits of canned 
foods than formerly, and to realize that they are actually 
more wholesome than the freshly gathered fruits and 
very much cleaner. 


Presidents Message.—It is doubtful whether a Presi- 
dential message has ever been received by all classes and 
parties of our people with so much approval as that of 
President Wilson to Congress, published this week. 
Democrats, Republicans, Progressives and Mugwumps, 
Suffragettes, Wets and Drys, all seem to be pleased. 
Even Hearst’s papers, which hate Wilson like a black 
snake hates a pig, are giving silent approval. The mes- 
sage will be of splendid reassuring benefit to the entire 
country and will have an immediate effect on business 
conditions. 

The fact is that people are dead tired of the political 
caterwauling and muckraking with which the country has 
been cursed for many years past and are glad to know 
that a friendly feeling toward business interests has at 
last been announced. 


Canned Tomatoes.—The market remains about as it 
was last week, except that Indiana canners are meeting 
the Eastern market more closely than usual. At 70c. per 
dozen for standard 3s tomatoes f. o. b. Maryland, with a 
Peninsula rate of 28c. per hundred via the ocean and rail 
lines, they would cost f. 0. b. cars Chicago .79.38 per 
dozen. Indiana standard tomatoes were bought by Chi- 
cago houses today at 75—%6%4 and 77¥c. f. o. b. cars 
Chicago upon sample. Fancy tomatoes, or as near fancy 
as can be found, to be described as solid packed, no water, 
red ripe, carefully peeled and cored, several whole toma- 
toes in the can, are being offered by Indiana canners at 
90c. f. o. b. cannery, which is a lower price than an equal 
quality can be bought East. 

There is some inquiry for No. 2 tomatoes, but none 
for the No. 10 size at present. An opening price for fu- 


ture tomatoes of 75c. for No. 3 standard f. o. b. Maryland 
canneries has been suggested, but not a particle of in- 
terest has been aroused so far as this market is concerned, 
and not a future contract has been made that I can 
hear of. 

All rejected goods are pretty well cleaned up, so I 
understand, and no spot goods are now available except 
several lots owned by speculators, which are held above 
the market. 


Canned Corn.—A little inquiry for canned corn has 
arisen, but at prices which seem inconsistent and ridicu- 
lous when the statistical situation is considered. 


A lot of Wisconsin No. 2 standard corn—good stand- 
ard—was bought this week f. 0. b. Chicago at 60c. and 
another lot at 60c. It is explained that the canner did 
not have safe storage for the corn and preferred to sell at 
the prices named rather than to ship to public ware- 
houses and carry for a higher market. 


A large wholesale grocery house has undertaken to 
conduct another canned corn campaign. Two previous 
selling campaigns on this article were quite successful 
and the third will probably be equally so. 


Very little interest is being taken in Maine corn 
either for spot or future delivery, as it is considered that 
the high price will retard its distribution. Futures in 
Western packed corn are being ignored and neglected 
by buyers. 

Canned Peas.—Sales of very good quality of standard 
sweet peas, 4s and 5s, are being made at 65c. and 7%0c. 
f. o. b. Chicago, and some rather poor quality of Indiana 
peas are being offered as low as 60c. f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Futures are going but slowly, and are selling only 
for the higher grades and well-known brands. 

Canned Salmon.—The market is unchanged and 
quiet. The approach of Lent will enliven the demand. 

Domestic Sardines—The sale of these goods for 
Lenten trade has scarcely began. Prices are unchanged. 


Canned Apples.—Good quality of New York stock is 
in some demand. Several cars were sold this week on a 
basis of $2.40 f. o. b. New York cannery, but the packer 
selling at that price was soon compelled to cry “Hold, 
enough!” and to announce his inability to furnish any 
more. 

New York State canners are naming their opening 
prices on small fruits and vegetables for the 1914 pack, 
and some interest is being taken. 

Mr. George Bewley, president of The Lockport Can- 
ning Company, Lockport, N. Y., visited Chicago during 
last week for the first time. He was greatly pleased with 
evidences of business activity. 
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Plans for the 1914 season are now the 


What will you do about Huskers? 


On the answer depends a good deal. First, the amount of your profits from the corn pack hinge 
directly on your solution of this proposition. Can you afford to hang to hand husking? Your neighbors 
who use huskers know that you cannot. It’s simply a matter of dollars of expense or cents of expense. 


Then what husker will you use? Again your neighbors will give you the answer if you are not 
decided. And the answer of those who know will be the 


INVINCIBLE GREEN CORN HUSKER 


There’s a reason. It’s in the remarkable work done by the INVINCIBLE connected up with its 
remarkable construction. 


Steel Rolls. 
All steel machine. 
Close percentage of perfect husking. 
Wondertul Silking. 


It’s time to think of the matter. Come to Baltimore prepared to settle it and then let your onw 
good judgment, based on what you see and know, determine the matter. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Mr. A. B.-White, who for eleven years has been con- 
nected with George D. Bells & Co., Chicago brokefs, nd 
who is known and liked by every wholesale canned foods 
buyer in Chicago, has resigned, and has accepted a posi- 
tion with William Underwood Co., of Boston, as their 
special Chicago representative. No broker has the thor- 
ough confidence of Chicago buyers to a greater extent 
than A. B. White, and deservedly so, because he is pos- 
sessed of every characteristic and qualification of a model 
salesman. 

That famous good fellow and excellent ‘canner, Gill, 
of The Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mich., 
called on Chicago buyers this week, convoyed by George 
D. Bills & Co., his local representatives. 

Mr. T. C. Havens, manager of the Canned Food De- 
partment for Franklin McVeagh & Co., Chicago, is gone 
on a vacation to Florida. He is expected to return about 
February 15th, 1914. 

Mr. Sidney Murch, buyer of canned foods for Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., left this week for New York city 
for a few days. This firm now has three houses—Chi- 


cago, New York, Kansas City—and distributes an enor- 
mous quantity of canned foods entirely under canners’ 


labels. WRANGLER. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 
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FUTURE MEETINGS OF INTEREST TO CANNERS. 


The following is a schedule of the various Associations 
that will hold meetings in the near future. If you know of 
“any that will occur, but are not mentioned here, please write 
or telegraph us promptly at our expense. 


January 29, 1914—tTri-State Association at Wilmington, Del. 
Annual meeting. Important matters. 


February 2-7—National Canners’ Association, National Brok- 
ers’ Association and National Machinery and 
Supplymen’s Association, at Baltimore. 
Headquarters Belvidere Hotel. Machinery 
display at Fifth Regiment Armory. 


March 7-8—Virginia Canners’ Association at Roanoke, Va. 
Annual Meeting. 


WANTED 
SALESMAN 


Must have engineering training and be 
familiar with temperature controlling 
apparatus. H. & M. Division, Taylor 
Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED 


CAMBRIDGE 


CO. Wholesale Seed Growers 
- We 


FROM A PHOTO OF A 100-ACRE FIELD OF OUR ALASKA PEAS IN MONTANA. NOTE THE UNIFORM, HEALTHY GROWTH 


WE ARE THE MOST EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF HIGH-GRADE PEA SEED-IN AMERICA and ARE 
SUPPLYING THE LEADING PEA PACKERS OF THE U.S. and CANADA WITH THEIR SEED STOCKS 


Our shipping point Detroit, is centrally located and our stocks the best. Write us for prices for prompt shipment er growing contracts 
Headquarters for all Seeds for Canners and Picklers 
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MAKE 
PERFECT LABELS 


THE ADDITIONS TO OUR BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


WE ARE BETTER PREPARED THAN EVER BEFORE 
TO GIVE 


Highest Attainable 
QUALITY 


AND 


Prompt Deliveries 


ASK OUR CUSTOMERS. 


THE CALVERT LITHOGRAPHIN G CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Chicago Office 
938-939-940 Unity Building. 
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Seattle 


Market 


Demand unusually active for this season—Prices well maintained—Sockeye flat advancing 


—Seattle a great fisheries port—Good year for the fruit packers of this section. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, January 23, 1914. 

Salmon.—The canned salmon market is unusually 
active for this time of the year. This is ordinarily the 
dullest time of the year in the salmon trade. However, 
several straight car orders have been placed through Se- 
attle brokers during the past ten days, something that is 
very rarely done in January. Parcel shipments are also 
of pretty good volume, all things considered. 

Prices ‘hold very firm on about all grades except me- 
dium reds, which, while in moderate supply, neverthe- 
less are in light demand. It seems very difficult to in- 
terest buyers anywhere, domestic or foreign, in medium 
reds. Sockeye flats have stiffened up during the past 
two weeks. Sales are reported at as high as $1.80 for 
Sockeye flats. There are not many to'be had, and the de- 
mand is shifting to talls, which are still in good supply. 
While ‘there is a liberal holdover of Sockeye talls, the 
prices hold at $1.50, with a number of packers standing 
firmly for $1.75, a price which they believed will be 
reached inside six months. These packers believe that 
the demand will force the price to that level. 

Pink salmon remains at 65 cents, with the 75-cent 
quotation apparently no nearer than it was thirty days 
ago. Chums are about all cleaned up. A few but not 
many reds are obtainable in small lots around $1.25, with 
sales at from $1.27%4 to $1.30 reported. 

Some idea of the volume of the fisheries industry, 
of which this city is at present the Pacific Coast head- 
quarters, is contained in the Seattle harbormaster’s an- 
nual report, just submitted to ‘the mayor and city coun- 
cil. It is,in part, as follows: 

“Tt is roughly estimated that 100,000 tons of fisheries’ 
products are handled annually through the Port of Se- 
attle. 

“This business comes to the port for the reason that 
Seattle is the headquarters of a number of packing com- 
panies operating in Southeastern Alaska and other points 
on Puget Sound, and because Seattle is the home port of 
a vast fleet of fishing vessels, large and small. 

“The handling of the pack of concerns whose plants 
are located in other sections comes naturally to this port 
because of its admirable distributing facilities. The fish- 
ing fleet business, however, is not at present entirely cen- 
tered at Seattle, but will be drawn here by special pro- 
visions for caring for vessels of this type, which the peo- 
ple now propose to construct. 

“The principal product handling through the port is 
canned salmon. Practically the entire pack of canned 
salmon in Southeastern Alaska and a large portion of 
Puget Sound salmon pack are handled through this port. 

“In the fresh fish trade Seattle is also the center of 


greatest importance, many companies having cold-stor- 
age plants at Seattle operating large steamers of their 
own in the halibut trade. A large fleet of independent 
motor fishing schooners, numbering some 100 vessels, 
also operates from this port. 

“Large quantities of fresh salmon, fresh herring, 
black cod and other fish are also delivered each day by 
independent vessels to the big, fresh fish houses. 

“Mild-cured salmon, one of the most important prod- 
ucts of the fisheries, whose annual value mounts up into 
the millions, is also handled largely through Seattle, the 
largest companies in this line of business having their 
headquarters here. 

“The entire shellfish pack of Puget Sound, including 
oysters, crabs, clams, shrimps, etc., is handled through 
Seattle each year. ; 

“A number of whaling companies operating large 
plants in Alaska also have their headquarters in Seat- 
tle, buy their supplies here and winter their vessels here. 
Great quantities of salt fish and miscellaneous fisheries’ 
products go to make up the enormous total. 

“The fishing industry of the Pacific Coast yields 
$50,000,000 annually, and the lion’s share of this huge sum 
is tributary to the port of Seattle.” 

Fruit.—The annual meeting of the Sumner & Puyal- 
lup Fruit Groerws’ Association, of Puyallup, Wash., 
which operates the biggest cannery in Washington, was 
held January 13. The company’s net earnings for the 
past year were $26,289.94. Notwithstanding that some- 
time ago a fight was started to oust W. H. Paulhamus 
as manager, a vote of confidence in him was passed, and 
he was presented with a gold watch. Three new direc- 
tors, F. A. Strelblow and J. H. Corliss, of Sumner, and 
H. C. Martin, of Puyallup, were elected. More than five 
hundred members of the association were present at the 
meeting. 

Plans for a fruit and vegetable cannery to be erected 
at White Salmon, Wash., are under way. This is in the 
heart of a great fruit and vegetable producing district. 
The company is known as the Columbia River Co-opera- 


tive Association. 
SALMON. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 
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Baltimore Convention News 


All the News regarding the great Convention of the National Canners’ 
and Allied Associations to be held at Baltimore 
February 2nd to 7th, 1914 


see what you want, ask for it. 


Realizing that the entire Canning Industry is anxious for full 
information regarding all features of the Convention City, ‘“THE 
Canning TRADE” will each week, from now until Convention 
time, give pertinent information of this kind in this column. 
It will endeavor to anticipate your inquiry but if you don’t 


IGGEST 
EST 
ALTIMORE 


CONVENTION CITY—HOTEL COMMITTEE. 
D. H. Stevenson, Chairman, 415 W. Camden St., Balto. 

W. C. West, A. Hampton Steele and Thomas L. 

North, Jr. 

We advise all desiring to reserve rooms for the Con- 
vention week, to place their applications in the hands of 
the Hotel Committee, with the assurance that they will 
have every possible attention. Arrangements have been 
completed to take care of you in hotel, boarding house or 
Y. M. C. A., if you will but specify your preference. 


All aboard for Baltimore. You will be lonely if you 
stay at home, for the whole family will be here, during the 
Convention. 


As to weather? We are not going to promise any- 
thing. But we are just now having balmy, spring-like 
weather, as fine as any mortal could possibly wish. In 
fact, we have had little or no winter so far— only three 
days of cold weather and a sprinkling of snow that did not 
cover the ground. This may all change to bleak, cold, 
heavy snows—and before you get a chance to read this— 
because the first arrivals for the Convention, those early 


tees 


harbingers of such events, are here. So that if the weather 
is not the finest you ever saw, it will be because some of 
you brought some of the other kind with you. We have only 
the fine kind, that is certain. 


By this time you have all received the cordial and 
hearty invitations sent out by the Canned Goods Exchange 
and by the various associations in the Official Program of 
the National Canners’ Association. You have seen and 
read the splendid program arranged, both as to the educa- 
tional and the entertainment features. But let us tell you 
plainly that you are wanted at the Convention; that the 
discussions and debates will be far more interesting and im- 
portant than appears from the mere announcement in the 
program; that the entertainments will have a whole lot 
more fun in them ,and be greater in number, than can be 
told in the program. The program is to the real Conven- 
tion just about what a menu card is to the diner with a 
good appetite. 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank the Greater 
Baltimore Committee for the photos kindly loaned us, from 
which many of the plates which have appeared were made; 


Light Street at Pratt, looking South 


THE TERMINUS OF THE CHESAPEAKE BAY TRAFFIC 
LIGHT AND PRATT STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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and particularly do we wish to thank the Board of Trade, 
of which Mr. Rufus N. Gibbs is president, for its gener-. ’ 


osity in lending us the groups of excellent cuts, which our 
readers have enjoyed. Mr. Gibbs, as you, know, is of the 
Gibbs Preserving Company, and the Board of Trade is, 
therefore, keenly interested in this coming Convention, per- 
mitting, however, the Canned Goods Exchange to play 
uninterrupted host to the gathering. Both of these great 
boomers of Baltimore—the Board of Trade and the Greater 


The Yorktown Monument at Yorktown, Va. 


Baltimore Committee, have very gracefully yielded the 
floor to the Exchange, though it would be an injustice to 
them to say that they are not whole-heartedly interested in 
the Convention. 


The truth of the matter is, the whole city is greatly 
interested, and everyone knows that the canners are com- 
ing to Baltimore. The Canned Food Week banners are 
now displayed in all grocery stores, large and small, and 


this feature of the movement is being pushed vigorously. 
The daily papers are hungry for news and information, 
and the industry is in for a big boom from this cause. 


To our Far Western friends, whom we will not have 
time to reach again before they leave home, we would say: 
Come right on by any road you please, and a committee 


The Famous Chamberlain Hotel 
On the Bay at Old Point Comfort, Va. 


will be at the depot to meet you. It is not going to be any 
trouble to any one of this committee to see you well taken 
care of. It is going to be their pleasure. You will not be 
among strangers, but among canners. So start early, get 
here on time and stay late, that you may get all there is 
to be gotten from this greatest meeting of the canning in- 
dustry. 
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A splendid side trip after the Convention would be 
to go down the Bay to the Capes. Visit Norfolk and Old 
Point Comfort, as beautiful a spot as there is on God’s 
footstool. The Chesapeake Steamship Line runs com- 
fortable, fine steamers daily, and if you do not care to re- 
turn to Baltimore, you can take the railroad north, south or 
west to your homes. 


The National Canners’ Association are_ particularly 
anxious to have you visit the splendid laboratories they 
have erected in Washington, and you will miss a treat and 
an education if you fail to see them. Doctors Bigelow and 
Bitting, and that unexampled bacteriologist, Mrs. Bitting, 
extend all a warm welcome and will be glad to show you 
one of the finest equipped laboratories in existence, housed 
in a magnificent residence, and containing a cannery that is 
a model in every respect. It is great, and ought to be seen, 
and you should, by all means, include this in your itinerary. 


If you haven’t written Secretary J. M. Hobbs to re- 
serve space on the Brokers’ Special train, do so at once or 
you will be too late. 


THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU AND DISCOUNTS. 


(From Bulletin No. 21 National Canners’ Association.) 


At the organization of the Adjustment Bureau it was an- 
nounced that one matter which would have attention was the 
retention of discounts by the buyers of canned foods after the 
expiration of the contract period. It has been the practice on 


LABELS 
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the part of some buyers to allow the discount period to elapse, 
and in remitting to deduct the usual ten days’ allowance, al- 
though the remittance was then overdue. This is a small 
matter in individual cases, but in the aggregate assumes con- 
siderable proportions, often meaning an annual loss of several 
hundred dollars to the average packer. 

A claim of this nature was recently put into the hands of 
the Bureau by Messrs. C. W. Baker & Sons, of Aberdeen, Md. 
This firm had made a shipment of corn to the Hancock Cigar 
Company, of Richmond, Va. The goods were sold on usual 
terms and invoiced under dates of October 15th and 18th, 
1912. The buyers remitted for both invoices with letter of 
December 3rd, deducting full discount amounting to $20.97, 
and in explanation of the delay stated that the goods had ar- 
rived in bad condition and they wished to straighten the matter 
out with the Railroad Company before making payment to the 
shippers. 

It was not apparent to the Bureau how the controversy 
between the buyer and the transportation company could affect 
the right of the shipper, and demand was therefore made upon 
the buyer for a refund of the discount. When no results could 
be obtained by correspondence or the personal interviews of a 
local attorney, suit was brought, and after evidence was offered 
at the hearing in the Civil Justice Court of Richmond, there 
was a decision for the shipper. Thereupon the buyer settled 
in Court and the case was marked dismissed. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 
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DON’T FAIL 


to meet us at the National Canners’ Convention at Baltimore. 


We have something there that will be of vital interest to all Canners—a full size 
Weller Purity System in actual operation. 


There will be many other interesting Weller features. Competent engineers will 
be there to advise you on every problem you may be interested in regarding Complete 
Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmitting outfits for canning plants. 
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Corn Washers Corn Conveyors 
Cob Conveyors Pea Elevators 


WASHING, SORTING and SCALDING SYSTEMS; HUSK and VINE 
CONVEYORS and STACKERS, etc., etc. 


Get one of our new Canners’ special catalogs containing plans of conveying 
systems and other data especially interesting to the canning trade. 


If you do not go to Baltimore let us send you one. 


WELLER MFG. CO. | CHICAGO 


New York Office: 50 CHURCH STREET 
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20 
TOMATOES FOR THE CANNING FACTORY 


By C. A. McCue, 
Assisted by W. C. Pelton, 
Deleware Experiment Station, Newark, Del. 


[Continued from Last Week.] 


Use of Phosphoric Acid. 


It may be possible that phosphoric acid aids indirectly 
in the formation of the crop. Unless this is so, it is hard 
to reconcile the large amounts of phosphoric acid commonly 
used with the fact that the tomato plant uses but a small 
amount of this compound. 

In our investigations, we have found that phosphoric 
acid has had little effect upon the yield. In Table 4, page 
16, it will be noticed that for four years plots fertilized an- 
nually with 250 pounds of phosphoric acid, have averaged 
13,342 pounds per acre of ripe fruit, while the check plots 
have yielded 10,979 pounds per acre. Another interesting 
fact is that the per cent of ripe fruit is lowest on the plots 
receiving phosphoric acid treatment. This was especially no 
ticed in the year 1911, when the phosphoric acid plot ripened 
but 73.75 per cent. of its fruit, while all other plots, except- 
ing the checks, ripened over 90 per cent. 

Tracy says*, ‘“‘The use of a large proportion of phosphoric 
acid tends to produce a soft fruit with less distinctly acid 
flavor.’”’ Patterson; is authority for the statement that phos- 
phoric acid gives a less acid fruit. 


*Tomato Culture, p. 44. 
{Maryland Bulletin No. 11. 
tSouth Dakota Bulletin No. 47. 


‘tained by others. 
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Corbett} reported from South Dakota that beneficial re- 
sults were obtained from the use of small amounts of phos- 
phoric acid. 

During the season of 1912, the plants on the phosphoric 
acid plot, suffered but little from leaf blight, while all other 
plots, except checks, were badly defoliated by the disease. 
The check plots were attacked more severely than the phos- 
phoric acid plot. 


Four years of experience indicates that phosphoric acid 
is the least important of the compounds furnishing the three 
elements—nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus, in growing 
tomatoes. 

Use of Nitrate of Soda. 

Since the Delaware Station has carried out no experi- 
ments on the use of nitrate of soda in growing the tomato, 
it is well to note here home of the results that have been ob- 
Tracy, in his book on “Tomato Culture,” 
says that nitrogen gives a large, soft, watery fruit and a 
greater vine. Voorhees* claims nitrogen, as nitrate of soda, 
will increase the yield at expense of maturity, when used in 
large quantities at one application; but does not when a small 
quantity is used or when large quantities are used in two 
applications. He also says that nitrogen in the form of ni- 
trate of soda is the ruling element in the growth of the 
tomato and that its best effects depend upon the method of 
application. He further states that the best effects can be 
obtained from its use only when the soil contains sufficient 
amounts of potash~and phosphoric acid. 

Jordan} says that nitrate of soda applied alone every 
fifteen days gave the largest yields throughout his experi- 
ments. In the Report of the New Jersey Station for 1891 it 
is stated that nitrate of soda alone at the rate of 160 pounds 
per acre gave the best results. McNiellf, of Arkansas, re- 
cords the best yield from the use of 800 pounds of nitrate of 


Will You be at the Baltimore Convention? 


We bope so. 


It will be the biggest and best ever held. Everybody will be there. 


Write us for prices or call at our Booth at the 
Convention before buying any Spot Seeds or making 
contracts for any Seeds for delivery after 1914 
crop is harvested. We have all kinds and all that 
we have are true to name. 


How about your order for Tomato, 


Beet, 


Cabbage, Corn, Peas, Beans, and anything else 


you want. 


We hope you will give us the oppor- 


tunity of quoting you before placing orders else- 


where. 


LANDRETH 


SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STICKNEY Oyster Steam Box 
SYRUPING MACHINE | 
$125.00 


Instantly adjustable while run 
ning. Will handle one, two or 
three pound cans, and do per- 
fect work. 


CONDENSED MILK 
FILLER 


Standard machine of its class, 
in use by all the largest 
concerns. 


SPECIAL FILLING MaA- 
CHINES for any purpose or 
capacity. EVAPORATED 
CREAM, !BAKED BEANS, 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, 
a etc., in round or square cans 
or glass jars. 


Special Agent SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
—FOR— 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


THERE IS A 


WARM CORNER 


FOR YOU MR. CANNER 


AT THE 


BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


_ JUST LOOK UP THE BOOTH OF 


THE G. M. KEMP MFG. COMPANY 


You won’t need your fur coat 


With Improved Hinged Door; Making the 
Work Lighter and Quicker. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Machine and Boiler Works 


WORKS: 


ATLANTIC WHARF 


Boston & Lakewood Ave. 


OFFICE: 


2639 BOSTON ST. 


Baltimore, Md. 


COVE OYSTER 
CANS 


she 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


All the dirt 
washed off spinach 


If you area spinach packer you should read what we have to 
say about this ‘‘Monitor’’ Spinach Washer in our catalog No. 
47—study our claims—our guarantee back of this machine. 

Imagine dropping an armful of dirty spinach into a whirl- 
pool—taking it out and dropping it into another—and so on, 
repeating the action some twelve or fifteen times—that’s the 
principle of this machine, the reason why we call it a ‘‘whirl- 
pool’’ spinach washer. This machine has a continuous spiral 
cylinder, an easy and positive whirlpool wasbing action. You 
may handle very dirty spinach, but it wiil be clean when it 
comes from this ‘‘Monitor’’. The capacity is large and atten- 
tion required to operate is small. Washing spinach has proven 
a “‘teaser’’ to all who handle it. Allow us to send you a 
‘Monitor’ on ten days trial. We know you will be agreeably 
surprised and mighty glad to accept the machine at the expir- 
ation of the trial. 


| 


the 


Washes v 


berries and 


ama pert 


Berries a trifle over-ripe, the te 
the grower covered with dirt, 

with a ‘‘Monitor’’. Scores of 

Whirlpool Washer because it | 
of any machine ever placed in 
washing action, one immersi0n 
ing one in cleaner water, is th 
‘Monitor’. This is the simp 
absolutely thorough work is a c« 
no bruising nor injury to the 

little machine that handles a \ 
packer when used ahead of th 
used after the blancher, for co 
‘pool washer—an exclusive, pat 
and vegetables thoroughly and 
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easy action 
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st and cleanest way to wash 
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egetables, 
tender fruits 


ct cooler 


ler ones that often come from 
ey are washed to perfection 
uit packers use a ‘‘Monitor’’ 
; the gentlest washing action 
cannery. Intense, continuous 
© another, and each succeed- 
key-note to the success of the 
t of all washing methods— 
\inty whilst there is positively 
st tender stock. A simple 
of work; a big help to the 
blancher, and a big help if 
ug. This is the only whirl- 
ed type that will wash fruit 
erfectly. 


Sprays of 
clean water. 


sanitary pea washing 


This is practically three machines in one, as it is a splendid 
pea washer, a very good pea cleaner and a fine cooler. Requiring 
little power, almost no attention, this machine turns out big 
quantities of work. While delivering thorough pea washing 
work, at the same time split peas and pea skins are separated 
from the peas and removed; this simplifies pea handling bring- 
ing washing and cleaning down to a point where the packer 
gets the utmost in results with the minimum of care. While 
introduced only three seasons ago scores of these machines are 
being operated in our best equipped pea canneries. Noth- 
ing so thorough, so simple or so durable has ever been intro- 
duced for the combined work mentioned. Its best feature is the 


gentle action; an outfit that will handle the most tender peas, 
washing them to perfection and bruising them not at all. 
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soda per acre. In the 1905 report of the New Jersey Sta- 
tion{, the results obtained in New Jersey from the use jof 
nitrate of soda are summarized as follows: 1. ‘“‘Nitrate of 
soda was superior to either barnyard manure or mineral fer- 
tilizers alone.”” The net profit was greater. 2. “Nitrate of 
soda was on the whole but slightly less effective than com- 
plete fertilizers,’’ when used one-half at setting time and 
one-half from two to three weeks later. 


Corbett|| reported that nitrate of soda alone gaye small- 
est yields. 


We believe that the advantages to be derived from the 
use of nitrate of soda alone depends entirely upon soil condi- 
tions, and that greater returns will be gotten from its use 
upon lighter soils than upon loams. We do not share the 
opinion expressed by Troop and Woodbury§ that, “The ideal 
method of enriching the soil is by adding fertilizers and grow- 
ing clover crops in years previous to growing tomatoes,” but 
believe that the best results can be obtained from commercial 
fertilizer applied directly to the crop. As before stated, a 


large proportion of the nitrogen can be by the use of crimson 
clover gradually omitted from tomato fertilizers and thus de- 
crease proportionally the cost of production. It is possible 
that the average tomato grower in this state is using a far 
larger amount of phosphoric acid than is needed. It is not at 
all unlikely that a portion of the great~success of the wheat 
crop following tomatoes is due to the unusual amount of phos- 
phoric acid left in the soil. 


*New JerseyJ Bulletin No. 63. 

yReport of N. Y. Station, 1898. 

tReport of Arkansas Station, 1890. 
{Report of N. J. Station, 1895, page 101. 
||Bulletin No. 49, W. Va. 

§Indiana Bulletin, No. 144. 


Use of Potash. 


Potash is apparently used by the tomato in large quanti- 
ties. The amount used is much larger in proportion to nitro- 
gen than is supplied by the average fertilizer formulas. How- 
ever, the majority of Delaware tomato soils are formed from 
potash bearing rocks which are plentifully supplied with the 
compound. Experience alone will guide the grower as to the 
quantity of potash that he should use in order to obtain best 
results. 

The best form in which to supply potash is yet unsettled. 
Corbett* reports better results with the sulphate than with 
the muriate. These results do not seem to have been verified 
by other investigators. Many growers prefer to use kainit as 
a source of potash. 

Several experimenters have studied the effect of potash 
upon the fruit and plant of the tomato. Tracy{ says potash 
gives a firm fruit, with more acid and a smaller vine. Patter- 
sont reports that potash gives a tomato with less sugar and 
more acid. 


In the studies at the Delaware Station it has been found 
that potash does not, as is commonly supposed, lessen the lia- 
bility to disease; but, on the other hand, seems to render the 
plant more susceptible to certain leaf diseases. Potash used 
by itself has been an aid in hastening maturity. It will be 
noted that applications of muriate of potash give an average, 
extending over four years, of 85 per cent. of the crop ripening. 

In 1912, an application of potash alone gave an average 
fruit of 5.29 oz. in weight, while phosphoric acid alone gave 
an average fruit of but 4.34 oz. as the average weight per 


*W. Va. Bulletin No. 49. 

+Tomato Culture, p. 44. 

tMaryland Bulletin No. 11. 

qThe check blocks averaged 4.16 oz. per fruit. 


THE PERFECT PACKAGE 


EASY TO OPEN 
Sixty Jars per minute capped and sealed by our Double Acting Machine 


THE PURE FOOD PROCESS CO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


GARRETT BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Mr. Canner, 
Everywhere. 
Dear Sir: 

Itis a pleasure to inform you, 
that our Exhibit at the Canners Con- 
vention, in Baltimore next month, will 
be the best we have ever shown. We 
have many new devices of vast impor- 
tance to the Canning Industry, for your 
inspection. We will occupy the entire 
Annex, (now used as a Gymnasium) and 
would appreciate a visit from you. 


Make our Exhibit your Head- 
quarters, while at the Hall. 


Very truly yours, 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY 
| COMPANY 


THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION REPRESENTS OUR IMPROVED STRING BEAN CUTTER 
IMPROVEMENTS CONSIST OF 
Iron drum, heavier frame, all gear drive and shaft drive for vibrating 
feeding hopper and screen. Knives held down by springs, allowing 
sticks, stones, nails or any fore substance to pass under the knives 
without breaking any of the parts. 
Beans are scattered inte vibrating hopper, fed automatically into 
pone of drum, carried to the knives, cut and dumped onto the vibrat- 
ng screen, takiug out the short pieces that may come from cutting close 
to the end of bean. Capacity about 20,000 two pound cans in ten hours. 
This machine is also used for cutting rhubarb. okra and celery. 


Built by BE. J. LE WIS, Middleport, N. Y. 
Manafactured under patents May 14, 1901. Machines using this principal are infringing 
BEWARE. 

Also Manufacture Small Power Can Tester and Pineapple Peeling Machines. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


The above illustration is taken from one of these 
machines in operation in a Puget Sound salmon can- 
nery. It is working on 1-lb. Talls Salmon and is putting 
through about 58,000 CANS PER DAY of ten hours. 

Note the ease and facility with which it handles 
this work. Cans require only to be fed to machine and 


= Lacquered and Delivered all dried and ready for 
piling. 


The lacquer is applied with a nice, smooth, even 
finish all over surface of can. 

Over 200 of these machines are now in use and it 
carries the endorsement of some of the heaviest packers 
in the United States. 

Write us for particulars and get a sample lacquered 
can. Get in line with this work. It is worth your atten- 
tion. Outside lacquering is becoming popular. 


SEELY BROS. Blaine, Wash., U.S.A. 
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clusive. They seem to indicate, however, that potash has a 
more decided influence upon size of fruit than has phosphoric 
acid, while it is probable that nitrogen exerts a greater influ- 
ence than either. 


Method and Time of Application. 


In all of our experiments the fertilizers have been broad- 
casted three or four days before setting the plants. This 
method has always given good results. However, for field 
practice one-half of the fertilizer in the hill and one-half sown 
broadcast is recommended. The fertilizer should be applied 
several days before setting the plants. Some have advocated 
the putting of half the fertilizers in the hill just before set- 
ting and then broadcasting the remainder along the middle 
of the row about three weeks later. 
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fruit.¢ These are but one year’s results and hente are not con- 


General Rex dations 


Plow under a clover sod or crimson clover as a green 
manure. This furnishes the proper soil conditions for mois- 
ture conservation, and also adds materially to the available 
plant food in the soil. Use a commercial fertilizer which con- 
tains from 3 to 5 per cent. nitrogen that.is quickly available. 
Nitrate of soda is the best source of such nitrogen. For ordi- 
nary conditions, use about 5 to 7 per cent. phosphoric acid 
and 8 to 10 per cent. potash. Use from 400 to 800 pounds per 
acre, broadcasting one-half and using one-half in the hill. 
Stable manure is most economically applied to the land on 


some other crop. Large amounts of stable manure give too 
large a growth of vine and delay maturity. Tomato vines 
grown on heavily manured land are susceptible to disease. 


(Continued Next Week.) 


HEAD OFFICE 


SEED 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


HOGG & LYTLE, Limited 


The HARDY nature of Canadian Grown Peas is well known to Canners. 


Our STOCKS of Peas have a reputation. 


For Purity They are Unsurpassed. 
A Good Combination. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


PEAS 


SPOTS OR FUTURES 


Machine shown here is our latest 
Improved Lock Seam Body Forming 
Machine, with Side Seam Soldering 
Device. 

This {machine runs free of all 
jams and 
smashes, witha 
capacity of 60,- 
000 perfected 
bodies per day. 


Write for our 
Prices and 
Discounts 


SLAYSMAN & C0,, 


Automatic Side Seam Locking Machine 


The Latest. Improved 
with 
Soldering Attachment, 
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Mechanical Engineer 
1404-10 Thames St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GEO. ZASTRO 


Canning House Machinery 
PROCESS KETTLES, CRATES, CRANES, PINEAPPLE MACHINERY, STEAM BOXES, ETC. 


ZASTROW’S PATENT HYDRAULIC CRANE 
STEAM IMPELLED 


Handles Goods Without Any Shock 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded to be the 
best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket rivited to each kettle 
Constructed so as to use either water, dry steam, or open bath process. 


The Crane shown is entirely of iron and steel put together in the s'rongest 
possible manner. Steam used as an impelling force is very small. One man 
can operate it, having control by means of the shifter handle, lowering or 
stopping the goods at any desired point. Hand power can be attached, at a 
small additional cost, thus adding another desirable feature. No belts to get 
injured by steam. All that’s needed is a steam pipe and an exhaust pipe. 


ZASTROW’S STEAM CRANE 
Patent Applied for. 


A GOOD, CHEAP, SERVICEABLE CRANE 
For Small and Medium Size Process Rooms 


GEO.W. ZasTROw 
BALTO — MD 


STEAM CRANE 


Built of best material entirely of steel and iron, accurately 
constructed, controlled by means of shifter handle, absolute in 


raising and lowering and stopping the goods at any point. Built good and strong, entirely of iron and steel, operated 


Radius made to suit purchaser. 
reasonable additional cost. 


Hand gear attached at 


by means of two globe valves; radius made to suit purchaser; 
hand gear attached at reasonable additional cost. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY, 


A. I, JupGE, - Manager and Editor. 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 
NEW YORE OFFICE 
Room 135 Herald Square Building, 149 W. 35th Street. 


Tue Canning TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 37th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, - - $2.00 
Canada, - - - $3.00 
Foreign, - - - $4.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 5 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaTES.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to Tom TRADE Co. 
Subscribers west of the Mississippi River will please remit by 
Post Office or Express Money Order, or add 15 cents to their checks 
to pay cost of collection as charged by eastern banks. 
Address all communications te THe TRaDE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Traps for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, butanony- 
mous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1914. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


The air is surcharged with questions of weighty im- 
portance, and it may be expected that the wireless stations 
at the big Convention will pick up and lay them before the 
assembled canners. It will be an occasion when every man 
interested in the busniess will wish to be present, and take 
part in the good work that will be done. 


Washington has a bad case of “Dating Bill,” under 
House Report No. 9832, which calls for the date of packing 
on each can, and in addition a statement of the respective 
quantities of fruit or vegetable and syrup or liquor used. 
From all sections of the country are coming protests; but 
Washington has been itching for such a law, and the agita- 
tion against cold storage is helping this feeling. Four years 
ago Dr. Wiley told the canners in Atlantic City that the 
date on the can is surely coming. 
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_We need no enlightenment upon the uselessness of such 
a law as applied to canned foods, for the very act of canning 
is a stay to the hand of Father Time. That is what canning 
does—puts off the day when Tme can have any effect upon 
properly canned foods, until the armor plate surrounding 
and protecting the food has been pierced or broken. For so 
long as this great protector stands intact Time is helpless 
against this form of food. Wherefore, then, the necessity 
of a dating law? 


But let us consider that these hobbyists carry their 
point and secure the passage of this dating law. The thing 
to do is to turn their darts against them by making the law 
a boomer of canned foods, instead of a detriment to them. 
This will not be as difficult as might be supposed. Old wine 
is better and more expensive than new wine, and in the ma- 
jority of cases old canned foods are better than the newly 
packed. That is the plan of rebuttal, if you choose, and it 
mght be well to perfect it now, so that in case of need the 
industry will be ready to use it. 


Dr. Bitting, while in the employ of the Government and 
conducting the experimental laboratories in California, 
demonstrated that many of the fruits were better after 
standing in the cans for a year or more, than just after can- 
ning. Asa matter of fact, are not all the fruits so affected? 
If so the dating law will help, rather than harm this line. 


Some years ago we collected samples of the oldest 
goods obtainable, and among them some string beans which 
had stood in cans for twenty years. When opened the 
beans proved to be delicious, and it is a question if the time 
was not the greater worker in this respect. Corn and suc- 
cotash resulted in the same way, and even some tomatoes 


which had stood for an equal number of years, while very 


acid to the taste, were not at all bad. This is decidedly an 
extreme case and test, and no such consideration is neces- 
sary in the matter we are considering, two or three years at 
the most be the maximum of consideration. 


With regard to tomatoes, it is a demonstrated fact that 
in the heaviest years of production, the fruit is of the best, 
and as it is from such heavy years of production that the sur- 
plus comes, old goods might well be claimed as the better 
goods. About the only goods which might come under such 
consideration would be apples and blueberries, but they have 
their own dating law, and refuse to stay canned longer than 
they care to, so they automatically eliminate themselves. 


We repeat we have not been converted to the idea of a 
dating law, nor do we believe in it, but we do think it well 
to be prepared to make a virtue of necessty, and particularly 
when such action is making claim for a virtue which has 
long been overlooked. 

Another matter which will demand attention during this 
coming Convention is the question of better boxes. This is 
going to be backed up strongly by the railroads, and prob- 
ably by the jobbers, and it may therefore be written down 
as certain that something will be done. Heavier boxes, 
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The wise packer appreciates that the in- 
creasing demand for quality includes 


the package 


Baked Beans, Hominy, 
Beets, Sauer Kraut, 
Pumpkin 


Look best, taste best, are 
best when packed in 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY 
CONTAINERS 


SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


Baltimore NEW YORK Chicago 


Rochester 
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made of better lumber and with more nails, will be the dic- 
tum, without a doubt. 


The new form of swell guarantee which practically 
covers the entire year, will come in for serious debate, and 
there will be not a few who strenuously oppose its passage 
and adoption. The original intention of a six months’ guar- 
antee has long since been stretched into the year, and there 
may be an effort made to return to the old style. These and 
many other very live questions will keep the Association 
busy during its week at Baltimore and the resulting debates 
should be interesting. 


AN INJUSTICE TO THE PACKER. 


We are in receipt of the following self-explanatory letter, 
upon a subject of vital interest to every canner, and the head- 


ing to which was put by the writers: 
December 24th, 1913. 


Editor “The Canning Trade’’: 

It has occurred to us that an account of our experiences 
with the tin can might be of interest to packers in general and 
might possibly call forth some suggestions in regard to a 
trouble that seems to be almost universal; viz: the perforation 
of the can by certain fruits. 

Our first loss on this account was in 1908 on Arkansas 
apples in No. 10 plain cans, when several carloads went bad. 
This experience was repeated in 1911 on Southern Indiana 
apples. At the time we laid the trouble to excess acid in the 
fruit. When, however, in 1912 we encountered the same thing 
with strawberries and black raspberries, fruits we had packed 
without trouble for thirty years, and which that year were 
packed in especially enameled cans, it appeared that we must 
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look elsewhere for the cause. It was suggested that our 
process was insufficient to sterilize; we extended the time on 
our cooks without result, and after long experiment and also 
conversations with various canners, wholesalers and can manu- 
facturers we have come to the conclusion that the fault lies in 
the tin plate. 

Up to the year 1890 we made our own tin cans—made 
them out of what was known as the J. B. grade of Welsh char- 
coal tin, and at that time perforation of the can was not a 
thing we had to reckon with. Now where is the difficulty? 
Are the American tin plate manufacturers deliberately giving 
us a poor quality of plate, or don’t they know how to make a 
good one? Apropos of this, we read an article just a day or 
so ago, stating that since the passage of the new tariff law 


the Welsh tin plate manufacturers were preparing to enter 
this market again. 


Now as to the injustice to the packer which we mentioned 
in our heading: 


The can manufacturers will not guarantee their enamel- 
lined cans against perforation at all, and their plain cans only 
until January ist after shipment, and as the perforations do 
not show up until the following spring, the packer has no 
redress. 

On the other hand, the jobber insists that the packer 
guarantee his goods until July Ist. So the packer must take 
the entire risk, and perhaps lose not only his money, but his 
reputation as well, and all through no fault of his own, or 
within his control. 

It begins to look as though the packer must have a safe 
and guaranteed lacquer-lined can for strawberries, red resp- 
berries and cherries, or else quit packing them. 


We would be glad to hear the experiences and sugges- 
tions of other canners along this line. 
C. H. GODFREY & SON. 
What do you think of it? We will be glad to have an ex- 
pression from you. 


PLANT 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-228-230 WEST KINZIE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Growers of Safe Seed 


Leonard’s New Type Narrow Grain Evergreen Sweet Corn 
is universally admitted by Canners to be the best type there 
is of high grade canners stock. 
orders for present and future delivery of this, as well as 
for Peas, Tomato, Cucumber and other canners requirements 
in seeds—all of the Leonard Standard . : > 


Leonard’s Seeds 


We are now booking 
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THE SEAL OF SAFETY 
Ams No. 98-AT. Double Seamer 


(AUTOMATIC TURRET) 


The latest development and improvements in can seaming 
machinery will be found in this new model No. 98-AT. 
(automatic turret). 


This machine is very simple and complete and will seal 
more than 50 cans per minute. 


It has had a thorough ‘“‘tryout’’ and will stand the most 
rigorous tests. 


No complicated mechanism to get out of order. All parts — 
interchangeable. Lubricating system good. 


Automatic feed mechanism entirely independent of the 
seaming mechanism, which eliminates timing of the parts. 
The machine may be taken apart and reassembled regardless 
of the position of the seaming head and feed. A VERY 
IMPORTANT AND SPECIAL FEATURE, NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DOUBLE SEAMER. 


Ams famous eccentric seaming head with ready adjusted 


seaming ring on all of our double seamers assure a tight and 
perfect seam. 


This seamer may be used for all kinds of round cans. 
Patent Pending 
No. 98—AT. DOUBLE SEAMER 


Ams No, 29-B Gang Slitter—Positively tue 


This Gang Slitter is rigid in construction on 
account of the entire frame with housing being 
of one casting. 

Cutter shaft made of the best hammered 
steel, 3 inches diameter, accurately ground the 
entire length through extra long bush bearings. 

The side movements of the shafts are 
taken up by ball thrust bearings and set screws 
in center of shaft. 

The automatic feed bar is controlled by fric- 
tion drive, thus enabling the feed bar to be 
stopped at any point. 

The construction of the legs is such that 
all unevenness of the floor is overcome by a 
three point bearing. 

Double edge cutters, grinding attachment. 
Slits absolutely true. 

It will pay you to get full details on all 
Ams machinery for the cannery. ; No. 29-B GANG SLITTER 


Max Ams Machine Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 
COAST AGENTS—BERGER & CARTER CO., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES AND SEATTLE 
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dating Bill before Congress to be opposed—Market is quiet on all lines— 
Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., January 13, 1914. 

Lessons From the Recent Meeting.—At the annual 
convention of the Canners’ League of California, held in 
San Francisco on the eighth of January, the usual reports 
of the officers were presented, and from these it could be 
readily seen that the past year had been very fruitful of re- 
sults. President E. k. Chase did not make a formal annual 
address, but Secretary Henry P. Dimond gave a resume 
of what had been done during the past year, his report be- 
ing very complete. Included in this was an account of the 
proceedings of the Nat.onal Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
and the National Canners’ Association, both of which were 
attended by him as a representative of the Canners’ League 
of California. He also conferred with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Net Weight Commission on questioas 
relating to labeling foodstuffs with the net weight of con- 
tents. 

One of the most interesting reports made at the recent 
meeting of canners was that of Dr. Ralph Gould, formerly 
government official here, on the alleged ptomaine poisoning 
cases that occurred recently at Stanford University. This 
report was very complete and interesting, and it would 
appear from this that there was absolutely no justifica- 
tion for attributing the illness of a number of students, and 
the death of one, to partaking of canned string beans (prin- 
cipally home-made), as sensationally featured in the Cali- 
iornia press. A very careful investigation of the case was 
made by Dr. Gould and a medical staff, and it was found 
that all of the sufferers had partaken of meats and gela- 
tine preparations, that were much more likely to have 
caused the symptoms that afterwards developed. 

The Dating Bill to Be Opposed.—Considerable at- 
tention was given to the new bill now in Congress, known 
as H. R. 9832, which, if it became a law, would require 
canners to place on their labels a statement of true contents 
in the proportion of ingredients used and the date of pack- 
ing. Following the discussion on this proposed measure, a 
committee, composed of C. H. Bentley, of the California 
Fruit Canners’ Association; Robert M. Barthold, of the 
Central California Canneries, and L. F. Graham, of the 
J. H. Flickinger Co., was appointed to prepare such reso- 
lutions as might be deemed advisable against the passage 
of the Act. The question was taken up at considerable 
length from all angles, and no reasonable excuse could be 
found for its passage, as it would not be a protection to the 
public in any way. The dating of containers would doubt- 
less result in a decreased consumption of canned foods, 
for while it is a fact that many canned articles actually 
improve with age, particularly fruits, the general public has 
an entirely different view of the question and would doubt- 
less refuse to accept goods not bearing a comparatively re- 
cent date. This ruling would work a great hardship on 
packers, as it would mean that labels could not be printed 
until after the close of the packing season and a count of 
the pack had been made, as it is impossible to estimate the 
size of a season’s output by varieties in advance. This 
would serve to make deliveries later than usual. The sec- 
tion of the proposed Act requiring a statement of the pro- 
portion of syrup, etc., is regarded by packers as being ex- 
tremely impractical. Different lots of fruits of the same 
variety require different grades of syrup, and even in a 


single run of fruit it would be impossible to get the same 
proportion of sugar, juice and fruit in every can. 

The officers chosen to serve the League during 1914 
were: President, E. E. Chase; vice-presidents, J. K. Arms- 
by and F. F. Stetson; treasurer, Jay Deming; secretary, H. 
P. Dimond; executive committee, C. L. Tilden, R. I. Bent- 
ley, A. C. Baumgartner, J. K. Armsby, J. H. Hunt, C. H. 
Workman, Walter M. Field, R. M. Barthold and F. A. 
Wilder. The list is the same as that of last year, with the 
exception of C. H. Workman, of the Workman Packing 
Company, who takes the place of L. M. Brinker, who passed 
away during the year. 

The Market.—But little business is now being done 
in either canned fruits or salmon, stocks in first hands being 
extremely light for this season of the year. Fruit canners 
are completing their inventories, and new price lists will 
be issued shortly by the few firms that have anything at all 
to offer. Salmon operators are receiving word from Eng- 
land to the effect that the demand for canned salmon there 
on the part of consumers is unprecedented, and a complete 
cleanup of the heavy purchases that have been made is ex- 
pected by next summer. Higher prices are expected there. 
and these are expected to reflect on the Coast market. 

Salmon Packers Protest.—Pacific Coast salmon pack- 
ers are filing protests with various members of 
Congress against the passage of the measure known 
as H. R. 9832, claiming that the dating clause 
would work a hardship on them. Many have placed 
orders for labels for two and three years in advance, and 
to be compelled to reprint these would mean the expendi- 
ture of large sums, with no benefit to the consumer. Pack- 
ers are also petitioning the Department of State to work on 
the proposition of promoting foreign trade in canned sal- 
mon by requesting foreign countries that have been bene- 
fitted by our new tariff laws to reduce their duty rates on 
salmon. It is believed that reductions will be made in a 
number of instances, and that the market for Pacific Coast 
canned fish will be considerably enlarged as a result. 

Coast Notes.—The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company has added another big freighter from San Fran- 
cisco, and on January 20th the Columbian will sail from 
this port with a large cargo of canned fruits and fish for 
Boston and Philadelphia. In order to make it an induce- 
ment for shippers to send canned salmon by this route, ra- - 
ther than by rail, a special rte of 40 cents per 100 pounds 
has been named. 

At the annual meeting of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce R. I. Bentley, of the California Fruit Can- 
ners’ Association, was chosen vice-president, and Joseph 
Durney, of the Griffith-Durney Co., was chosen a director. 

The Tulare Canning Company, Tulare, Cal., has elected 
officers for the ensuing year, as follows: Vernon Camp- 
bell, president and general manager ; C. A. Henry, secretary; 
directors, J. A. Campbell, Earlimart; A. A. Durney, San 
Francisco, and J. L. Campbell, Tulare. Mr. Durney is a 
member of the Griffith-Durney Co., which is handling the 
output of the cannery. 

J. Menist, a broker of New York, visited the Coast re- 
cently, and while in San Francisco established a branch 
office at 112 Market street, placing this in charge of O. R. 
Delliehausen. 


—_— The California Market 
rom, Reports of officers at recent meeting show business in good condition—The 
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large comming plent at San Diego, Ca * CANTON BOX COMPANY 


The Oregon Fisheries Co., with a plant at Tillamook, 
Ore., is preparing to make a pack of clams this season. 2501 to 2515 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 
The Eugene Fruit Growers’ Association, of Eugene, : 
Ore., has increased its capital stock from: $25,000 to $50,- a AC K| N G BOX ES 
000, and will erect a large addition to its cannery. 
The Junction City Grange, of Junction City, Ore., is 


working with farmers and business men there to secure a Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 
co-operative cannery. 


The Pratt-Lowe Preserving double = 
capacity of its canning plant at Modesto, Cal., by the addi- 
tion of a new canning room 60 by 114 feet in size, and a WE WANT TO SEE YOU 
new warehouse. 
The Standard Bottling Works, Fort Bragg, Cal., is to tics 
add a fruit and vegetable cannery to its plant. CANNERS CONVENTION 
The Enumclaw Milk and Cream Company is erecting a 
large milk condensing factory at Enumclaw, Wash. DURING WEEK OF FEB. 2nd, 1914 
The Clarke County Growers’ Union has raised $12,000 
for the erection of a fruit and vegetable cannery at Van- REALLY—You can’t afford not to be there 
couver, Wash. Work will begin on this about the Ist of 
reorthe Columbia River C tive Association is pl 
e Columbia River Co-operative Association is plan- 
ning to = a canning plant at White Salmon, Wash., this A. K. ROB INS & CO. 
season. The Commercial Club there is working on the 
project. BALTIMORE, MD. 
“BERKELEY.” 


E RICAN C K 3 t 20820525 CONES 
AERO DES 
0 e in a es AMERICAN 
4A 


c 
Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the soqeremante of the canning and packing industries. es | 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 20% 2g y, 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. ~ 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Specify “AM 


ERICA N” brands 


How about your soiled and rusty cans? 
MAIER’S SILVER LACQUER, 
will give them, a clean and bright appearance 


JOHN G. MAIER’S SONS, The Lacquer People. 
Manufacturers of 


LACQUERS ALL COLORS FOR CANNERS USE. Baltimore, Md. 
THE AYARS MACHINE CO. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
THE FRED H. KNAPP CO. TACKS MFG. CO. MORRAL BROS. 

S. M. RYDER & SON. | BOUTELL MFG. CO. W. A. TRESCOTT 
WM. S. KERN BURDEN & BLAKESLEE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md. J. B.. FORD CO., Wyandotte, Mich. 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE UNDER ROYALTY FOR CANADA 
THOMAS TOMATO SCALDER, THOMAS SANITARY PREPARING TABLES, 
THOMAS CONVEYORS, FRANK HAMACHEK PEA VINER FEEDER, W. A. TRESCOTT 
FRUIT & VEGETABLE GRADERS, MORRAIL GREEN CORN HUSKERS. 


WE SUPPLY COMPLETE MODERN INSTALLATIONS FOR CANNING FACTORIES 


The BROWN, BOGGS CoO., Ltd. 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country as viewed by the leading Brokers 


—Reports mainly by wire—The canned food situation as IT IS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24th, 1914. 

Returning confidence in the stability and the outlook for 
the tomato market caused a continuation this week of the ac- 
tivity in that article, which started at the opening of the new 
year. The distribution of the goods during the canning season 
was larger, possibly, than in any previous season, and the con- 
sumption must have nearly kept pace with the deliveries, for 
those markets which reported overstock and poor business in 
October and November have recently been among the liberal 
buyers for prompt shipment. Should this reaction in the mar- 
ket continue a few weeks longer it would seem to be reason- 
able to expect a further strengthening of the market prices in 
all directions. 

Though the demand was not as large and snappy as it was 
during the previous two weeks, the volume of business done in 
tomatoes this week was quite encouraging to the holders, and 
if anything the market closed firmer today than at the closing 
of the week before. The chief strength and activity was cen- 
tred in No. 2 tomatoes, the buying of that size tins by mar- 
kets which never, or seldom, handled them heretofore, except 
in a small way, being remarkably large. The trading in the 
No. 3 size was so suddenly increased on last Monday that the 
price was rushed up to 75c. dozen f. o. b. Baltimore for the 
well-known brands of the Baltimore city canners, at which 
price the majority of the city canners are still holding them. 
Should another such buying movement be started higher 
prices would be made. The country canners, however, did not 
hold the advance above 75c. dozen f. o. b. Peninsula factories. 

The other active vegetables this week were sweet pota- 
toes, string beans, white wax string beans, spinach, sauerkraut 
and baked beans, in moderate sized orders, and they were well 
scattered. Corn and peas are almost at a standstill. The 
weather in this section continues favorable for making ship- 
ments to nearby points without much danger of freezing on the 
road, and for longer distances refrigerator cars can be ob- 
tained and followed with tracers to prevent unnecessary de- 
lay on the road. 

Light demand this week for canned fruits, nothing more 
than the usual daily small orders coming in, with a preference 
for pears and apples. Pie peaches and seconds peaches moved 
out in little lots. Berries of all kinds were conspicuous by 


to the Gnnine 


their dullness. Some few fresh pineapples were canned this 
week. 

No freezing weather this week, but there was a scarcity 
of raw oysters for canning purposes and they cost like sixty. 
The prices of the canned article continue strong and demand 
was fair. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 23rd, 1914. 

The tomato market is strong and tending upwards, with 
No. 3 standards quoted at 75c.; No. 2 at 55c.; extra standard, 
hand packed, sanitary cans, at 82%c. and No. 2 of the same 
style at 6214.; fancy qualities at $1.05. 

Corn is unchanged and the market is very strong. In 
peas the demand is good at bargain prices, with early Junes 
quoted at 60c.; sifted at 70c.; extra sifted, $1.00, all for stand- 
ard grades. 

Pumpkin is nearly cleaned up, with the demand good and 
prices unchanged. Canned kraut is moving freely, with stand- 
ards quoted at 75c. and extra standards at 77%4a82c. 

HARRY C. GILBERT COMPANY. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
Waukesha, Wis., Jan. 23rd, 1914. 
Heavy sales of spot peas have been made during the past 
week at low prices. The demand continues good for peas to 
retail at 10c. and for fancy peas in the smaller siftings. The 
buyers are taking more interest in futures, and packers are re- 
porting frequent sales to old customers. 
. CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 23rd, 1914. 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association have issued a 
revised price list, showing many withdrawals, especially of 
apricots, but there are no changes in prices. 

Some Coast packers are selling future peas, but the prices 
have not been made known. Several salmon packers are pre- 
paring to attend the Baltimore Convention, and many fruit 
packers will also be represented. We have been having ex- 
tremely heavy rains, and it is likely there will be severe floods 
in the Sacramento Valley. FRISCO. 


a 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY “WE PAVE THE WAY” 
PAUL. W. PAVER, General Manager We pave the way for 

BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY IN the Packer to a broader, 


CANNED FOODS 


326 RIVER STREET 


larger and better distri- 
bution of good quality 
Canned Foods. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


— 


JOHN A. LEE ~JOHN B. HENDERSON 


LEE BROKERAGE COMPANY 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


657 RANDOLPH ST. 


PHONE, HAYMAREET 3766 


We are quality brokers in Canned Foods. If you 
have anything that is good or fine, send us a sample and we 
can get you the price. If it is poor, we are the wrong 
people to send it to. We sell Canned Foods only, and 
mo.e than any brokerage concerns in the Central West, 
with two or three exceptions. Refer you to any whole- 
sa'e grocer in Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


PICKRELL & CRAIG CO.,, Inc. 
... BROKERS... 


CANNED FOOD SPECIALISTS 
CANNED FOODS DEPT. 
J. L. Craig 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Louisville, Ky . 


| 
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Double Husker 


Patented... 


—180 ears a minute—— 
‘AUTOMATIC BUTTER, HUSKER and SILKER 


Two corn packers say 
we have a real “‘Double’’? Huske 


We have used quite a number of your ‘‘Morrall’’ Single 
Corn Huskers with very satisfactory results. We also used one 
of your ‘‘Morrall’? Double Huskers this year and we think it 
has equal capacity of two Single Huskers. 


After giving your ‘‘Morrall’’ Double Corn Husker a 
thorough trial, we are pleased to advise you, that it husked 
the corn as fast as two of our best feeders could feed same. 


One of the best points about your ‘‘Double’’ Husker is, 
that we husked double the amount of corn in the same space, 
where we formerly used the single huskers. 


This Double Husker will take less room to install and the 
proportionate work it will do, we think, will make the up-keep 
less, and it looks as though you have met all requirements of 
« Double Corn Husker. = q We consider the ‘‘Morrall’’ Double Husker another 


wonderful improvement. 
Yours very truly, 


Yours respectfully, 
The Sears & Nicholls Co., C. E. Sears & Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio, U. 8. A. By H. M. Crites, 
Oct. 28d, 1913. ‘ Circleville, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1913. 


3 and there are more 
MORRAL BROS, MORRAL, 0.—HUNTLEY MFG. CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO CANNED FOOD MARKETS, 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. o. b. Baltimore, New. York or Chicago, and Subject to the Usual Discount 
for Cash. Baltimore Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by Special Correspondents. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued. 
Baltimore Mew York  Chicage Baltimore York 
ASPARAGUS" 
Green “ “ 2% 50 4230 «240 SPINACH}-Standard 87% 
White, Large 2%.......235 220 235 75 7 
“ Peeled. “ 2% TO 290 3 00 
Green, 2 25 220 3 Dry Beans 80 8254 
White, Medium“ 205 220 i 
“ Tips White, Square “1 ...... 230 «220 Jersey 275 $00 
“ Green, Square ‘‘ 1 ...... 210 Extra Stand. Ballo.“ 3....... 82% ...... 
BAKED BEANS}-No. 1, Plain 3 6% 
In Sauce............. 37 4° 7 72% 75 
“ 52% «55 57% Fancy TO 3@o0 863, co 
7o 72% 75 “ No. 2 Stand. Md. f. °. b. Co. 47% 55 
BEANSt—Refugee Size 1 Whole No. 2...... I ze I > “ “ 3 “ “ Jo 75 
“ “ “ I I 3 N. J. go go 
<3 00 we “to, Maryland ‘‘ 235 260 
“ “ “ 974 90 to, Jersey 
“ String, Standard Green ‘‘ 2..... 65 67% 67% “ Fancy San. Cans sinch...... 1 15 
“ Stand. White Wax ‘6s 65 APPLES—New York 
Limas Extra No. 2 I 25 I 30 
“ “ Soaked “ 65 65 BB 275 
Red Kidney, Stand. No. 2 62% 60 230 250 
BEETSt{-Small, Whole I 20 I 75 75 80 
M I 15 I 40 Maine, 2 70 
2 Evergreen 60 62% 75 SLACES fe 82% 
“ “ TO...... 4 455 
Maine Style Standard 72% BLUEBERRIES§-Stand. I 10 
“ Extra Stand........... 75 771% Maine, I 80 
Standard 57% 57% Southern 6 00 
MIXED VEGETA-) No. 2—12 Kinds........ 85 BLUEBERRIES—Maine 5 75 
BLES FOR SOUP{j “z0 ‘4... CHERRIES§-No. 2 Seconds, Red............ 
OKRA AND No. 2 Standard...... 70 White......... 85 87% 
TOMATOES.t+ 85 873% Red 2 Stand. Water............. 80 82% 
PEAS*-No. 1 Ex. Sifted I 2 00 “White 130 35 
2 Early June Stand.................. 95 97% 95 2 Ex. Preserved..........; 
‘ 2 Ex. Stand. Early Junes I 05 I 07% I to 2 Red Pitted 
‘* 9 Sifted I 15 137% I as Red Io 
“ 2 Extra Fine Sifted.................. 160 170 #+«»°200 4 
2 25 2 25 PEACHES* Cala. Stand. No. 2%,L.C. 1 60 80 
Seconds 87% 70 “ Ex.Stand. 2%, “ I 80 I 90 
= “ 2 Ex. Stand. Marrowfats............ ...... IIo 100 1 Ex. Sliced Yellow, ... go 95 
PUMPEIN}-Standard No. 3 82% 4d ** 3 Standards, White......... I30 I 32% 
2 25 2 25 Yellow........ I 40 I 
Sq 85 go 2 160 1 65 


I oo 
95 
I 05 
3 50 
I 
I 20 
95 
87% 
80 
75 
60 
: . 3 25 
3 2 85 
3 
I 35 
3 I 00 
: 2 85 
95 
2 65 
I 60 
80 
4 | 
I 25 
I 50 
ie 6 50 
85 
: I 25 
2 25 
8 50 
; 85 
4 
=) I 60 
3 I 75 
I 4o 
go : 
I 00 
I 50 
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CANNED FOOD MARKETS—Continued. 


Baltimore NewYork  Chicage 


PEACHES}-No. 3 Selected, Yellow......... I 75 
3 Seconds, I 1173 
sg ” 3 Pies, Unpeeled............ go 92% 85 

PEARS}-No. 2 Seconds in 
715 711% 80 
3 Standards in Water 80 82% I yo 
Syrup..... GE I 30 

vPINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No.2 ..... I 70 1 80 I 75 

” Hawaii Sliced Extra ” 2%..... 2 25 230 215 
» Stand. ” 2%..... 200 20§ I go 
I 70 I 70 
Stand. 2 I I 50 I 60 
Grated Extra 2 I 50 I 60 I 60 
id I 40 1 55 
Shredded Syrup Io 6 25 6 50 
Crushed Water 10 4 60 49° 

” ” 

RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No. 2 to: 
Red 95 97% I 25 
Black Syrup’ 2 115 I 20 I 40 
Black Water ’’ Io ..... 6 00 6 25 6 25 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No. Riviere 300 1.05 
BERRIES§— Preserved Fe 
Extra Preserved I 50 I 55 1 60 
Standard 85 87% 1 05 

Extra Preserved I...... 92% 
Preserved 80 80 go 
Standard Water I0...... 4 25 5 25 6 50 

CANNED FISH. 

LOBSTER*-Flats, 3 25 2 85 
Plats, 25 6 25 

OVSTER S§-Stan. 85 80 95. 
8e 75 80 
1 65 1 80 1 80 
” ” I 55 I 35 I 55 

SALMON—Sockeye 2 20 I 75 

Flat 1 87% 190 

Red Alaska Tall I 32% I 35 
Pink Tall 80 80 
” flats, 2 40 
“6 Claus, 67% 7o 
” Medium Red, I 00 I Io 
or Dry No. 227% 200 
et or Dry No. f........ 117% 


Shrimp prices f. 0 b. Mississippi.) 


Cranwell & Ce., Brokers 
“ “ “ Tayler & Son, Breaors 


Wew York and Chicage prices Corrected by Special Correspondence. 
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REGULAR AND SANITARY CANS 


F. O. B. SHIPPING POINT. 


Season 1914. Prices in effect January 1. Car load lots only. 


Regular, or Cap Hole Cans. . 


The American Can Company, Continental Can Company, 
Johnson-Morse Can Company, Southern Can Company, and the 
Atlantic Can Co. quote the following prices for Cap Hole Cans:— 


Size Opening Jan.-Feb. March-April-May Season 
No. 1% in. $ 9 oo per M. 9 M. 
lt 75 1200 12 25 
2% 21-16in. 1600 1656.“ 
“ 3 536in. 27-16in. 1975 2000 2050 
“To 21-16in 4200 4a 


Solder Hemmed Caps, per thousand, 1% inch, $t.10; 21-16 inch, 
$1 60; 2% inch, $1.85; 2 7-16 inch, $2.00. 


OYSTER CANS Per M 
3 ounce 2-11-16 inch diameter inch high 8.50 
mie” 2-11-16 3-% 8.75 
6 3-% 3-5-16 II.0o 
3-% 3-15-16 11.25 


Sanitary, or Open Top Cans. 


The American Can Company, Continental Can Ccmpany, 
Johnson-Morse Can Company, Sanitary Can Company, Scutkern 
Can Company, quote the following prices for Sanitary or Open 
Top Cans:— 


Size Jan.-Feb. March-Apiil-May Season 
EF cestenasne $10 25 per M. $10 50 per M. $10 75 per M. 
14 00 14 25 14 §0 
“ 3 4% inch 1900 1950 
3 19 25 19 50 40 00 “ 
OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS. 
AND CaP CANS DIAMETER. HEIGHT. 
INO, 1 SIZE 2-11-16 4 
NNO, 4-9-16 
NO. 236 4 
NO. 3-478" 4-3-16 4-% 
SANITARY CANS 
NO. TO... 6-3-16 7 
CANNERS’ METALS. 
5 tototons 1 to4tons 
PIG “LEAD—Omabs or Federal 4 co 
x% gxIo 8x10 
SOLDER—Drop and Bar......... 22 21 20 
Wire 22 20 
be Wire Segments...... 22 21 20 
TIN PLATES. F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 lbs. Base Bessemer 3 55 
14x20, 100 lbs. ‘‘ Bessemer 3 40 
14x20, 95 lbs. ‘‘ Bessemer 3 35 
14X20, 90 Ibs. Bessemer Steel ....... 3 30 
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THE Canning TRADE 


The remarkable reception accorded the new Knapp Labeling 


Machines by our old customers as well as new ones is certain- 
ly gratifying, particularly as we have recently made no 


special advertising effort. 


Our sales were never so large, the machines never so good. 
Although, we are increasing our facilities for handling this 
increase of business, it is best to order early to insure prompt 
shipment. Each machine fully guaranteed. Let us tell you 


more about the KNAPP WAY. 


The FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 


BROWN, BOGGS & CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. CANADIAN DEALERS. 
BERGER & CARTER CO., San Francisco, Cal., PACIFIC COAST DEALERS. 


FACTS EVERY CANNER 
SHOULD KNOW 


The No. 7 C. & L. Fire Pot 
holds 7 pints gasoline. 


A 3 inch capping steel can 
be quickly heated and a pot 
of metal melted at the same 
time. 

The top section can be re- 
moved by loosening a set 
screw and burner used as a 
torch or open fire. 


The burner is swiveled so 
that the powerful flame can 
be thrown up or down. 

Very economical in use. 
The saving in fuel alone will 
soon pay for the cost of the 
fire pot. 


No. 7 FIRE POT 
Price Each - $6.00 Net 


All leading jobbers in Canners’ Supplies will supply at factory 
price or we will ship direct if cash accompanies the order. 


Our catalog of Fire Pots and Torches will be sent on request. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


Manuisewes CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


We have a 
large and 
fine equip- 
ment of 
machinery; 
therefore, 
can give 
prompt and 
satisfactory 


**Perfection’’ Power Crane 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


service 
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THE Canning TRADE 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued. 


NOTICE ‘sO ADVERTISERS.—Paid subscribers can use this 
column Free for securing either positions or hands, . To all others 
the charge is $2.00 per inch, per insertion $5.00 monthly; cash 
with order, Where the address is care of THE Canning TRADE, 
stamps should be sent to be used in forwarding answers, as the 
P. O. requires renewed postage on such. 

Advertisements will be carried for one month from date re- 
ceived, unless notified to the contrary at the end of one month. 
Advertisers should drop us a postal if the ad is wished continued. 


— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Position as Superintendent-processor, by an all- 
around man with 16 years’ experience packing fruits and vege- 
tables. Can fit out a factory; understand packers’ or open top 
cans, and can refer to some of the largest and best packers in 
Maryland. Adress BOX B 59, care’ The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as superintendent or manager. Am 
first-class packer of fruits and vegetables, also machinist and 
builder. Can build and equip any size plant from ground up, 
and understand sanitary and soldering machines. Will furnish 
best of references. Address $ 

BOX B-70, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED.—Canners who are in need of reliable Superintendents, 
processors or managers, to write to the Secretary of the Processor’s 
Association, care of The Canning Trade, and get a list of available 
—_ No charge whatever made for list of names or information 

rnished. 


Situation Wanted.—Experienced all-round can maker, on 
decorated, soldered, and sanitary cans, desires to make new 
connections with some machine house as demonstrator on can- 
making machinery, or as Foreman in can-making plant. Well 
posted on can-making; am expert machinist and good at cler- 
ical work. Address BOX B 54, care The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted.—An experienced Can Maker on Sol- 
dered or Sanitary Cans desires to make new connections with 
some can making concern as foreman. Well posted on can 
making, with 14 years of experience. Am good mechanic. No 
bad habits. Address BOX B 61, care The Canning Trade. 


Position Wanted—As Superintendent-Processor for 1914, 
or longer, on! peas, corn, tomatoes, tomatoes and okra, string- 
beans, apples, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, hominy, sauerkraut, 
pork and beans and red kidney beans. Experienced with all 
canning machinery; good machinist; married man; absolutely 
temperate; and can furnish the very best of references; now 
at liberty. Address HARRY C. NORTON, Kirk, Ky. 

Situation Wanted.—Position as Operator on sanitary 
double seamer. Price reasonable. Address 

B 49, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as superintendent. Able to handle the 
entire line of canned foods. Years of experience, and can pro- 
duce a first-class line of goods. Address ; 

“BOX B-51,” care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position by an up-to-date Canner with Agricul- 
tural College education. Familiar with canning from the cul- 
tivation of ground to the selling of the finished product; famil- 
iar with the two leading Sanitary Headers and all Standard 
equipment for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Sweets and Apples; can 
show factories built and equipped throughout by me. 

BOX B 67, care The Canning Trade. 


Position as manager or processor for 1914 wanted by man 
of practical experience in details of canning business. Salary 
and bonus proposition. References given. Address L. A. P., 
Lock Box 4, Farnham, N. Y 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-processor. Corn, 
peas and tomatoes a specialty. Address BOX “B 68,” 


Care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Pcsition as Can Salesman. Have had several 
years’ experience over large territory, handling sanitary and 
standard packers’ cans, also the general line. Address 

‘BOX B 62, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as processor, or operator of Continental 
Sanitary machine; have had 10 years’ experience in packing 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes, peaches, pumpkins, pears, blackber- 
ries, herring and herring hoe; can manage any kind of help; 
single man; strictly sober. Can give good reference. Open for 
position any time. Price reasonable. Address ‘ 


W. M. BEAUCHAMP, Hyacinth, Va. 


Wanted—By Superintendent-Processor, a position where 
good management and good pack of goods counts and is appre- 
ciated. Am familiar with all lines of machinery used in a can- 
ning factory, both sanitary and soldering machines, having had 
25 years’ practical experience in canning 26 different varieties 
of, fruits and vegetables and installing machinery and_build- 
ing new plants. Can furnish best of references from past em- 


ployers as to honesty, soberness and class of goods I can pack. 
“BOX B-73,” care The Canning Trade. 


Address 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Man as Processor, to run canning factory; must 
know how to pack kraut, pickles and peas, and must also be 
able to handle help. Applicants will please give full details as 
to past experience, salary wanted and reference, when answer- 
ing. Address A 56, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Expert Processor; one who thoroughly under- 
stands making of Jams, Jellies, Fruit Butters, Soda Fountain 
Syrups, etc. Permanent position to right man. Address 


_BOX B 64, care of The Canning Trade. 
Wanted—An A No. 1 Mince Meat Maker; a man who can 


make several different grades. Address 
B 66, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Ex,'ert Processor and Factory Superintendent 
to take charge of a proposed factory for packing a general line 
of products, including Pork and Beans, Hominy, etc. Give ref- 
erences and experience, and state salary expected. Answer 
quick. Services will be needed in building the proposed plant. 
Address ‘“‘PORK AND BEANS,” care The Canning Trade.” 


WANTED—For the season of 1914, a man experienced in 
canning and processing. Must be familiar with Johnson Clos- 
ing Machines, also understand preserving barries and fruits; 
in fact, an all-around canning plant man. Address, 

DAYTON CANNING CO., Dayton, Tenn. 


Wanted—For factory in Canada, a working processor 
capable of packing a full line of fruits and vegetables in a 
large cannery employing two hundred hands, many foreign. 
Must be able to handle caper-hole and Sanitary closing ma- 
chines, as well as fillers, syrups, viners, huskers, etc. Apply, 
stating habits, experience, married or single, with wages ex- 
pected, to BOX B-71, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as manager for 1914 by man of prac- 
tical experience in details of canning corn, peas, beans and to- 
matoes. Reference given. Address 

“BOX B-69,” care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Man experienced 
fruits and vegetables. 


in packing and processing 
State experience, reference... Address 
“BOX B-74,’ care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—aAn experienced farmer to take charge of a large 
truck and dairy farm. One who especially understands the 
raising of peas and tomatoes; must be able to manage the help. 
Address BOX B-76, care The Canning Trade. 


IF YOU WANT 


A New Formula 

Special Information 

Factory Advice 

Process Times and Data 

The Services of an Expert 
Consult 


W. L. HINCHMAN 
1 W. Main Street 
HADDONFIELD - 


N. J. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read every week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


Machinery For Sale. 


Machinery For Sale—Cont. 


For Sale-—Two Ayars’ Cappers in Al condition, and 
lot of new parts, cheap to quick buyer. 
Adress BOX A 39, 
care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Brand-new Capping Machine, with a ca- 
pacity of 4500 cans per day. Use any style heating ar- 
rangement and is practically automatic. Takes all sizes 
up to No. 10. Furnished complete and ready to run at 
$75. Address BOX A 59, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—For all practical purposes—as good as 
new: Pea Graders, Pea Cleaners, Pea Fillers, Corn Cook- 
ers, Corn Cutters, Straight Line Hoists, Retorts, Hawkins 
Cappers, Cox Cappers, etc. ; 

A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Can Making Machinery: 2 No. 10 Bliss 
Vertical Beaders; 2 No. 5 Bliss Db. Seamers; 1 Bliss No. 


0 Foot Press; 1 Bliss Cap Press; 1 No. 10 Shuster Wire | 


Cutter; 1 Slaysman Bath Floater; 4 Mitchell Slitters; 1 
Mitchell No. 10 Side Seamer; 1 Stewart Auto., Gang 
Liner and Dryer Box; H. & M. retested Baking Oven 
Thermometer. (Torris Wold Machinery: Horizontal 
Power Tester; Solder Reel; Solder Refining Kettle; Ear- 
ing Machine and Ribbon Solder Trimming Machine, 
never used.) Am. Watchman Detector Clock, 10 stations. 


HUGH ROSS, Woodbine, Pa. 


RED CROSS TOMATO CANNERY, consisting of boilers, 
engines, pumps, modern scalder, revolving peeling tables, 
capping machines, fillers, process kettles, power cranes, 
trucks, labeling machines, and all modern equipment in an 
up-to-date canning factory. Together with the Trade-Mark 
and good will of the business. 

Having retired from business, this property can be had at an 
advantageous price. 

Terms cash. 

In conection with the above, the valuable wharf property 
on which the cannery, warehouse, office and labor quarters are 
located will be rented at a low rental for the continuance of 
the business, or sold in fee. If sold in fee, three-fourths of 
purchase price may remain on mortgage at 5%. 

Some of the advantages are a well-known and paying busi- 
ness; location such that cans are delivered by trucks from 
American Can Company into warehouse. Conveyed by gravity 
from warehouse to fillers. When filled, trucked from ware- 
house to cars or barge. Raw material received either by water 
or wagon. P., B. & W. R. R. Co. tracks at the door, etc. For 
particulars, address, Ss. J. SENECA, 

Havre de Grace, Md. 


For Sale—Three Huntley Monitor Pea Graders; 
one Eureka Pea Grader; cheap. Address 


“BOX A-72,” care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Monitor Pea Grader; 15-18 H. P. Hor. 
Center Crank Engine, used 4 months; Sprague Sanitary 
Tomato Scalder; Baker Bb. Dump Scalder; Triumph 
Scalder; 60 H. P. Hor. Boiler; Sprague Continuous Ex- 
hauster; Wagon Scales, good as good; 40x60 Open Ket- 
tles; 4 tier Single Bale Crates; Vance & Baker Steam 
Box; Ulery M. & S. Silker; Cox Hand Capper; Hawkins 
Capper; Tomato Fillers; M. & S. Conant Db., Burnham, 
Morral Corn Cookers ; Corn Cutters, Apple Parers, Write 
me, even though machines your requirements for 1914 not 
mentioned. If not in stock, may get them and save you 


money. HUGH ROSS, Woodbine, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


1 7 Horse Power Vertical Engine, Post make. 

1 Wooden Tomato Washer, 18 in. wide, 30 ft. long, wire 
belt sprayers, good as new. 

1 Monitor Thomas Tomato Washer, size No. 5, 31 ft. long, 
used one season, good as new. 

1 Monitor Thomas Tomato Washer, size No. 4, 21 ft. long, 
used two seasons. 

1 Canton Duplex Pump, 2 in. inlet, 2 in. outlet. 

2 Centrifugal Pumps, brass, for pulp, tight and loose pull, 
2 in. suction, 14% in. discharge capacity, 70 gal. per minute. 
Kelso & Co. 

1 Gasoline Engine, 14% to 2 horse power, Associated 
Manuacturers’ Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

150 gal. Copper Jacket Kettle, 
star pop valve, 125 lb. pressure. 

1 Copper Coil, 4 ft. high, 2 ft. diam., coil 2 in., diam. 
X1-16 thick, not very good. 

1 Rotary Force Pump, iron, good condition, Kelso & Co., 
H. Day make, tight and loose pulleys, 8 in. diam., 2 % in. 
face, 1% inlet, 114 outlet, capacity 20 gals. at 100 rev. 
per min. 

1 Plunger Pump, 20 in. pulley, brass cylinder 3 in. diam., 
stroke 2 in-6 in., capacity 7 to 10 gallons per minute. 

2 Standard Gasoline Fire Pots, Sherwood make, good. 

2 Cider Fillers, old, not very good. 

8 Copper Coils, about 50 ft. of coil, 30 in. diam., made 
from 1 in. tubing, 150 lb. pressure, for boiling down pulp. 

2 Old Dairy Corking Machines for catsup, not much good. 

1 Box Plainer. 

1 2% in. Lever Safety Valve, good. 

2 1 in. lever safety valves, new. 

1 1%x1% in. Reducing Valve, 1-1x1% in. Reducing Valve, 
second hand. 

1 Iron Tank, 31 in. diam. x7 ft. long. 

1 Large Duplex Pump. 


HIRSCH BROS. & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


first class condition, 


For Sale at Cheap Prices—One bean or pea-picking 
table, with traveling belt ; one Sprague-Glass liquid filler; 
three Auto-tippers; one Sprague tipper; one Judge peel- 
ing machine. For further information apply to 

“Box A-%5”, care THE Canning TRADE. 


Hot Bed Sash For Sale. 


For Sale—Hot Bed Sash 3x6 feet; double light, 
$1.50 ; single, $1.25; each for trial order. Write for prices 
on glazed sash or glass in boxes and bed frames. Address 


FITZGERALD BROTHERS, 
Dept. T, Suffolk, Va. 
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Wanted and For Sale—Continued. 


Factories For Sale. 


For Sale—Canning outfit, including retorts, process 
crates, exhauster, kettles, tanks, fillers, capper and other 
equipment. Address BANK OF DOWNING, 

Downing, Wis. 


Tomato Cannery for Sale—A completely equipped 
Tomato Cannery in New Jersey, with capacity of one mil- 
lion cans. From 300 to 700 acres of fine tomatoes avail- 
able. Situated on railroad. Address 

STATHEM, COSIER & CO., INC., 
Newport, N. J. 


For Sale—Factory, long established, well located in 
Delaware, for tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, peaches, etc. ; 
private siding; present equipment, tomatoes 50,000 cans 
' per day; for sale on account owner’s poor health ; reason- 
able terms with assistance securing acreage; tomatoes 
bought last year as low as 5c. per basket. Here is a location 
you should investigate before purchasing elsewhere. If 
interested, all details will be furnished by first letter. 
Address “R,” care The Canning Trade. 


Cans For Sale. 


For Sale—Quantity of used 5 Gal. Pulp Cans, in good 
condition; lacquered inside. Have been thoroughly 
washed. Will accept any reasonable offer. Some at 
Wyoming, Del., and Chicago, III. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE.—In oder to wind up an estate, I offer for sale, 
for cash, 850 cases No. 2 Pea Cans with caps, cases and tops. 
These cans, bought of the National Can Co. of Baltimore, Md. 
Sample of cans will be forwarded on request. I will give no 
guarantee with the cans, as the estate must be settled up with- 
out delay. Make your offer accordingly. In order to make 
up carload of cans from Toano, Va., I will also consider your 
offer on 600 cases No. 3 Cans, solder hemmed caps, cases and 
tops, 10cs; No. 2 tomato cans, S. H. caps, cases and tops; 60cs; 
No. 10 cans, % doz. to case. Tomato cans, S. H. caps, cases 
and tops. The last named lots of cans bought of the Southern 
Can Co. of Baltimore, Md., and offered on above terms, name- 
ly, cash f. o. b. cars, Toano, Va. 

No reasonable offer will be declined. First come, first 
served. Address: . ANN E. MARSTON, Admix., 
D. W. Marston, dec’d., Toano, Va. 


Tomato Pulp For Sale. 


For Sale—Tomato Pulp; excellent quality; low bac- 
teria count. If interested address 


BOX A 65, care The Canning Trade. 


Seeds For Sale. 


For Sale—On account of our contract with Leonard 
Seed Company, 300 bushels of highest grade Alaska Seed 
Peas grown, @ $3.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. growing station 
C. G. SUMMERS & CO., INC., 

Baltimore, Md. 


in Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Either of our Canning Factories, located at Blackbird 


and Vandyke, Del. Both are in best of condition. Equip- 


ped with Continental closing machines for tomatoes and 
pears and Hawkins capper for corn. Can handle 400 acres 
tomatoes at either place. Both on P. R. R. side tracks. 
Two hours from Philadelphia. Two and half hours from 
Baltimore. For particulars address 
E. M. RECORDS, 
420 West 21st Street, Wilmington, Del. 


For Sale or Rent—Corn Cannery, water transporta- 
tion. Raw products at minimum prices. Local labor. 


H. C. WHITEFORD, Whiteford, Md. 


Squash Seeds Wanted. 


Wanted—To buy, low grades of Squash Seeds and 
Pumpkin Seeds for medicinal purposes. 


I. L. RADWANER, 171 Broadway, New York City. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


New and Rebuilt Canning Machinery for fruits and 
vegetables. I have been a canner over thirty years; now 
operate five factories, and a machine-shop especially for over- 
hauling canning machinery. I have expert mechanics who 
operate canning machinery in season. They know the machines 
and can sometimes rebuild them better than new. I now offer 
the entire equipment of the Syracuse Canning Company, con- 
sisting of Corn, Pea, Bean and Tomato Machinery, Copper 
Jacket Kettles, Retorts, Engines, Boilers, &c. Write for list 
and information. 


S. F. SHERMAN 


TURN IT INTO CASH! 


That surplus machinery, etc., by advertising 
it here now. Don’t store it away until rusty and 
This will 


THE Canning TRADE. 


out of date. Some one wants it. 


find him, 
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42 CANNERS READY REMINDER OF 


WACHINERY ANB SUPPLIES USED IN CANNERIES AND A 
LIST OF RELIABLE HOUSES THAT SELL THEM. 


air Pamps. 
American Compressor & Pum: 

Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
J. 8. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Asparagus 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Books om Canning, Preserving, Etc. 
“a Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00 Post- 
paid. Address The Canning Trade, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Bottle Capping, Cerking, Filling Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York 
Sprague Canning Machinery Ce., Chicago. 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 


Boxing Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fred H. Knapp Ce. Westminster, Mé. 


Brokers. 
Cc. Gilbert Chicago. Ind. 


rage Co., 
J. M. Chicag 
Pickrell-Craig Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Cans and Solacr Hemmed Usps. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

a Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, Bal- 

anita! Can Co., Fairport, 4 

ae Can Co., Baltimore. 


Making Machinery, Dies, Presses & Tools. 
(Crimpers, Testers, 

are Machine Co., Salem. 

Bliss Co., Brooklyn. N 

: Maz Machine Co t. Vernon, 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baitim 

Slaysman & Co., Ba Beitimore. 

Stevenson Co., Baitimore. 

L. & J. A. B teward, Rutland, Vt. 

Torris, Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Oamners’ Supplies. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Boggs Co. Hamilton, Ont. 
usm obins & Co., Baltimore 
Geen’ Lockwood Co. Philadelphia. 
Sinclair Scott Co. itimore 
rague Canning "Machinery Co., Chicago. 
R. Stickney, 


dan Righting Machine. 
Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Cam Straighteners. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 


ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Carter-Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Handy Seamer Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
L. & J. A. Steward, "Rutland, Vt. 
ning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels. 


Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Handy Capper Mfg. Go., Baltimore. 
Max Ars Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥ 
= Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclar ox "Balti 
aysman 
Canning Mschloery Ce., Chicago. 

Baltimore 
portland, Maine. 
Baltimore. 


Capping Steel Clamp. 
Colbert Cang. Machy, Co., Baltimore. 


Catsup Machines. 
i Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Brown-Boggs Hamilton, Ont. 

Sinclair 
Sprague Can 


Co., Chicage. 


Censulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Continuous Agitating Cooker, 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco 


‘Cern Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
ars Machine Co., aw N. J. 
orral Morral 
A. K. Robins & Co., pattimere, Ma. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Corn Huskers, Cutters and Silkers. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffallo, wT. 
Sprasue Canning Mach. Co., Chicago. 


Copper Coils, Kettles, Etc. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, O 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. . 
A. E. Robins & Ma. 
Sinclair Scott 
Sprague Canning Co., Chicage. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Iver Creek, N. Y. 


Directory of Canners. ; 
* National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Crates, Iron Process. 
Bros., Mo oO. 
pr: ‘anning Machine: 0., cago 
Geo. W. Zast Zastrow, Baltimore 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
B. & Sons, Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Aycrs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Colbert Cang. Mchy Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Colbert Cone. Mcby. "Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baltimore. Ces 
Cannin, chinery Cvw., cage. 
R. Stickney, Portiand,. Me. 
Fire Pots. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Clayton & & Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1 Mfg re. 
Cc. M. conf, Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
& Sons, Baltimore. 


Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland: Me. 


sy Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
Geo. BE. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 


Gas Machines. 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 


Insurance. 

Canners’ Exchange, C 

(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 

Kerosene Oil Systems. 

Lambert, Detroit, Mick. 

J. 8. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 

Geo. B. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 

Edw. Renne burg & Sons, Baltimore 

A. KE. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

tt Co., Baltimore. 

Geo. . Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Labels. 

Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Labeling Machines. 

Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

Fred H. Knapp Co. Westminster, M4. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Lacquer. 
John G. Maters’ Beitimere. 
Seely Bros.. Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
y Bros., Biaine, Wash. 


Oyster Machinery. 
pee. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 


Paring Machines, Apple, ete. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Paste.. 


Fred H. Enapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Patent Attorneys. 
Edw. 8. Duvall, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Pea Separators er Graders. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Bdw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
A. E. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. J. Judge, San Franci ace. 
B. J. Lewis, "Mitebel z. 
The John R. Mitchell Gon, Baltimore 
Sinclair Co., Baltimore. 
venson, & Co., Baltimore. 
. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Process in Glass 
Pure Food Process Co,, Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Restaurants 
G. W, Hyde, Baltimore, 


Sanitary Cans. 
American Can Co., New York,: Baltimor 
Chicago. 
Consgnontat Can Co., Chicago, Syracuse, Ba: 


Sanitery Can Co., New York City 
(Indianapolis, Bridgeton.) 


L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Ve. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Max Ams Machine Ce., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
L & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Torris, Wold & Co., Chicago. 


Seeds. 


J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


Bieves and Screens. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baitimore. 
_ Sprague Canning “Machinery Co., Chicage 


Scalders, Tomato, ete. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., "Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, oO. 

Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co Itimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Torris, Wold & Co., Chicago. 
String Bean Machinery. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
B. J. Lewis, Middleport, 
Wipers, Oan. 
Machine Ce., Saiem, N. J. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Ce., Chicage. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


What Some Users Say: 


‘We run for weeks and did not lose a can.’’ 
‘*No need for poor cans unless you want them.’’ 


‘*‘We have the seamer running fine, have not lost a can in two 


weeks.,’’ 
‘*We run hundreds of cases and not a can lost.’’ 
The can stands still. No slop, no waste. 


This machine is designed for sealing open top cans after being filled. 

* The operator places the filled can, with the cover in position, on 
the conveyor on the left as shown. Thecan is taken under a header, 
where the cover is pressed into position and fastened there; it is then 
taken into a dial which moves it around into the seaming head, where 


the can stands still during the seaming operation. 


These machines are regularly built for one size can and have a 
capacity of from 25 to 30 cans per minute, according to size. 


Steward Patent Lock and Lap Side Seam Sanitary Cans 
Why Not Use Them. 


A Great Success. 


The Improved Lock and Lap Side Seam for Open Top Double 


THE CAN 
STANDS STILL 


Patented and 
Patents Pending 


Seam cans was ORIGINATED, DEVELOPED AND PATENTED «sTEWARD” DOUBLE SEAMER, Ne. 6 


by us. 


L. & J. A. STEWARD, 


With Automatic Feed For Round Cans 
We are the sole owners of this patent. 
All persons are warned against infringing this 


patent by making or using sanitary cans with 
Rutland, Vt. lock ond te side seam. ‘ 


DEALERS IN 


Canning Machinery 
New and Second-Hand 


Cappers, Fillers, Scald- 
ers, Kettles, Corn 
Cookers, Cutters, 


If it is Silkers, Etc., Etc. 

used ina Condensed Milk 

Canning Machinery 

Factory, 

We sell it Don’t Worry 

) ask us, we’ll 
: get it for you 
_ Cans, Shooks, 


Solder, Crates, 
Climax Flux, Wire 
Solder Machines, 

Gas Machines 


for all purposes 


Correspondence Solicited 


Double Pineapple Grater 


(With Hopper Removed. ) 


The large-tooth saws on the two upper 
spindles coarse grind the fruit which passes 
down to the fine saws on the two lower 
spindles; from there it falls into a tub 
placed under the machine tc receive it. 
This machine is well braced and the work- 
manship is of the best; the gears are cut 
from the solid and the saws are all milled 
from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. The Hopper 
- discharge shoots are lined with white 
pine. 3 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL Co., 
Foot of Washington Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Baltimore Canonsburg New York Syracuse Chicago 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


To Our Friends and oe 


Despite what is generally conceded to be a reduced output of canned 
foods, it is a great satisfaction for us to tell you that our sales during 1913 
kept well up to our standard—the growth of our business has been, during 
the season just passed, remarkable in Open Top or Sanitary cans and this 
is due, unquestionably, to the excellence of our cans as well as the superi- 
ority of our Closing Machines. 


We have just finished erecting and equipping new Open Top or 
Sanitary can plants at Baltimore and at Syracuse, N. Y. and these, in 
addition to our facilities for making this can at Canonsburg, Pa., and 
Chicago, Ill., puts us easily in the front rank of Open Top or Sanitary 
can manufacturers in this country. 


We are in position to take care of your requirements, regardless of 
the quantity you will use, and this applies to the regular soldered cans 


with solder hemmed caps, Open Top or Sanitary cans and the best Closing 
Machine that is made. 


We are also very large manufacturers of 5-gallon Pulp Cans. 


We thank you for your patronage and we want to show you that 
we appreciate it very highly and will at all times give the best personal 
attention to your requirements. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


THOS. G. CRANWELL, President 
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OF THE 
7TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ and ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 
BALTIMORE, FEB’Y 2 to 7, 1914 


Consisting of Original Articles and Statistical Data, Illustrating 
the Practical Development of the various branches 
of the Canning Industry and showing 
the present magnitude of 
the business 


Most Prominent Men 


Edited by 
ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
of THE Canning TRADE 


ALSO IN CELEBRATION 


OF THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT BALTIMORE FIRE 


AND OF THE 


37TH ANNIVERSARY OF “THE Canning TRADE” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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THE PIONEERS 


GEORGE BURNHAM 
1831-1909 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD 
1787-1864 


NICOLAS APPERT 
1750-1841 


LOUIS MCMURRAY 
1823-1888 


THOMAS KENSETT 
1814-1877 


— 


HE secret of preserving food in its natural, succulent state was discovered, rather than 
invented, in the year 1795, but Napoleon’s prize of 12,000 francs, which was the incentive 
that led to the discovery, was not paid to Nicholas Appert until the year 1809, and the 

method given to the world. 

It is singularly appropriate, therefore that here in Baltimore, the city that has long been 
known as the “mother of the canning industry’’, just about one hundred years after its origin, 
there should be held the Annual Meeting of the National Canners’ Association, representing the 
foremost thought and concerted effort in the world of canned foods. And it would seem the right 
time and the proper place, the psychological moment, as it were, to record for all time, in perman- 
ent form, the history of the progress of that greatest discovery in the world’s history; such we 
claim for canned foods. 

If there be one thing upon which human life and all endeavor depends more than all else, it 
must be the food supply. Therefore, that method which improves and increases this supply, gar- 
nering the surplus in days of plenty to release it in the bleak days of want, unchanged and as 
nutritious as ever; which makes the best foods cheap to the poor in the slums, as well as to the 
rich in their mansions; which robs scurvy of its dread, on the high seas, in the burning desert, or 
in the frozen polar regions; that method must be the greatest blessing conferred upon humanity. 
Such is the canned food industry. 

The world could not dispense with canned foods and live; for without them progress would 
be halted, effort hobbled, if not extinguished, navies dismantled, armies dispersed, the great prog- 
ress of the world stayed and thrown back upon itself shattered. Deprived of canned foods, all 
nations would fall into greater depths of depravity than heretofore known because the world has 
been enabled to climb higher through the improved food it feeds upon. “‘Mens sana, in corpore 
sano’’—a sound mind in a sound body—is possible only through the proper nourishment of the 
body. Why, then, is it not right to claim that America leads the world because her people are the 
best fed nation of the earth; and the best fed nation because she succeeded in developing the can- 
ning industry to a greater degree than all other nations combined / : 

What could be more interesting than the history of this wonderful development in the small * 
a space of a century; yes, hardly more than a half century in actual effort This then is the reason, 
bi and surely sufficient, for compiling this History of the Canning Industry; and that it has been writ- 
. ten by the very men who have had a hand in this wonderful development, insures its correctness. 

The marvelous increase in the production of canned foods, from a few thousand cans fifty 
years ago—packed mainly as army rations—to the present enormous output and consumption of 
over 3,000,000,000 cans is solely and directly attributable to the origination and development of 
mechanical means in the factories, and the resultant improved supplies. In fact, the progress of 
; the industry has been markedly controlled by the development of these mechanical means. Through 
improved machinery the grower has been enabled to supply more and better crops; and the canner 
able to care for greater quantities and in better condition, because more quickly handled. One of 
the most interesting evolutions of the world is shown in the development of the tin can; label print- 
ing, while a much older trade, has nevertheless shown great advancement; soldering methods and 
materials are ona par with the industry’s advancement; boxes and box-making likewise. And 
what shall be said of the men who have produced the markets without which this tremendous 
production of goods could never have been reached, or if it had been, would have been valueless 
through the lack of consumers—the brokers / 

We desire to extend our sincere thanks and acknowledgements to the contributors. They 
have conferred a lasting favor upon all the industry; one which every man making his living in 
this industry, or at all interested in it, will fully appreciate and be duly grateful. 

THE EDITOR. 
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THE CANninc TRADE 


HE rise and progress of the 
great industrial develop- 
ments of the wonderful 
Ninteenth Century, in which 
mankind, reveling in the 
might of ‘intellect and dis- 
closing energy hitherto un- 
known in human force, has 
brought into the channels of 
progress such remarkable ac- 
cessories to industrial serv- 

ice, such extraordinary fruition to the aspirations of 


genius, that even the unseen, mysterious and heretofore 
supposed inert forces of nature have been wrought into 
mechanical servants, harnessed and made subservient to 
the will of man. ! 

And while factors of progress, unknown to the most 
profound philosophy, have been discovered and brought 
into daily use, so vast in their results have been those 
products of intelligence that the mind, lost in a maze of 
wonders, has ceased to speculate upon the success of 


science, and calmly awaits still greater discoveries for 
the benefit of mankind. 

It would require another Homer and another Illiad to 
voice even the outlines of the wonderful story of progress 
_ of that remarkable epoch. The pen of the historian may 


| ° ° 
| dryly indite in statistics the record of advancement, but 
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Retrospect 


By F. W. SCHULTZ 


only the language of some great poet could thrill the 
mind by singing in heroic lines the story of gigantic 
achievements and extraordinary results of man’s efforts 
during the past century. 

Among these remarkable developments there is not one 
that more importantly affects our economic weliare than 
the rise and progress of the canning industry of this 
country. To trace it from its inception to the present 
time would be a revelation of the might of human en- 
ergy and a striking example of industrial enterprise 
which have covered the desert of need with a new and 
benificent fruitage of industry. Through it the food 
resources of the world have been, to a large extent, revo- 
lutionized, and the terrors of restricted diet through long 
and inclement winters have largely passed away. The 
polar regions and the tropics alike rejoice in the bounty 
of the temperate zone. The ship destined for a long voy- 
age no more need fear the inroad of disease which often 
made a hell of the very stronghold of commerce. For 
all the hoarded gifts of summer live in the can, and 
the sunlight of August is preserved to make happy the 
frosts of December. The poor man now may, without 
extravagance, indulge in food luxuries which fifty years 
ago the wealthiest could not obtain. Not only do the 
people of our country, where this industry exists as in no 
other, reap the benefit of this generous food product, but 
vast cargoes are sent to every land where civilization 
exists, and the paradox is apparent of armies being aided 
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THE TRADE 


in their missions of destruction by this ever ready product 
of peace. 

One of the extraordinary features of this industry, 
never thus far noticed by economists, is the fact that but 
with slight exception all articles of food have within the 
past twenty years about doubled in price except canned 
foods, which have remained stationary; and when the 
daily complaint of the advancing cost of food is made 
through the press, canned food is never mentioned. This 
important fact should, in a measure, point to conditions 
which, if utilized, would to some extent relieve the exces- 
sive prices which have brought hardship and dissatis- 
faction to the worker and wage earner, and afford 
some means by which future ef- 


It is fitting at this time to note some of the beneficent 
features for which “THE Canning TRADE” stands 
sponsor. Through its efforts was formed the Laltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange, which may be regarded as the 
parent of the annual assemblages which give an interna- 
tional aspect to the canning interests. It brought forth 
the question of the standard can, and later its standard 
contents, and forced them to a successful issue. When- 
ever the integrity or welfare of the canning interests were 
assailed, it always jumped into the breach and fought 
until injustice was exposed and right triumphed. At 
times, would be scientists, in order to get themselves into 
print, made it a point to assail the healthfulness of canned 
foods as a food, and so persistent 
were these unjustified attacks that 


forts may be successfully made to 
better the home life and lead to 


the public began to fear that some 
truth might be at the bottom of 


economic contentment. 

The press is the handmaid of 
progress and its nursing bottle 
publicity; without it enterprise 
would never emerge in- 
fancy, and the factors which have 
aided so extensively in the devel- 
opment of the canning industry 
are those publications devoted to 
its interest. The chief among 
these has been and is “THE Can- 
ning TRADE.” The advancement 
of this journal has been co-exten- 
sive with the advancement of the 
canning industry. Its career be- 
gan in 1878 as a modest semi- 
monthly folio sheet, in Baltimore 
city. It had its infantile troubles 
as a matter of course, but evolu- 
tion, especially under the guardi- 


these statements. “THE Can- 
ning TRADE” at once took up 
the matter, and by a series of con- 
vincing articles, which were ex- 
tensively copied throughout the 
civilized world, showed how ut- 
terly unfounded were these state- 
ments and how entirely impossi- 
ble it was to generate any im- 
proper substance whatever within 
a can of food prepared by any 
reputable house. And so came 
the quietus. In a word “THE 
Canning TRADE,” has been en- 
tirely and solely devoted to the 
canning interests, first, last and at 
all times, and as a constant reader 
of it, I congratulate it upon its 
consistent course, and especially 
upon the splendid issue which its 


anship of the late lamented E. S. 


enterprise has brought forth to 
commemorate the annual convo- 


Judge, has brought it to its pres- 
ent splendid proportions, and the 
worthy son of a worthy sire may 
now rejoice in its unqualified 
success. 


cation of the canning interests 
and its related industries, which 
we have the honor of holding in 
this our good and beautiful city of 
Baltimore. 
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THE TRADH 


By HUGH 


AQORD BYRON, a gifted Eng- 
lish poet, once said: “I arose 
one morning and found my- 
self famous.” The first two 
cantos of his descriptive 
poem “Childe Harold” had 
been published; the literary 
world had clapped its hands 
in approval and crowned him 
with classic laurel. + Three 
») ke times before this work saw 
AG the light of day, the author, 
wearied and _ disappointed, 
had laid away upon the shelves of time every vestige of 
original thought which had inspired him. The clamor- 
ous importunities of his closest friends induced him to 
take up the theme again, after the lapse of many years, 
to its triumphant conclusion. 

How little the world knows—how much less it cares— 
for time or thought expended by master minds while 
perfecting an invention, or chiseling into shape the cold, 
inanimate marble, or pursuing the heights and depths 
of a scientific discovery. Wakeful nights and tiresome 
days count for naught in the public reckoning; only the 
finished, well-rounded work attracts and enlists atten- 
tion. 


Earliest Efforts In Canning. 

Very little. if any, information is to be had of the days 
and nights of toil, alternately filled with hope and de- 
spair, prior to that day in June, 1809, when the Govern- 
ment of France published “A monograph upon the art 
of preserving animal and vegetable substances,” signed 
by N. Appert, in which the announcement was also made 
that the author was entitled to the reward of 12,000 francs 
for the best treatise submitted on the subject. From the 
date of the publication of Appert’s paper, the theory, or 
rather the method, of canning is said to have begun. 
Scientists in England, Sweden and France were engaged 
in experimenting to perfect the art at practically the same 
time, though the Frenchman carried off the palm and has 
been regarded to this day as the father of a science which 
has proved to be of inestimable value to all mankind. 


When Introduced In United States. 
How the invention of Appert was introduced into the 
United States is a simple story. As, for instance, Sir 


Walter Raleigh learned to smoke tobacco in the colony 
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Baltimore 
Master of the Art of Canning 


S. OREM 


Ex-President of The Canned Goods Exchange 


of Virginia. After returning to his native land, he intro- 
duced the habit at court, and soon thereafter all England 
was smoking. In the reverse way, the “art of preserving 
animal and vegetable substances” was brought to our 
shores by an Englishman in 1821, who, some years after, 
established a business in New England. 

It is said that Thomas Kensett, then of New York, but 
later of Baltimore, in 1825, applied jor a patent for “pre- 
serving animal, vegetable and other perishable foods,” 
not knowing that France was the birthplace of the 
science, or that such a person as .\ppert was engaged in 
preserving, and more than likely, selling the product of 
his brain. It is related, that the officials in the patent 
office at Washington were so skeptical of the claims for 
an invention of this kind, that the request was regarded 
as a hoax, and declined to nibble at the bait. ‘The fact 
that it was nearly ten years after such an application for 
a patent had been filed, before the same was granted, 
gives some color to the story. 


Baltimore the Center. 

Baltimore, however, was far better adapted to pursue 
this infant industry than cold, bleak New England or 
New York. Situated in the midst of a great area of kindly 
soil, with an equable climate, it has ever been capable ot 
producing the best yield of every variety of fruits and 
vegetables the earth could furnish. The bottoms of the 
beautiful Chesapeake Lay and its tributaries. covered 
with fabulous wealth, beckoned and called to those who 
would profit, to enter and gather the yield, which though 
hidden from the eyes of man, he had not sown neither 
had he strewn. Thus, from the very beginning, Dalti- 
more became the centre of the industry, and holds the 
supremacy to this day. .\ll other cities and towns in the 
United States wherein canning is conducted radiate from 
it much like the spokes in a wheel radiate from its centre 
or hub. 

Chesapeake Bay the Mecca, 

With a bountiful supply of Oysters at her very gates, 
Baltimore naturally attracted those men in distant ¢ities 
who had confined their efforts to preserving in bottles 
and jars, to locate in this city and try out the tin can for 
their purposes. So, that in 1841, baltimore was packing 
oysters in hermetically sealed cans, though the system 
was most primitive and crude. Indeed, as we now view 
their work, it had all the color and flavor of mediaevilism. 
A crane was erected from which was suspended a com- 
mon iron kettle, filled with water and kept to the boiling 
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point by a fire of cord wood! 

Undoubtedly the Chesapeake Bay was the Mecca to 
which all eyes were turned and to which the earlier can- 
ners journeyed. Its reputation then for the finest flav- 
ored oysters in the known world was established, and 
this reputation is maintained until this day. It is within 
the range of human possibility, that the same locations 
in the Chesapeake which furnished oysters to the canner 
in 1841, are now supplying houses at work in this city 
at the present hour. It also will be of interest to him 
who reads, that from 1840 to 1914 more than 500,000,000 
bushels of oysters have been taken from the bed of this 
“prince of waters,”—more than the combined output of 
all oyster producing waters in the world, for a century. 

1845-50 notes but little change, except that a some- 
what improved can was heralded, making its ap- 
pearance about 1849. ‘There was a noticeable addition, 
however, in the number of firms 
engaged in the work. The found- 


ing. The present day canner rivals the ancient King of 
Israel in wisdom and knowledge, not one-tenth part of 
which his predecessors possessed. It is not uncommon, 
that upon his staff of advisors there is one having earned 
the title of Ph. D., and by his scientific knowledge, is 
competent to advise and point the way how to comply 
with all the requirements of every food law. State and 
Government chemists are always at the canner’s com- 
mand, and the doors of the best equipped laboratories 
are open to him. The telegraph, telephone, and cable, 
also transportation by land and sea are so complete he is 
able to talk to, and to ship his output to every quarter 
and corner of the globe. It seems incredible now, that 
Baltimore was canning oysters in 1841. But it is a fact, 
nevertheless, indisputable, indellible. What great gulfs 
of time separate then and now! ‘The word “sterilization” 
was unknown to these ancients, at least so far as it had 
any bearing or connection with 
the business then in hand. Tin 


er of the present house of Wm. 
Numsen & Sons, began pickling 


cans were so crude in manufac- 


and preserving during these 
years, adding oysters to his line 
in 1850. 

1850-55 records great progress. 
Prior to these years, wherever the 
business of canning or preserving 
was conducted, lobsters, sardines, 
and oysters were almost exclu- 
sively employed. During the 
years just noted fruits and vege- 
tables were successfully added to 
the list, though experiments had 
been conducted for a number of 
years previously without positive 
good results. The white light of 
fame must have beat fiercely 
down upon that firm who dared 
to stray away from the beaten 
path, and in this period, with un- 
daunted courage began the pack- 
ing of peaches in syrup. This 
honor, the records say, belongs to 
the forbears of the present house 


ture and the process so slow, that 
a workman capable of completing 
a task of sixty in a day, was 
deemed a marvel. ‘There was not 
a mile of railroad track west of 
the Allegheny mountains. ‘The 
first telegraph message had not 
yet been sent ticking over the 
wires between LJaltimore and 
Washington, until a year after 
this event. ‘Texas was a terri- 
tory. The sewing machine was 
not invented until five years lat- 
er, nor was California admitted 
into the union until nine years 
after Laltimore was at work in 
the canning business! 

Let no one detract from these 
pioneers the honor so_ bravely 
won, and so richly deserved. By 
their patience and_ persistence 
they cleared the way of haze and 
doubt, and demonstrated, if even 
only to themselves, that their 


of Thos. J. Myer & Co. 
Previous to the record thus far 


faith failed not. ‘Their tests and 
trials were not futile but were 


enumerated, the efforts put fort 

to broaden and promote the in- 
dustry wavered between success 
and failure. The men who were 
working so earnestly to succeed, 
and so valiantly against the greatest odds, were never- 
theless working in the dark. Foods which “kept” after 
being cooked at a temperature of 190 to 212 degrees were 
counted successes. The failures were occasioned because 
sufficient heat could not be generated to “keep” or to 
“hold” the contents of the can. Thus the failures were 
many, for super-heated water or live steam were then 
unknown. 

Until 1860 it can be well said the industry was in a 
comatose or dormant state. While the efforts to advance 
were no doubt very great, yet they were very deficient, 
lacking in knowledge, and most likely in interest and 
zeal, But in 1890 a great event transpired. 


An Interesting Contrast. 
Personal comparisons are as often pleasurable as they 
are painful. ‘The impersonal at least, are always interest- 


destined to become in later years 
a powerful and prosperous agent 
in the commercial world. There 
must come a day, when a niche 
will be found in the hall of fame 
wherein their names will be placed, and passing by, 
generations will for a moment pause and bare their 
heads, and in reverent voice exclaim: “Palmam qui 
meruit ferat.” 


Science Whispers a Secret. 

The achievement thus far recounted is but the pro- 
logue to that marvelous development which, beginning 
during the civil war, has swept along unabated for hali 
a century. The demand for food by a nation in arms to 
sustain its armies while on the march or in the field, 
taxed to the uttermost those who had contracted to fur- 


nish it. The products of the cannery were diligently 
sought. The demand was enormous, the supply infin- 
itesimal. How could such a demand be met when it 


required from five to six hours to process or cook the 
food at a temperature of 212 degrees, limiting the total 
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output of the best equipped cannery to about 2,000 or 
2,500 cans per day? Conditions were serious; the tide of 
fortune was sweeping by, and not a single canner able to 
embark upon its flood. But, “when things are at their 
worst, they sometimes mend,” and the truth of this axiom 
was about to be verified. Science, with her thousand 
secrets, whispered a simple, though valuable one in the 
sar of genius, who put into practical use a discovery, 
made in 1808, by Sir Humphrey Davy, an eminent Eng- 
lish chemist, which turned the dark and dreary days into 
high noon and blazing sunshine. 


Genius Applies the Secret. 

Calcium chloride was the agent’ employed, which, when 
added in sufficient quantities to boiling water, increased 
the temperature to any degree desired. \\ hether this 
salt had commercial value prior to its adoption for cook- 
ing the products of the cannery, is of but little moment. 
That the result obtained from its use was “a consumma- 
tion devoutly wished,” there is abundant and lasting 
testimony. .\ temperature of 240 degrees, was easily 
obtained, and in consequence, the time of process was 
reduced from five to six hours necessary by former meth- 
iis, to twenty-five or forty minutes, dependent upon the 
kind of food to be cooked, while the output of the canner 
was increased from 2,500 to near 20,000 cans per day. The 
introduction of calcium for the canner’s use is credited 
to Mr. Isaac Solomon, who conducted an unpretentious 
establishment in Balt'more, about 1860-61. 

Lest this paper be read by those unacquainted with the 
technic of canning or preserving fruits and vegetables, it 
is well to say for their enlightenment, that before the 
process of cooking begins, the fruit or vegetable is place | 
in the can in its fresh state direct from the fields. The 
can is then hermetically sealed and the cooking begins. 
The super-heated water is employed only to cook the 
food in the can after it is completely sealed. It could not. 
under any circumstances, come in contact with the food. 
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The Despotic Processor. 
Before this valuable aid to canning came in general 
use, there existed a cordial bonhomie between the various 
firms, a free and easy interchange of opinion, a desire to 
receive and impart information on any of the intricacies 
of the business. \Wiuth the advent of the new process, 
every one became a sealed book. The closest scrutiny 
Was maintained to see no prowler was abroad to obtain 
by stealth, or in any other manner, information as to 
time or temperature given the products. The processor 
stalked abroad in the power of his might—‘grand, 
gloomy and peculiar.” He was arbitrary, arrogant, dom- 
ineering, the “boss”; the proprietor a willing slave. Pro- 
cessing was a profound secret altogether in his keeping, 
the possession of which made him a despot. This knowl- 
edge he handed down by word of mouth either to his 
sons or brothers, when he was about to retire from his 
profession, that the secret might be kept within his own 
immediate family. Locked in his room with kettles and 
thermometer, none dared approach him in his lair. The 
only communication to be had with him was by means 
of a wicket in the door to his room, which, when knocked 
upon loud or long enough, he occasionally deigned to 
answer. Indeed, this room was so well guarded that its 
secrets might not escape, the inscription which Dante 
saw in his vision written over the gates of Ilell: 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter here,’ 
could well have been placed over this door, for it had 
the same meaning to those whose only privilege it was 


to stand off at a distance and gaze at a place they dare 
not enter. For many years this state of affairs continued. 


Each house being satisfied the “we plus ultra” of canning 
had been reached, continued the same method of process- 
ing until 1874, when another great event transpired. 


Origin of “Cove Oysters.” 
Sometime, between the years 1865-70, a canner, some- 
what bolder or more progressive than his competitors, 
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adopted as a prefix to oysters cooked in a hermetically 
sealed can, the word “Cove.” Many inquiries have been 
sent to Baltimore, asking the derivation of this term, 
during the fifty years it has been in use. It is almost gen- 
erally conceded, that the thousands of inlets and coves 
which indent the shores of the Chesapeake bay sug- 
gested the term “Cove Oysters” to the canner who first 
used it, the claim being set up that he greatly desired to 
accentuate the marine atmosphere which surrounded his 
product, and accordingly adopted the term. If the facts 
were otherwise, this legend would remain forever undis- 
turbed. The story is far more prosaic and commonplace. 
In those years, “Cove” street, the indentity of which is 
now entirely lost, was more an alley than a street, and 
ran east and west from the northernmost point of Dalti- 
more’s harbor, for the distance of three short blocks. 
Two “oyster shops,” as they were then called, were 
located in one of these blocks, almost directly opposite. 
One was a shipper of oysters in the fresh, or raw state, 
the other a canner of hermetically sealed oysters. ‘The 
canner used a label upon which was printed “Fresh Che s- 
apeake Oysters” to which the “raw” man demurred. 
Hence to dilferentiate between raw and cooked oysters, 
the term “Cove Oysters” was decided upon. The name 
of a street supplied the t.tle, and not any cove or other 
place in the Chesapeake bay. Thus many a legend be- 
fore this day, has been dispelled, 


A Remarkable Invention. 

After years of patient endeavor, Mr, A. K. Shriver, a 
canner of Baltimore, invented in 1874, the combination 
closed-kettle for cooking with super-heated water or live 
steam. It is a remarkable fact that the general public 
was not aware of the experiments being made to perfect 
this invention until it was entirely completed and ready 
for use and the patent granted. It also seems strange 
that among the number of engineers and machinists find- 
ing employment in the several canneries, not one of them 
had even suggested such a process, but that it should 
have been the product of the brain of a layman. ‘This 
kettle bore the name of the designer, and in fact is known 
to this day as the Shriver kettle, which is in common use 
all over the United States and foreign countries as well. 

From the introduction of the Shriver process, which 
wrought a revolution in the canning industry, the incep- 
tion or origin of every piece of machinery manufactured 
for the canners’ use can easily be traced. Provided with 
a number of process kettles and a full supply of the 
vield from water and soil, the output of the cannery is 
unlimited. ‘Chis manner of cooking, so far in advance oi 
previous methods in its simplicity, required the best 
efforts of inventors to plan labor-saving machinery, 
whereby the preparation of fruits and vegetables prior to 
the time of cooking must be materially increased to keep 
abreast of the work the kettles were turning out. Then 
it was that the patent office in Washington extended 
its office hours to receive applications and its rooms were 
crowded with models and devices of every kind to expedi- 
ate the work and decrease the labor which, until this 
cate, Was entirely performed by hand. 

The patience of the reader has no doubt been overtaxed 
1a following so far that which is herein set forth. It 
would be idle and even more tedious to recite the further 
advances and improvements as they occurred from the 


last named date to the present time, for they are strictly 
modern and within the knowledge of every one connected 
in any way with the industry. 


Another Notable Achievement. 

Not the least among the many achievements written 
opposite the names of Baltimore canners, is the organiza- 
tion of the Canned Goods Exchange, the first, as well as 
the oldest association of canners in the world engaged 
in the laudable effort to elevate their business and their 
products as well. This Exchange was incorporated in 
1882, and its archives were filled with most valuable 
records and data gathered from home and abroad, con- 
tributed to its library by its officers and members. They 
were all destroyed by the great fire of 1904. These docu- 
ments had always been prized by the membership, be- 
cause each one felt an individual ownership in them, 
hence their loss was keenly felt. It was not long after 
their destruction, however, before it was realized these 
old papers had served their day and purpose, for they 
belonged to the musty past, and were considered no 
longer useful. Thus the onward march of progress de- 
mands the right of way, while sentiment retires, hiding 
its diminished head. 

The influence exercised by this Exchange in Govern- 
ment legislation cannot be recorded at this time, except 
to point out that long before Congress began the consid- 
eration of the Food and Drugs Act, it forwarded a peti- 
tion to the House of Representatives to enact a pure 
food law. When finally such legislation was contem- 
plated, the Maryland representatives, who had been 
coached with a general knowledge of the canning busi- 
ness, were also supplied with arguments and data so 
their speeches in favor of the enactment would be more 
convincing. The trade terms, “GO days acceptance, or 
cash, less 1% per cent in 10 days,” now in universal use, 
were first promulgated by this Exchange. It originated 
the “guarantee on swells,” which is like-wise in general 
use. More than twenty years ago it discarded a reli¢ 
of an unknown age, by which the sizes of cans were 
described in pounds, and adopted an order designating 
them thereafter by numbers. [lrogressive, enterprising, 
with quick discernment, this “Mother of Associations” by 
its foresight and originality so often displayed has ren- 
dered the entire canning trade a service which cannot be 
measured by any rule. 


Baltimore Always a Leader. 

As the scroll of history is unrolled, the advantages 
Baltimore offered as a canning centre become more 
plainly revealed, and the enviable position so long occu- 
pied as the pioneer in experiment and invention is more 
apparent. Baltimore has ever been a leader. Upon the 
same page which gives credit to this city as the first to 
erect a monument. to the “Father of his Country,” the 
first to use illuminating gas, the first to erect a telegraph 
line, the first in which a railroad company was organized, 
the first to send a steam vessel across the Atlantic, the 
first to use electric cars, there is also to be enrolled this 
dominant, potent fact—Baltimore was the first city in 
the United States to bring to perfection the “Art of pre- 
serving animal and vegetable substances,” and by the 
splendid results obtained, established the highest reputa- 
tion for its products throughout the civilized world. 
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LEAS, HE art and the industry of pre- 
serving food by canning was 
introduced into New Eng- 
] tury by Wm. Underwood, 
the founder of the present 
derwood Company of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. ‘The fol- 
f of interest at this time, were 
‘ found in looking over the old 
date back to 1821. The evidence which is herein sub- 
mitted would seem to show that \Wm. Underwood was 
England the Appert process of hermetically preserving 
food, 
1812, and in 1817 Wm. Underwood leit England for 
America, having served an apprenticeship at the trade 
Co., of London. In the same year he arrived in New 
Orleans, La., but not caring to settle there, set out on 
in which to establish his business. Sometime in 1819 he 
arrived in Boston, having walked almost the entire dis- 
Union. 

It is not definitely known when he first began his trade, 
South America, and in 1822 was selling fruits and berries 
in glass, as shown by entries on book of sales at that date. 
were the principal articles so treated in the first few 
years. The larger part of his business was in pickles, 
seed of which he imported direct from Holland. 

At first the sales in this country were very small, as 
thing of the kind not imported. The bulk of his goods 
went to foreign markets—India, Batavia, Hong Kong, 
Havana; but so great was the feeling against American 
goods, that in many instances they had to be sold under 

A letter dated January 10, 1828, and addressed to Cap- 
tain Stanwood, of the ship “Augusta,” shows the method 
cause the goods were destined to Manila. It reads as 
follows: 


land in the Nineteenth Cen- 
: corporation, the Wm. Un- 
lowing items, which will be 
books of this concern, which 
the first to introduce in this country as well as into New 
Nicholas Appert published his method in London in 
of pickling and preserving with the house of Mackey & 
foot to see the country, in search of a more suitable place 
tance and having been in every State at that time in the 
but it is on record that in 1821 he was shipping goods to 
Damsons, quinces, currants, barberries and cranberries 
ketchups, sauces, jellies, jams and ground mustard, the 
there seemed to be a good deal of prejudice against any- 
Gibraltar, Manila, South American ports, Porto Rico and 
an English label. 
of trade then in vogue, and is of especial interest be- 
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of Technology, Boston 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you have invoice of pickles, sauces, mus- 
tards and preserves of first quality, most of whichare 
labeled “London,” and under which title it will be 
best to sell them. I have invoiced them consider- 
ably less than the first quality of goods can be pur- 
chased in London, which will be some guide to you. 
Should you not be able to sell them for more than 
the cost and charges in South America, it will, | 
think, be best to take them to Manila. The cran- 
berries in bottles are preserved without sugar. | 
name this because, should any persons purchase 
them for sweetmeats they would be disappointed. 
They are to be used precisely as if purchased fresh 
from the market, and will keep any length of time, 
before the cork is drawn. Any English people will 
understand them, and should you fall in with any 
Men-of-War they will be very agreeable for ship 
stores for cabin use, and for any American families 
who wish for cranberry sauce. ‘The cranberry jam 
is a sweetmeat and usually brings a high price; | 
have frequently sold it in India for $1.50 per jar. 
You will use your own judgment and invest the 
proceeds as you think best, but I should prefer to 
have Manila hemp or sugar. 

Your humble servant, 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD. 


Similar consignments were frequently made, the cap- 
tain receiving half the profits for his trouble. Soy was 
taken in exchange for goods sold in India, and large 
quantities of it were used in the manufacture of his 
sauces and ketchups. 

As tissue paper letter books were not then in existence, 
all letters which were required to be copied had to be 
re-written, and, for many years most of these letters 
were in the handwriting of William Underwood himself. 

That he was preserving milk and making shipmenv to 
South America is evident in the following extract from 
a letter written in 1828. 


Among the articles which | sent to Bahia was 
some preserved milk, and six months later | opened 
a bottle from the same parcel and found that it was 
perfectly sweet. 


In 1833 W. K. Lewis, who had learned the business 
under him, was taken into partnership. In 1837 he left 
the firm and founded the house of W. & W. Kk. Lewis. 
which was afterwards \W. K. Lewis & Bros. In 1845 
Mr. George Burnham, founder of the Burnham & Mor- 
rill Company of Portland, Maine, began the business 
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with Samuel Rumery and George I’. Lewis, of W. Kk. 
lewis and Lrothers, 

Early in the thirties William Underwood added pie 
iruits to his list of hermetically sealed goods, and in 1835, 
having imported the seed from England, began to pack 
tomatoes in bottles. On one of the old labels, now in the 
possession of the firm, appeared this story: “Hermetic- 
ally Sealed Tomatoes. ‘This bottle contains the sub- 
stance of about two dozen tomatoes and will keep good 
any length of time. It is prepared by straining the seeds 
and skins from the tomatoes and evaporating the watery 
particles by slow heat.” 

Great trouble was experienced in getting glass ware, 
and, in writing to the manufacturers, he often complained 
of losing most of his season’s work from lack of jars and 
bottles, most of which were imported from England. 

The first record of lobsters being packed appears in 
1836. They were put up in quart jars and were probably 
the first ever sold, bringing $4.50 a dozen. 

In 1839 he began to substitute tin for glass, though it 
was a number of years before the jar and the bottle gave 
way entirely to the “Tin Can.” The methods of can 
making were for many years very slow and primitive. .\ 
tinker who could turn out sixty cans a day was a master 
workman, for every can was made by hand. The body 
ior each had to be measured, marked and cut out from 
the plate by hand shears, and to make the seam or lap 
secure and air tight, it was thought necessary to pile on 
the solder until a ridge an eighth of an inch thick was 
built up from end to end. It was also a slow and difficult 
operation to make the covers and bottoms. Each one 
had first to be drawn on the tin with compass and then 
cut out with shears, and finally with a mallet, the edge 
struck up or bent over an upright piece of iron called “a 
heading stake.” The tops and bottoms, like the seams, 
were soldered on with a heavy beading of metal, and 
enough solder was used on one can to make a dozen of 
today’s manufacture. 

So was born the tin can that is now scattered in every 
direction, along the paths of travel and progress; but, 
strange enough, this growing infant had, in its younger 
days, another name, one which more became its infantile 
and clumsy form—**The Tin Canister.” 

In all correspondence, for the next ten or fifteen years, 
cans or canned goods never seem to be mentioned. They 
were always spoken of as hermetically sealed goods in 
canisters or tin cases. In the sales-book or “Waste,” 
as it was then called, canisters were abbreviated thus 
“Cans,” and probably, by such abbreviation, tin pack- 
ages for food came ultimately to be known as cans. 

In 1840 ‘Tristram Halliday was packing lobsters and 
salmon at St. John, N. B., and about the same time Upton 
>. Treat, Charles Mitchell and a man named Noble were 
operating a factory at Eastport, Me. Lobsters and sal- 
mon were then selling at 40 cents a pound, in one and 
two-pound canisters. 

Until this time there seems to have been but little 
competition. Everything about the business was kept 
as secret as possible, and very little was known of the 
process employed to make the goods keep. It was looked 
upon as rather a mystery, and care was taken that this 
idea should prevail. No one but those in charge was 
allowed to go into the bath-room, and the doors were 
kept locked while the cans were being bathed or cooked ; 
but gradually, however, the industry began to grow. 
Men who had worked in the process room became ac- 
quainted with the methods and sometimes they left to 
start in business for themselves. 


In a letter written by William Underwood in 1841, ap- 
pears the following: 

“Great competition is growing up in my business, 
and | must, to meet the trade, buy my wares at the 
lowest possible prices.” 

It seems to be the general opinion that can opening 
devices, which are attached to the cans, are a modern 
innovation; one of the first patents being granted in 
1872. A letter, written by William Underwood in 184, 
reveals an interesting fact in connection with this sub- 
ject. An extract from it reads as follows: 

“Your samples of canisters reached me yesterday 
and | find the oval cases just such as I have been 
selling for the past two years. Indeed, | have a new 
method. ‘The cases are made in two pieces and are 
joined by a band of tin running around the canister, 
which may be easily detached, and is the best way 
of opening them.” 

In 1844 he established a Lobster factory at Harpswell, 
Maine, and the first lobsters were boiled in a large iron 
pot set up in a tripod on the beach. 

It seems rather extraordinary; but, in 1850, the firm 
was packing oysters in boston, which found a ready sale, 
in direct competition with Baltimore goods, and for a 
number of years there was considerable rivalry between 
the two markets. The oysters were brought from the 
coasts of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and 
were said to have a finer flavor and to keep much better 
than those from the warmer waters of the South. They 
were packed in one and two-pound canisters and large 
sales were made in St. Louis at $4.00 and $7.50 a dozen, 
six months; 5 per cent. off for cash. 

It is interesting to note some of the prices of that time. 
One-pound peas and corn were selling at $3.00; tomatoes 
in two-pound canisters brought $3.25. In 1855 one-pounda 
lobsters sold at $2.75, and salmon at $4.00 a dozen. 

Many unaccountable losses were sometimes met with 
by the packers in those early times when in certain years 
their goods would not all keep. Numerous theories were 
hunted down, in vain effort to learn the cause of these 
mysterious deteriorations. ‘The year of 1850 seems to 
have been one of vexation to all, as the following quota- 
tion from a letter written a year later will show: 

“The season ending last year has been a very 
strange one, and some of our hermetically sealed 
goods have spoiled; although they were put up with 
great care and of the best quality, and we can only 
suspect that the whole atmosphere has been impreg- 
nated with cholera that acted upon animal matter 
as it did upon vegetable. Our process has been the 
same for a number of years, with the exception of a 
little more care in that process last year than here- 
tofore; because we had known of others having the 
same trouble. We wish you to be very particular 
and not suffer any of our hermetically sealed goods 
to go out of your hands until you have opened a few 
packages of each case.” 

At another time when trouble was prevalent a new 
theory was advanced. 

It seemed certain that this spoiling was caused by 
freezing. Some salmon had been stored in a warehouse, 
which, during the winter, had not been constantly heated. 
Many cans of this lot went bad; so the freezing theory 
was accepted and held good until some other cans from 
the same packing spoiled, which could not possibly have 
frozen. ‘To explain this new phase of the situation an- 
other theory had to be devised. 

In searching for the probable origin of these mysterious 
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losses, the real cause was not suspected, for the exclusion 
of air was thought to be the most important factor in 
keeping the goods. 

In a treatise entitled “The Elements of Technology,” 
written in 1830 by Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and treating of 
the application of the sciences to the useful arts, in a 
chapter on the Preservation of Organic Substances, the 
following references to the Appert Process appear: 


“The remarkable effect of this process has been 
explained by attributing the preservation of the 
article to the total exclusion of atmospheric air. 
But as air, in common cases, is always present in 
sufficient quantities to excite fermentation, it is sup- 
posed that the application of heat serves to fix the 
small portion of atmospheric oxygen which is pres- 
ent by combining it with some prirciple in the other 
substances, so that it is no longer capable of produc- 
ing the fermentative action, which in parallell cases 
leads to decomposition.” 

It is only within the last fifteen years that the theory 
of the “vacuum” has been abandoned, as formerly it was 
believed by many of the packers that without it canned 
foods would not keep. And it is not strange that this 
idea should have prevailed so persistently, for the science 
of bacteriology has only within two decades been applied 
to the canning industry. The researches in bacteriology, 
which in 1895 were begun at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, showed conclusively that the seemingly 
mysterious spoiling of canned food which was so often 
experienced by the packers was due to imperfect steriliza- 
tion or processing, through lack of sufficient heat to 
destroy the bacteria, which, under ordinary conditions, 
are ever present upon the food which is to be preserved. 

Stimulated by these early researches, much interest in 
scientific sterilization was awakened. Other laboratories 


began to investigate, including that of the Department of 
That department has de- 


Agriculture at Washington. 
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voted much time to investigation of this subject and has 
maintained for several years at least one experimental 
cannery, while special investigations have been carried 
on in various other parts of the country. 

The latest phase of this scientific control of this impor- 
tant food industry is due to the business sagacity and 
foresight of the canners themselves. Appreciating the 
dependence of their industry upon the scientific and eff- 
cient management of its processes, the National Canners’ 
Association has established in Washington a laboratory 
supported chiefly by the can manufacturers and the can- 
ners. Here the problems of the industry—mechanical, 
chemical and biological—are worked out under the direc- 
tion of men who for years were in charge of this kind 
of investigation in the Department of Agriculture. 

It seems fitting that this should be known as the 
National Canners’ Laboratory, for the industry long 
since ceased to be of sectional character and exists in all 
quarters of the country. The problems are not all solved 
yet, however, nor has that one laboratory a monopoly in 
this line of work. Even in New England, where aside 
from the canning of fish and a few vegetables the industry 
is relatively small, researches have been going on more 
or less continuously at the Institute of Technology, and 
its closely allied laboratories, and inquiries come to its 
staff from all parts of America. 

The canned foods industry of the United States began 
in New England, and here also at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology began the practical application of 
science to it. Thus in less than a century there has 
developed an industry supplying canned foods to the 
value of approximately $200,000,C00 yearly, and showing 
an increased growth in the last ten years of nearly 60 
per cent. From a small beginning, in 1821, the canned 
foods business has grown to be economically one of the 
most important industries of the country, and American 
canned foods are now to be found in every quarter of the 
globe. 
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he Canning Industry In Ti 


he South 


By JOHN G. RUGE 


Of Ruge Bros., Canning Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


South, comprising all the 
Southern States, except 
Maryland, is comparatively 
in its infancy, and has not 
been conducted uniformly as 
a practical success. 

The period of this industry 
does not cover more than 
thirty-five years, and it has 
undergone the usual experi- 
mental efforts necessary for 
proper experience and under- 
standing as required in other sections of the country in 
every line of trade. ‘ 

During more recent years the business in its various 
lines has been enlarged, notwithstanding many packing 
houses have been started only to end in failure; yet the 
start has been the means of encouraging those who had a 
better understanding of packing and with more knowl- 
edge of the wants of the trade. 

The most unfortunate feature of the canning of, fruits 
and vegetables and which seems must be the same else- 
where, is the fact that for many years the packing 
could not be relied upon, as it was done by men whose 
experience did not teach them that reliability and 
integrity of brands meant much. ‘This is yet the case in 
the packing of peaches, although the packing of tomatoes 
and berries are of standard requirements. 

For some years the consumer might buy a brand of 
fruit or vegetables which would prove acceptable, yet 
on the next or later buying of that brand during the same 
or succeeding seasons the result be most disappointing. 
Even at this day there are only a few Southern packers 
who appreciate the importance of necessity of reliability 
in grades, and there is much room for the proper grading. 

The Southern canned food packer must conform to the 
requirements of the trade, and it will pay him to duly 
consider this feature, and then the fact will be realized 
in profits and promote this modern industrial business 
to increase as it should. 


[A 


In Florida. 
No reliable statistics are available which will show the 
magnitude of the business in the strictly Southern States. 
The earliest effort at canning in a commecial way was 
tried in 1856 in the packing of oysters at Apalachicola, 
Fla., but it was a failure, as they did not understand the 
practical application of sterilization by heat to destroy 


the bacteria of fermentation. 

In 1884, however, it was demonstrated under the pres- 
ent method of sterilization by heat that the oysters at 
Apalachicola could be packed successfully, and this 
started the oyster canning business, and which was the 
first commercial packing of any character carried on in 
the State of Florida. 

An oyster packing plant was started later at Fernandina, 
and there are now two oyster packing houses at that 
point. Aside from the oyster canning, there is no pack- 
ing in the State of any magnitude other than a few 
guavas and tomatoes, also a few clams and pineapples. 

While the State produces large quantities of pine- 
apples and which bid fair to increase, yet the demand for 
this fruit raw is so great that the canners cannot afford 
to pack them in competition with the lower prices from 
the West Indies or Hawaiian Islands. No doubt in a 
few years the yield will be larger than the demand at the 
present prevailing prices. Then this fruit must be packed 
and distributed in cans. Aside from this feature there 
are not sufficient fruits or vegetables produced for the 
packers on account of the active seasonable demand for 
early, fresh trade, which bids fair to continue greater 
than the supply. 


In Georgia. 

In Georgia there is an oyster packing plant, established 
at Brunswick, which at first was not a success. 

At Savannah the oyster canning business was started 
about 1890, and the first efforts resulted in a large loss 
for the projectors, but now operated successfully, and 
this has developed the canning of oysters to the extent 
that there is on the Georgia coast several oyster packing 
houses. 

Other efforts at canning in Georgia were with tomatoes, 
begun about the same time, but these early efforts were 
only experiments, resulting in the plants frequently 
changing owners solely for the reasons given in the open- 
ing of this subject—no regulation of grades. The busi- 
ness, however, has improved and is now on a better 
basis, yet tomatoes are packed only in a small way. 

Peach packing in this State was also begun about the 
same time, and the result was very much as in the pack- 
ing of tomatoes, but like unto that, experience has re- 
sulted in greater knowledge and better understanding 
of the wants of the trade. These goods are now reliably 
graded, yet the business is not as large as might be ex- 
pected from the extensive production of peaches in this 
State. While it is growing yearly, there is room for im- 
provement. This industry will no doubt ultimatelv ir- 
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crease in the near future, and bids fair to rival the busi- 
ness of Maryland. 

The canning of sweet potatoes has attracted atten- 
tion in recent years, and quite a few firms are now at 
work on them, 


In Alabama. 

The industry in Alabama is small and quite limited, 
the principal packing being tomatoes and a few other 
vegetables. On the coast near Mobile there was estab- 
lished about fifteen years ago an oyster packing plant 
which is not at this time in existence, but is succeeded 
by a larger plant. 


In Arkansas. 
In the State of Arkansas the industry is small and lim- 
ited, mainly to tomatoes and corn, with a few sweet pota- 
toes, pumpkins, peaches and apples. 


oyster packing houses. The packing of fruits is very 
small and with only a tew vegetables, principally toma- 
toes and okra and some sweet potatoes. During the past 
year the cannery promoters have been busy in this State, 
and several new factories are the result. 


North Carolina. 

The industry in North Carolina seems to have been 
through the same experience as in other states, and at 
first with very indifferent and uncertain success for the 
same reasons. ‘Tomatoes are packed to a very large ex- 
tent with a few peaches at several points, with several 
oyster packing plants near Wilmington and Beaufort and 
other places, all of which are successful. 


In Tennessee. 
The industry in the State of Tennessee is quite varied 
in fruits and vegetables, but to a 


The history of the canning 
business in Arkansas has been a 


limited extent, and is carried on 
at quite a number of places in 


duplication of the experience in 
other States: it is now in better 
shape and bids fair to continue in 
erowth and extent. 


In Mississippi. 

The industry in Mississippi was 
started at Biloxi in the packing of 
oysters about 1882 by the Dun- 
bars, of New Orleans, and which 
has been uniformly successful. 
Although discouraging at the 
first, it has grown and been the 
means of the establishment of 
several other oyster, shrimp and 
vegetable packing houses on the 
coast of the State, most of which 
are practically a commercial suc- 
cess. Vegetable and fruit pack- 
ing is also carried on at several 
other points, but not very suc- 
cessfully. 


packing peaches, apples, sweet 
potatoes and berries. 

This completes an outline of 
the canning industry in the South 
except Virginia. In this State the 
business is of a great variety, and 
carried on uniformly successful at 
a great number of places. 

few peaches, berries and 
pears are packed, and the canning 
of sweet potatoes, oysters, crabs 
and clams is successful. 


In Virginia. 

The business in Virginia began 
earlier than in any of the other 
Southern States, owing to the 
proximity to the State of Mary- 
land, which State, as the pioneer, 
set the example in the canning 
business; yet Virginia in her ear- 
lier experience did not escape the 
same experience as the other 


In Louisiana. 
The industry in Louisiana was 


states. Hundreds of small can- 
neries are now busy on tomatoes, 


first started in New Orleans by 
the Dunbars about 1882, who 
have successfully conducted, not 
only the packing of oysters, but 
fruits and vegetables as well as 
shrimp. Aside from this, packing 
is done at two or three other points, and during 
the past few years oyster packing plants have been estab- 
lished near New Orleans by the Dunbars and other firms 
associated with them at Biloxi, Miss. 


In Texas. 

The industry in Texas began about 18856 and continued 
in a very small way until about ten years ago, when it 
began to grow in the canning of tomatoes principally, 
with a few other vegetables and peaches. 


In South Carolina. 

The industry in South Carolina covers a period within 
20 years. The canning business was started at Waverly 
Mills, by Breslauer, Lachicott & Co., in the packing of 
oysters, and now a few vegetables are also successfully 
packed, but on the coast of this State are four or five 
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but there are very few large 
plants. The total output of 
/ canned tomatoes approximated one 
million cases in the year 1913. 

The canning industry of the 
State of Maryland, as one of the 
Southern States, is a subject within itself, and practically 
means the canning for a large part of the continent, as 
the success of Maryland, particularly Baltimore, has been 
the incentive and example to the South. 

It is to be regretted that a more definite statement of 
the magnitude of the industry of the several States is not 
offered yet it is impractical to obtain the necessary data. 

It is hoped the suggestions can be utilized to some 
extent in emphasizing the fact that it is absolutely 
necessary and positively essential for the canned food 
packers of the South, in order to obtain success, that they 
should invariably observe the proper grading, which 
means the quality of their goods. When this fact is more 
firmly established the business will continue to grow, and 
while there has been a tendency of later years in the 
trade of the whole country to cheapness in price rather 
than quality, yet the public is learning and to some 
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extent has learned to discriminate between the different 
brands, 

The location and character of product packed can be 
readily obtained by reference to the directories of Canned 
Food Packers. 

The most extensive canning in the South is the oyster 
packing, which from a small beginning on the Gulf 
Coast, about 1882, has grown to mean today an invest- 
ment of some two million dollars and an annual output 
of nearly two millions in value. 

There is one cove oyster cannery in Texas, five in 
Louisiana, nine in Mississippi, one in Alabama, seven in 
Florida, nine in Georgia, six in South Carolina, and five 
in North Carolina. 


The value of the packing plants on the South Atlantic 
coast is almost equal to the Gulf Coast and the value of 
output fully as much. 

Only a few years since there existed an unreasonable 
prejudice against Southern oysters, fostered by Balti- 
more packers, when Southern oysters sold at 5c. to 10c. 
per dozen less, but the conditions have so materially 
changed that the South now influences prices for Chesa- 
peake oysters, and the prices are on a par and in some 
instances higher than Baltimore packing. Besides, the 
Baltimore packers are buying, and have bought for sev- 
eral years, Southern oysters and distributing them under 
their labels. 


FIRE SCENE 


In the Heart of the Great Baltimore Fire, Feby. 7-8-9, 


1904 


Baltimore Street at Calvert, looking East 


The City Hall Dome Showing—The Emerson Hotel is now on this Corner 


7 
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By WILLIAM MOORE 


Of The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Il. 


2 HE canning business of the Cen- 
2 tral West is largely confined to 
vegetables, and includes sugar 
corn, tomatoes, peas, baked 
beans, red kidney beans, string 
beans, hominy, pumpkin an: 
sauerkraut, with very little 
fruit except in the States of 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Illinois and Iowa are lead- 
ers in the sugar corn industry. 
Indiana and Ohio head the list 
of Middle Western States in 
tomatoes, while Wisconsin and Michigan are the principal 
pea-packing States, although some of the vegetables above 
named are put up by some of the packers in all of these 
States. There is some sugar corn packed in Eastern Ne- 
braska, and some tomatoes are canned in Eastern Kansas 
and Northern Missouri. Minnesota in recent years has 
been making considerable progress in the packing of sugar 
corn, and bids fair to become quite a rival in that industry 
with some of the older States, as owing to the shortness of 
the season Minnesota packers are compelled to plant only 
the early Crosby varieties, which produce very good quality 
in that latitude. 

Illinois and Iowa stand pre-eminent in the sugar cori 
industry of the Middle West, for the reason that the soil! 
in these two States consists largely of a black, sandy loam 
that is rich in all the elements of nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash that are necessary to produce good corn crops, and 
with a porous sub-soil stored with moisture, which mois- 
ture in dry weather is brought up to the corn root by capil- 
lary attraction, so that the hull of the corn is tender and 
succulent, provided the corn is harvested and canned at 
the proper stage of maturity. On the other hand, the soil 
of Ohio and Indiana, consisting to quite a degree of clay 
and gravel, produces a better quality of tomatoes than any 
other States in the Middle West. 

Wisconsin and Michigan, owing to their proximity to 
Lake Michigan, and the many other smaller lakes through- 
out their territory, and also owing to the fact of their higher 
latitude and cooler nights, are able to produce a better qual- 
ity of peas than any other States in the Middle West on that 
account. 

As to fruits, Ohio and Michigan seem to be better 
adapted to their culture and canning than any other States 
of this group. 
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The Advent of Canning In the West. 

As was natural, a great many ot the early canning plants 
in the Middle \West were established or promoted by meu 
who had had experience in the Eastern States, but so far 
as the writer can learn, the pioneer of canning in the Mid- 
dle West was a native, this being Thomas Duckwall, who in 
1860 began packing tomatoes on a farm about twelve miles 
east of Cincinnati, at Locust Corner, Cleremont County, O. 
He packed these in rough, hand-made tin cans, and proc- 
essed them with boiling water in open kettles. He hauled 
these in a farm wagon to Cincinnati, and sold them to J. T. 
Warren & Co., wholesale grocers, at $4.00 per dozen, 

When the Civil War broke out, Duckwall entered the 
service, but on his return continued his experiments in pack- 
ing strawberries, cherries, peaches and other products on 
his farm. He also worked hard with Indian corn and peas, 
but could not keep them from spoiling, while using the open 
water-bath process. 

He finally learned that calcium was being used suc- 
cessfully in Baltimore. He obtained a quantity of calcium, 
and processing at a temperature of 240 degrees Fahrenheit, 
he was able to preserve both corn and peas. In 1866 he took 
into partnership Aaron Coulter, and they located at Mount 
Washington, O. This partnership dissolved in a compara- 
tively short time. Coulter packed tomatoes at Mount Wash- 
ington for a few years, and then let his plant remain idle 
until he died, about 1877. 

After the dissolution of the partnership, Duckwall lo- 
cated in a small frame building nearby, and continued his 
work, still using hand-made cans, for which the tops and 
bottoms were cut out, one at a time, by pulling a large cast- 
ing between upright guides to the ceiling by means of a rope 
and allowing it to drop on a sheet of tin. In 1870 he formea 
a partnership with R. N. Denham, and they located at Cin- 
cinnati, where their business increased steadily up to 1873, 
when J. T. Warren & Co. failed, owing them considerable 
money, which caused them to make an assignment. Duck- 
wall re-entered business with two men by the names of Elston 
and Orange, while Denham organized the R. N. Denham 
Co., and did well until the firm met with a very heavy loss. 


through the carelessness of their processor, who ruined a 


whole season’s pack of peaches by cooking them to pieces. 

In 1880 the Challenge Packing Co. was organized 
at Newport, Ky., of which Denham was the first president. 
and Duckwall manager, which business was successful and 
prosperous. 

Another of the pioneer canners of Ohio. also located 
in Cincinnati. in the early seventies, was Albert Fischer 
who came on from Baltimore and onerated what was called 
the Star Preserve Works. He made a success of the busi- 
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ness, and later changed his Cincinnati location, and started 
a branch at Hamilton, canning corn, peas and tomatoes. He 
also entered into can-making, and later discontinued his Cin- 
cinnati canning plant. 

In the early eighties, Aaron Coulter’s son took into part- 
nership Mr. Kline of Mount Washington, and the Mount 
Washington plant was again operated, and a branch was 
also established at Amelia, both of which factories are still 
in operation. 

Cincinnati had yet another early-day packer in the 
person of Henry Verhage, who not only packed large quan- 
tities of tomatoes in the early seventies, but also packed 
sausage and other meats for the Southern trade. He ap- 
pears to have been uniformly successful and accumulated a 
large fortune in the business. 

T. A. Snider started business together with Robert 
Skinner along about 1880, making a specialty of tomato 
catsup and other relishes. Later 


Van Camp began packing in small tins in 1868, the busi- 
ness being operated under the titles of “Van Camp & Jack- 
son,” and “G. C. Van Camp & Son,” up to September, 1882, 
when the business was incorporated under the name of the 
Van Camp Packing Company, which corporation has been 
in continuous operation ever since. 

For most of the time since the incorporation of the 
above company the business has been handled very suc- 
cessfully by Frank Van Camp, who enlarged it from year 
to year, so that the Van Camp Packing Company has be- 
come one of the largest canners of vegetables in the Mid- 
dle West, especially in the line of baked beans. He has 
also added to the business the line of condensed milk, of 
which the Van Camp Packing Company is a very large 
producer. 

Another of the Indiana veterans is J. T. Polk, of Green- 
wood, Ind., who was one of the very first in that State to 
pack vegetables in merchantable 


they dissolved, and Snider organ- 
ized the famous T. A. Snider Com- 


cans for the consumer to use. In 
1872 he packed a few acres of to- 


pany, which is now owned and man- 
aged by Jeff Livingston, with main . 
offices in Chicago. 

In 1876 the C. E. Sears Co., 
which had been engaged in evapo- 
rating corn at Circleville, O., for 
some little time, started canning 
corn. The original organization 
consisted of C. FE. Sears and a 
brother, C. M. Sears. A few years 
later they also operated a plant at 
Chillicothe, O., which factory was 
started about 1879, by the late D. 
W. Archer, of whom we shall write 
more at length in another part of 
this article. In 1888, C. M. Sears 
separated from the partnership of 
C. E. Sears & Co., and identified 
himself with the Chillicothe plant 
under the firm name of the Sears 
& Nichols Co. 

C. FE. Sears continued in the bus- 
iness at Circleville for some time, 


matoes for the market, using glass 
jars, and these were so well re- 
ceived that in 1873 he fitted up an 
old barn with a small steam plant 
and purchased a carload of cans 
from Baltimore. 

The arrival of this carload of tin 
cans created quite a sensation, and 
is one of the landmarks of the early 
history of Indiana canning. It is a 
matter of interest that at the time 
Mr. Polk was starting this business, 
he paid a visit to the Star Preserve 
Works, operated by Mr. Albert 
Fischer at Cincinnati, and was al- 
lowed to enter the factory, but noth- 
ing was explained to him. In later 
years these two men came to be the 
best of friends, and Mr. Fischer, 
who is still alive, is, we understand, 
at present a stockholder in the Polk 
Company. 

The J. T. Polk Company, above 


and after his death the business was 
carried on by Mrs. C. E. Sears, of 


mentioned, a corporation of the 
State of Indiana, is one of the large 


Circleville, for many years, she hav- 
ing the distinction and honor of be- 
ing the only woman to run a large 
canning factory in the Middle 
West, which she did successfully 
for many years, being the largest 
packer of sugar corn in the Middle West durng the time 
she was in the business. ‘This business was afterward 
taken over by Mr. Crites, a prominent attorney of Cir- 
cleville, O., who is still continuing the business under 
the old name of C. E. Sears & Co. The business at Chilli- 
cothe is still owned and operated very successfully by Sears 
& Nichols, of which 1. A. Sears is the moving spirit, having 
recently been president of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, which position he filled with great honor and credit 
to himself. 
Indiana. 

The first instance that we can find of commercial canning 
in Indiana, was at Indianapolis in 1861, when Gilbert C. 
Van Camp began packing fruits and vegetables in five- 
gallon cans, which cans were sent out to the retail grocers. 
who opened them, and sold out the contents by the pint 
and quart, the cans being returned when emptied. 


canning companies in the Middle 
West, being now under the man- 
agement of Ralph Polk, son of J. T. 
Polk, and “Polk’s Best” is one of 
the household words in the Middle 
West. J. T. Polk is still living, in 
the city of Indianapolis, having retired’ from the active 
management of the company. 

Grafton Johnson, who was_ formerly connected 
with J. T. Polk before the incorporation of the 
J. T. Polk Company, is another one of the large can- 
ners in the State of Indiana and the Middle West, and at 
present he owns and controls five canning plants in In- 
diana, one in Michigan, three in Wisconsin, one in Ne- 
braska, and one in Illinois, putting up a full line of corn, 
tomatoes, peas, etc. 

In 1886 a canning factory was built at Kokomo, Ind., 
by the Charles Bros., under the name of the Brookside Can- 
ning Company, and was operated until t901. The plant was 
then sold to Grafton Johnson, at Greenwood, Ind., who op- 
erated it until 1904. Another company, known as the How- 
ard Canning Company, was organized in the nineties at 
Kokomo, which plant was also taken over about 1902 bv 
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Grafton Johnson. The Kokomo Canning Company was 
crganized in 1900 by Josiah and A. D. Kella. Josiah Kella 
bought out A. D. Kella’s interest and died soon afterward, 
the business then being conducted by his son-in-law Mr. 
Holland. In 1903 the present Kokomo Canning Company 
was incorporated by the directors of the Kokomo National 
Bank, which bank had taken over the old Kokomo Canning 
Company’s business. This company continued in the old 
plant for three years, and then bought out Grafton John- 
son’s interests in the Brookside and Howard plants, their 
present factory being located on the old Howard site. This 
company does a widespread business in corn, peas, tomatoes, 
pumpkin and hominy. Mr. C. W. McReynolds, who is 
active both in state and national association work, is gen- 
eral manager. 

The Great Western Canning Company was organized 
in 1894, and a plant built at Winnemac, Indiana. This 
company afterwards located at Wabash, Indiana, and built 
a plant there. Both of these factories were operated by ‘the 
above company for several years. In 1903 the Winnemac 
plant was sold. Later the Wabash plant was disposed of 
to local parties, who operate it as the Wabash Canning 
Company, with Mr. Charles Latcham as president. After 
the sale of the Wabash factory the business of the Great 
Western Canning Company was concentrated at Delphi, 
Ind., where they operate on a large scale, Mr. William C. 
Smith having been president of this company since the origi- 
nal organization, 1894. 

In 1903 the Farmers’ Canning Company was organized 
at Crothersville, Ind., by a number of farmers, and for a 
few years did not meet with much success. In 1906 H. R. 
Rider bought some of the stock of the company and be- 
came manager. A few years later Mr. H. P. Rider bought 
up some of the stock and was made president. These two 
still run the business, which thev have developed and en- 
larged materially, the name having been changed in tort 
to the Rider Packing Company. 

The Peru Canning Company was promoted at Peru, 


Ind., in 1904 by a Mr. Roberts, Mr. R. A. Edwards being 


president, which office he still holds. At present the man- 
ager and superintendent is Mr. Lyman, formerly in the can- 
ning business in New York State. This company packs 
several lines of vegetables and do a large business. 

In Illinois the earliest canning factory was established 
at Elgin, under the name of The Elgin Packing Company, 
in 1868, being started by Messrs. David Butterfield and 
Harry Hibbard, of Portland, Me. The first superintendent 
of this plant was Mr. Samuel F. Perry, who came from 
the Portland Packing Company, of Portland, Me., and is 
still with The Elgin Packing Company as stockholder and 
officer. This business has been in continuous operation 
ever since it was first started in the packing of sugar corn 
exclusively. Mr. H. D. Barnes is the present president and 
manager, and is now secretary of the Illinois Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The second oldest canning establishment in the State 
is that of Thomas EF. Champion, at Normal, Ill. Mr. Cham- 
pion began his canning operations there in 1870, and has 
made a pack of tomatoes and other goods in a small wav 
every year since that time. In 1870 he sold his entire pack 
of tomatoes at $1.75 per dozen, paying $28.00 per thousand 
for No. 3 tin cans. At that time the science of canning 
was considered a profound secret, and the factory doors 
were barred to visitors. At the Normal plant Mr. Cham- 
pion has packed tomatoes, corn, pumpkin, string beans, ap- 
ples, cherries, blackberries, jellies, catsup, baked beans and 
kidney beans. 

The balance of the historv concerning the beginnings 
of most of the other long-established factories in Tllinois 
centers around two men. S. S. McCall, formerly of Oneida 
County, N. Y.. and D. W. Archer, formerly of Columbus. 
O. In 1879 Stenhen McCall came to Hoopeston, Til.. and 
started a factory in a brick building there, beginning with one 
hundred and twentv-five acres of corn the first year. In 1880 
he erected a large three-story canning factory and enlarged 
the business very materially, putting up about five hundred 
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In 1881 he took in a. number of 


acres the second year. 
local parties at Hoopeston, including J. S. McFerren, A. H. 


Trego, William Moore, A. H. Honeywell, Thomas Wil- 
liams, Cyrus Hartwell, J. A. Cunningham and A. 'T. Cather- 
wood, and established large sugar cane mills in connection 
with the corn canning business. During the season of 
1881 they put out 3,200 acres of sorghum sugar cane, which 
was to be manufactured into sugar under a newly discov- 
ered process of Professor Webb, of the University of Illi- 
nois. This process was supposed to crystallize sugar from 
sorghum cane syrup by precipitation in lime-water treat- 
ment. McCall installed very expensive crushing and evapo- 
rating machinery for handling this large acreage, including 
vacuum kettles and centrifugal machines, equal to any of 
the sugar plantation mills in the South. After running three 
hundred acres of the sorghum cane, the balance of this acre- 
age was abandoned, notwithstanding the fact that they 
produced a very fine quality of sugar, that sold for six 
cents per pound wholesale. In figuring up at the end of 
the first week’s run, they found that this sugar had cost 
them one dollar per pound, so the plant was shut down 
and the sugar business discontinued. The physical proper- 
ties were taken over by McCall’s associates, and the can- 
ning business was carried on successfully under the name 
of the Hoopeston Canning Company until 1885. At this 
time there was a change in the co-partnership, the plant be- 
ing retained by William Moore, James A. Cunningham, W. 
R. Clark and Emma McCall. under the name of the Occi- 
dental Canning Company, which was afterward changed to 
Tllinois Canning Company. The others who withdrew— 
J. S. McFerren, A. H. Trego and A. T. Catherwood—built 
another plant in Hoopeston, and continued the business of 
canning sugar corn under the old name of Hoopeston Can- 
ning Compay. 

The business of the Illinois Canning Company was 
continued by the four partners above named until the 
withdrawal of W. R. Clark, in 1889, and that of Emma 
McCall, in 1894. It was then conducted by William Moore 
and James A. Cunningham until 1899, when C. S. Crary 
was taken in as special partner, from which position he re- 
tired in 1908, having been elected president of the National 
Canners’ Association, which position he filled for two suc- 
cessive years. After his retirement the business was still 
conducted by William Moore and James A. Cunningham 
until January, 1910, at which time Mr. Cunningham died in 
Montana. On his death the old co-partnership was liqui- 
dated and incorporated as The Illinois Canning Company, 
with William Moore as president and N. S. Cutright as 
vice-president, which positions they still retain, Mr. Moore 
being in the active management of the concern ever since its 
first inception. The Illinois Canning Company was the 
first company in the Middle West to pack fancy sugar corn 
and put same on the market at fancy prices in competi- 
tion with fancy brands of the Eastern States. The Illinois 
Canning Company was also the first factory in the United 
States to successfully can red kidney beans and sell them in 
carlots in nearly all the different markets of the United 
States, and this business has grown from year to year, 
until it is one of the important vegetables now put up by the 
above-named company, along with fancy brands of sugar 
corn. 

<a Hoopeston Canning Company was conducted by 
%. McFerren, A. H. Trego and A. T. Catherwood until 
Poa the death of Mr. Catherwood, in 1892, after which 
the business was carried on by J. S. McFerren and A. H. 
Trego as co-partners until 1911, when same was incorpo- 
rated, and is now managed by J. R. Cuykendall and E. F. 
Trego, son of A. H. Trego, with J. S. McFerren as presi- 


This is one of the 
large successful canners of fancy and extra standard brands 


dent and A. H. Trego, vice president. 


of sugar corn in Illinois. Mr. A. H. Trego was formerly 
president of the Western Canners’ Association, and his son, 
l.. F. Trego, is now president of the Illinois Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

These two factories in Hoopeston, Ill., claim that their 
success in the canning of sugar corn, especially, is largely 
owing to the fact that they raise most of their sugar corn 
on their own lands, or on rented lands nearby, which they 
farm with their own teams and hands, each factory keep- 
ing in the neighborhood of two hundred mules for that 
purpose, thereby being able to control the delivery of the 
sugar corn at the proper stage of its maturity to insure the 
best quality. The two plants put out a total annual acre- 
age of seven thousand to eight thousand acres of sugar 
corn, their combined output being about a half million cases 
of sugar corn, mostly of the fancy grades. 

From Hoopeston, Mr. S. S. McCall went to Gibson 
City, Ill., where in 1883 he organized the Gibson Canning 
Company in connection with E. E. Mattinson, William H. 
Sims, F. W. Beardsley and William J. Wilson. The two 
latter, with S. S. McCall, passed away some eight or ten 
vears ago, and Mr. Sims retired about the same time, leav- 
ing Mr. Mattinson as the only remaining original stock- 
holder in said concern, of which company he is now presi- 
dent and treasurer, and J. W. McCall is secretary and gen- 
eral manager. This company has been engaged in the pack- 
ing of sugar corn, baked beans and other vegetables, and 
is the originator of the “Yours Truly” brand of Baked 
Beans, which has been sold very extensively all over the 
United States. 

In 1887 S. S. McCall moved on to Bloomington, IIl., 
and established a canning factory there with Mr. Burwell 
and Mr. McDowell, originally a co-partnership, but incor- 
porated the following year as The Bloomington Canning 
Company. McCall sold out his interest to Peter Whitmer, 
who was president of that company until -his death, in 
Bloomington, a few years ago, and who was then cmaaaia 
by his son, Ira Whitmer, of the same place. Peter Whit- 
mer was for many years president of the Western Canners’ 
Association, and Ira Whitmer was for many years secretary 
of this association. The Bloomington Canning Company 
has a branch factory. at Chenoa, which was established in 
1&go, also one at LeRoy, IIl., which was established in 1904. 
They pack sugar corn, tomatoes, baked beans, hominy, ete., 
and are one of the large factories in the sugar corn industry 
in the State of Illinois. 

In 1889 S. S. McCall started the Iroquois Canning Com- 
pany at Onarga, IIl., in connection with L. J. Risser. After 
Mr. McCall’s death L. J. Risser succeeded to the entire 
ownership of the business there, and conducted it for many 
years very successfully, until his death, in New York, in 
1909. After his death the business was taken over by the 
creditors and run by a creditors’ committee, of which Wil- 
liam Moore, of Hoopeston, was chairman. with L. H. Ris- 
ser aS manager in charge of the plant. After three years 
of successful operation under the creditors’ committee, all 
debts of said company were discharged, amounting to over 
a quarter of a million dollars, and at the end of ror the 
company was reorganized with new capital furnished by 
Durham Rankin, Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Culey, Durham 
Rankin being president. Mr. Wheeler vice present and gen- 
eral manager: Annabelle Risser as secretary, representing 
her mother’s interests in said company, and Mr. Culey. treas- 
urer. They are successfully engaged in the canning of 
sugar corn only, operating with their own teams on their 
own lands and rented lands nearby. 
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The activities and operations of D. \W. Archer shifted 
from Ohio through Illinois to lowa, and back again to Illi- 
ios. It will be remembered that he started the Chillicoth: 
(Q.) plant in 1879. In 1883 he went to Chillicothe, Ll., and 
erganized the Archer Packing Company, which he oper- 
ated during the seasons of eighty-three, eighty-four and 
eighty-five. He then retired from the business there, and 
the name of the company was changed to The Chillicothe 
Canning Company under the management of N. S. Cutright, 
who afterwards came into ownership of the plant, and has 
been sole proprietor for a great many years, canning sugar 
corn only. In 1884 Archer had formed a connection with 
Martin and McWaid, who operated a cannery at Atlantic, 
Ja., and these three opened a canning factory at Council 
Bluffs in 1885. A few years later Mr. Archer promoted 
and operated a factory at Davenport, Ia.; still later one at 
Hampshire, Ill., and after that, one at Streator, Il., in both 
of which he was succeeded by C. S. Crary, of Hoopeston, 
Ill. He was also interested in the promotion and organ- 
izing the canning factories at Grand Island and Blair, Neb., 
and in the early days was connected with S. H. Watson, at 
Vinton, la. He was the first president of the Western Can- 
ners’ Association, which position he held for many years, 
and he departed this life at his home, in Chicago, Il., De- 
cember 2nd, 1913. Mr.. Archer will be remembered for 
many years, and his name and pioneer accomplishments 
will always remain as an interesting part of the history oi 
the corn canning business in the Central West. 

In 1887 Mr. F. O. Keene came to Illinois from the 
State of Maine, and engaged in the canning business.in a 
small way for several vears. The Keene Canning Com- 
pany was organized in 1897 at Freeport, [linois, and 
since that time has grown and prospered. In 1910 Mr. 
Keene organized another company and took over the 
Belvidere (Illinois) Canning Company under the name 
of the Keene Belvidere Canning Company, which plant 
has now about the same capacity as that at Freeport. 

The Paxton Canning Company, of Paxton, Illinois, 


of the 


was incorporated in 1888, with J. P. Middlecoff as the 
first president. Mr. R. C. Cruzen was connected with the 
company from the start, but first as only a small stock- 
holder. There were a number of changes in the stock- 
holders during the first eight years, and in 1896 R. C. 
Cruzen became president of the company, being asso- 
ciated at that time with Mr. Middlecoff and Charles Bo- 
gardus. These two men later sold out their interest to 
Mr. Abe Croft and W. P. Martin, and Mr. William Wil- 
son aiso took an interest. In 1900 John Shaw, McCall 
and J. FE. Cruzen bought out the interest of Croft and 
Martin. Also Mr. Shaw’s interest was purchased later. 
Mr. Wilson died about three years ago, and Mr. Middle- 
coff sometime previous. Mr. R. C. Cruzen died August 
Ist, 1913, the principal stockholders now being J. E. Cru- 
zen and C, R. Cruzen, who now manage the business. 
This company packs corn and beans, and has a steady 
and profitable business. 

In 1891 Mr. C. J. Off, of Peoria, established a can- 
ning factory at Warrensburg, Illinois, operating as the 
\Varrensburg Canning Company. This plant has run ex- 
clusively on corn, and is located on Mr. Off’s own farm 
of about 2,000 acres, so that they do their own farming 
of sugar corn, which they pack. The active management 
rests with Mr. Off's son, C. D. Off, and we understand 
that the present factory will be razed, and an entirely 
new plant erected during the coming year. 

A canning factory was promoted at Eureka, [linois, 
in 1895, operated one season, and then allowed to stand 
idle until 1898, when it was leased and operated for the 
season by R. B. Dickinson. The next vear a partnership 
was formed by R. B. Dickinson, Gene Dickinson and 
Richard Dickinson, who purchased the old plant, tore it 
down, and rebuilt on another site in 1899. In addition 
to this factory, they now have a branch at Washington, 
Illinois, and are now one of the largest corn canners of 
the State, also packing some peas. Gene Dickinson died 
early in 1912. 


His father, R. B. Dickinson, departed this 
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life in 1910. At the time of his death Gene Dickinson was 
secretary of the Western Canners’ Association, and was 
afterward succeeded in the same position by his brother 
Richard. 

The Lanark Canning Company, Lanark, Illinois, was 
incorporated in 1907, Frank Yeager being president for 
the first three years, since when “that position has been 
filled by Mr. John W. Peters. Mr. Thomas W. Potter 
has been manager since the start, and the company has 
built up a very nice business. 

The Rossville Canning Company was started at 
Rossville, Ilinois, in 1895, as a co-partnership, for can- 
ning sugar corn by C. A. Allen, of Hoopeston; Perry 
Stufflebeam and Philip Cadle, of Rossville. The factory 
burned down in 1900, and nothing was done for the next 
two or three years, when the property was taken over 
by John H. Leslie & Company, of Chicago, who have 
put the plant in good shape and are running it on corn. 
They also operate the Sycamore, Illinois, factory, which 
was established by Mr. Mason many years earlier. They 
pack a large line of vegetables and fruits at their different 
factories. 

OHIO. 

In Addition to the First Mentioned Ohio Firms. 

About 1878 J. M. Hayner, who was drying seed corn 
on his farm near South Lebanon, O., interested D. \W. Ar- 
cher in starting canning operations at that town, and the 
William Numsen Company, of Baltimore, was interested 
with them. ‘The Numsen Company furnished the cans, Mr. 
Archer did the selling and financing, and a processor was 
brought on from Baltimore. Mr. Hayner furnished the 
green corn. ‘The final processing in those days was done in 
syuare, wooden open tanks, and took four hours. 

Of the first lot of corn put up for samples nine cans per 
case spoiled. Of the two weeks’ run which was made, two- 
thirds of the pack spoiled. ‘The balance that did keep was 
put under Archer’s trophy label, a brand which afterward 
became very popular in the West, and this corn above re- 
ferred to was sold at $2.25 per dozen. In 1879 Mr. Archer 
went to Chillicothe, O., and while he was engaged there Mr. 
J. M. Hayner; Mr. Pete Dunham, of Morral, ©., and Henry 
M. Kelley fixed up the plant of South Lebanon, and the 
J. M. Hayner Company has conducted the canning business 
there ever since. 

The Elyria Canning Company, of Elyria, O., was or- 
ganized in I888 and operated in a small way with varying 
success for a few years. It is understood that J. C. Hill 
was the first president. In 1896 the stock was all purchased 
hy Mr. C. C. McDonald, who has operated the factory since 
that time under the name of Elyria Canning Company. He 
has built up a very substantial business, making a specialty 
of baked pork and beans. 

The Winorr Canning Company was organized in 1902 
by Winters & Prophet, of Mount Morris, N. Y., and Press- 
ing & Orr, formerly brokers at Pittsburg. Three years later 
Pressing & Orr bought out the interest of Winters & 
Prophet, and re-incorporated under the name of Pressing 
& Orr, increasing the business and operating one plant at 
— O., and one at Circleville, O. In January, 1912 

. B. Orr purchased the interest of his former partner, W. 
C Pressing, and re- -organized under the old name of Winoor 
Canning Company at Circleville, where he packs a full line. 
and does a large business. W. C. Pressing organized the W. 
C. Pressing Canning Company, which now has factories at 
Norwalk and New Holland, O. 

In 1808 a one-line tomato plant was established by J. I. 
Smith and others at Circleville, O. This small plant was 
run until 1904, at which time the Esmeralda Canning Com- 


[b= 


pany was incorporated for one hundred thousand dollars, 
putting in a new plant, with three lines for corn and one for 
tomatoes. ‘lomato packing was discontinued in 1905, and 
this company now packs corn exclusively, canning a very 
large quantity each season, using the Evergreen variety, 
which is all raised on their own land. E. E. Smith is now 
manager. 

About 1885 a canning factory was started in a very lim- 
ited way on a farm near Wilmington, O., by two brothers 
named McCormick, and was called the McCormick Canning 
Company. ‘They canned sugar corn and tomatoes for two 
or three years, and then became involved in some litigation, 
in which they were represented by C. \W. Swain, of Wil- 
mington. He saw the possibilities in the canning business, 
and in 1888 bought an interest with the McCormick brothers. 
‘They canned corn and tomatoes at Wilmington for two 
years, packing 50,c00 to 100,000 cans per season. In 1890 
the factory was moved to Sabina, ©., and operated there 
until the end of 1894, the business not being profitable dur- 
ing that time, and the factory remaining idle in 1895. In 
1896 Mr. C. W. Swain took over the interests of the other 
partners, and incorporated for $25,000, of which he and 
his family still control all the stock. Mr. Swain has built 
up the business year by year, and the annual output is now 
about one million cans. Tle also owns the Ideal Pump 
Works at Sabina, which furnishes employment for the help 
during the part of the year that the canning factory is not 
in operation. Mr. Swain’s son will enter business with him 
this coming year, when they expect to double the business 
of the canning factory. 


Michigan. 

We have no information at hand regarding the early 
canning factories in Michigan, although canning and _ pre- 
serving of fruits for the market may have been and prob- 
ably were done there during that time. In the early eighties 
the C. E. Sears Co., of Circleville, O., started a branch fac- 
tory at Three Rivers, Mich., and from that time the indus- 
try naturally broadened in Michigan. In 1893 Charles and 
Roy Seager of Gilman, la., started a canning factory at 
Hart, Mich., canning about 200 acres of peas the first year. 
They continued to operate this plant, their largest acreage 
of peas being about Soo acres, until 1901, when they sold 
this factory to W. R. Roach, who incorporated the company 
as W. R. Roach & Co. In the spring of 1902 this concern 
planted a thousand acres of peas and secured a pack of one 
hundred thousand cases. At the end of 1902 the old fac- 
tory was dismantled, and they built the Hart plant as it now 
stands, operating same in 1903, and from that time on. 
Since that they have also erected plants at Kent City, Scott- 
ville, Edmore and Lexington. They pack a full line of 
fruits and vegetables, and can the products of about fifteen 
thousand acres per year. Mr. W. R. Roach is one of the 
live wires of the canning business, and is a consistent work- 

- for the benefit of the industry in general, having beea 
president of the National Canners’ Association. 

In the spring of 1901 Sears & Nichols established a 
canning factory at Pentwater, Oceana County, Mich., and 
they do quite an extended business in the products of this 
branch, packing a full line of Michigan products there, in- 
cluding peas, corn, beans, pumpkin and a full line of Michi- 
gan fruits. At Fremont a canning factory was established 
in the spring of 1901 in a small way under the name of the 
Fremont Canning Company. ‘This business is now prac- 

cally all controlled by the Gerbers and is managed by 
Frank Gerber. ‘They pack both fruit and vegetables, and 
have grown to be a very large and prosperous concern, 
packing the products of several thousand acres. At Frank- 
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fort, Armour & Co. operate a fruit canning plant. The 
Thomas Canning Company is located at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and they pack an enormous quantity of Michigan 
White Beans, as well as a full line of fruit, and do a very 
large business. 

Iowa. 

Coming now to the early history of lowa, one of the 
iargest corn-packing States in the Union, we tind that the 
first canning factory within its borders was started by 5S. 
Hi. Watson in 1879 for canning corn and tomatoes. When 
he first started he made the cans by hand at his own fac- 
tory and cut the corn by hand. He was not successful in 
making the corn keep, and great quantities of it spoiled 
until Henry B. Kelley came to him, in 1883, and took the 
general management of the \Watson piant, remaining there 
until the fall of 1891, when this plant was taken over by 
Dr. Meredith, Charles Miiler and Mr. Hayward, who oper- 
ated same until 1898, when they incorporated it as the Vin- 
ton Canning Company, with Dr. Meredith as president and 
Charles Miller as vice-president and general manager. Mr. 
Watson was a banker of Vinton, la., and died many years 
ago. The Vinton Canning Company is now one ot the 
large canning plants in the State of Lowa. 

In the spring of 1892 Henry B. Kelley organized and 
incorporated the Kelley Canning Company, of Vinton, Ia., 
in connection with Dr. C. C. Griftin, president; \W. C. Ellis, 
vice-president; Frank Ray, secretary, and George Knox, 
treasurer. Henry Bb. Kelley remained as manager for 
some five or six years thereafter, when the management 
rested with a board of directors, with Mr. Ray as secrétary, 
until 1908. At that time M. W. Jones became the active 
manager and remained in that position until February, 1913. 
Mr. Jones for several years was president of the Western 
Canners’ Association. In 1900 the name of the above com- 
pany was changed to the lowa Canning Company. In 1go2 
they purchased the plants at Garrison and LaPorte City, 
la., and in 1904 conducted a plant at Shellsburg, Ia., since 
which time they have operated the four plants, packing in 
ordinary seasons from eight million to ten million cans of 
sugar corn. H. B. Kelley, after leaving the Kelley Can- 
ning Company at Vinton in 1899, went to Waverly, la., and 
organized the H. B. Kelley Canning Company there, with 
QO. \W. Mitchell, who is now at the head of that company, 
H. B. Kelley having died in 1902. Mr. Kelley’s four sons 
are now interested, as follows: C. M. Kelley, president 
and manager of Hampton-Kelley Company, at Hampton, 
Ja.; the second son, Horace G. is secretary and manager of 
Towa City Canning Company, at Iowa City; the third son, 
George B., president and manager Grinnell Canning Com- 
pany, Grinnell, Ia.; fourth son, Milo F., manager Belle 
Plaine Canning Company, Belle Plaine, Ia. They are very 
successful in the canning business in their respective loca- 
tions. 


The Atlantic Canning Company was organized early 
in the season of 1882 by J. A. McWaid, Dr. R. B. Wilkins 
and S. F. Martin, who made their own cans by hand, filled, 
capped and tipped by hand, and cut off the corn by hand. 
Afterwards they acquired the Bartlett corn cutter from 
Portland, Me., which was known as the “old Plunger Cut- 
ter.” Their first manager and processor was a Mr. Wins- 
low, from Portland, Me. Dr. Wilkins withdrew from the 
company after the first season, and the factory was oper- 
ated by McWaid and Martin until 1892. Mr. D. W. Archer 
was also associated with them from 1885 to 1899 »t Attantic, 
as well as at Council Bluffs and Davenport, Ia. Mr. Mar- 
tin retired from the firm in 1892, when Mr. J. W. Cuvken- 
dall became associated with Mr. McWaid, afterwards ac- 
quiring an interest, and then absolute ownership in 1906, 
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since which time he has operated the plant very largely 


and successfully until recently, when it burned down, but 
will no doubt be rebuilt during the coming year. Mr. Mce- 
Waid died in 1911. Mr. Martin, after withdrawing from 
the Atlantic Canning Company, acquired ownership of the 
Blair Canning Company, at Blair, Neb., in 1897, and oper- 
ated it with the late Joseph Nurre until 1911, and with J. 
J. Nurre until 1913, when the ownership of the business 
passed into Mr. Martin’s hands. The Blair plant was de- 
sestroyed December Rist, 1912, but the Minden (la.) 
plant was operated the season of 1913, and Mr. Martin is 
now arranging to rebuild the Blair factory during the com- 
ing year. 

The Cedar Falls Canning Company, of Cedar Falls, 
la., was organized November 6, 1882, and is now under the 
management of H. S. Gilkey, who has held that position 
since 1888, and Mr. Myron Rogers, who has been with 
them since 1892. They have been in constant operation 
since their first organization to date. 

The Cedar Rapids Canning Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Ja., was organized in 1898 by A. H. Wolfe and E. J. C. 
Bealer, Mr. Wolfe being president and Mr. Bealer vice- 
president, for the first six years, after which Mr. Bealer 
bécame president and manager. This concern has been in 
successful operation ever since its first organization. 

The Keokuk Canning Company was incorporated at 
Keokuk, Ia., December 18, 1880, by B. B. Hinman, Wil- 
liam Ballinger, M. White, John M. Bisbee, J. O. Voorhies 
and A. L. Conable. Mr. Voorhies was first president. Mr. 
William Ballinger was made president of this company in 
1884, and has occupied that position ever since. They have 
branches in Michigan and are doing a very large and suc- 
cessful business. Mr. William Ballinger was president of 
the Western Canners’ Association for many years, and 
wrote the article on statistics and reports, which has been 
continued in the Western Canners’ Association to this date. 

The Gilman Canning Company, of Gilman, Ia., was 
organized 1881, and was then called the Marshall County 
Canning Company, and was composed of J. B. Pence, presi- 
dent, and E. Cunningham, secretary. L. G. Seager, Charles 
H. Seager, E. W. Munson, E. Wing, E. C. Rockwell and 
W. J. Ward were prominent stockholders, all of whom are 
now deceased, except Charles H. Seager and E. Cunning- 
ham. L. G. Seager was president of the Western Canners’ 
Association for many years. This company has been en- 
gaged in canning corn, although in the early days they at- 
tempted to pack tomatoes, but found that tomatoes did not 
ripen evenly in the Iowa soil. This company reorganized in 
1899 with C. H. Seager as president; L. G. Seager, secre- 
tary, and W. J. Ward, manager. This factory ranks now 
as one of the foremost in the State of Iowa. W. J. Ward 
died in 1905, when his interest went to his brother, A. E. 
Ward. L. G. Seager died in 1907. This plant was leased 
to W. R. Roach, of Hart, Mich., in t911, and was after- 
wards sold to a new company, composed of E. W. Virden, 
formerly manager of the Cedar Rapids Canning Company ; 
E. W. LaPlant and R. O. Woodard, with the latter as presi- 
dent; J. A. Ward, vice president, and E. W. Virden, man- 
ager, since which time the plant has been remodeled and 
equipped with all modern machinery. 

About 1878 the Marshall Canning Company, of — 
shalltown, Ia., was organized. by Mr. Burchard, and oper- 
ated under the above name until 1891, when the name was 
changed to the Marshall Canning Works, which organiza- 
tion was discontinued in 1909. when the equipment was 
sold to the Western Grocer Mills. A new plant was built 
in T1910, and was operated by the Western Grocer Mills un- 
til 1913, in which year the Marshall Canning Company, a 
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newly incorporated concern, took over the canning opera- 
tions of the Western Grocer Mills, and the factory is now 
being operated as the Marshall Canning Company. 

The Lake Mills Canning Company, of Lake Mills, Ia., 
was incorporated in 1893 with J. C. Williams, president ; Ole 
Sear, a -president; N. 1. Nelson, secretary and manager. 
and P. M. Joice, treasurer. A factory was built, and they 
oat. on corn for two seasons, but the results were not 
very satisfactory, so the plant was closed for three years. 
In 1898 it was reopened, and has operated every year since 
that time, having grown to be one of the representative can- 
ning concerns in lowa. ‘The original offcers of the com- 
pany still remain with it, except Mr. Joice, the present treas- 
urer being O. N. Styve. They dismantled their old plant 
and put up a new one in 1910, which is modern and up to 
date in every respect. 


The Dexter Canning Association was organized in 
1902, the first officers being H. IE. Teachout, president ; 


W. Drake, vice-president, and J. Hill, secretary 
and treasurer. At present Mr. Hill is president, A. Crane 
vice-president, I*. I. Fitting secretary and treasurer, and 

W. Drake manager. Their specialty is canned corn, 
of which they pack a large amount. 

Mr. Drake has been the very efficient secretary of 
the Iowa Canners’ Association for the past two years, 
and has adopted methods there of receiving and dis- 
tributing reports that are of great benefit to the Iowa Can- 
ners, and which could be copied with profit by the secre- 
taries of all the other canners associations in the different 
states. 

Wisconsin. 

In \Visconsi, as previously stated, the chief article 
pecked is peas, that State packing more peas than any other 
State in the Union. The industry does not date so far 
back, but has had a growth which is simply phenomenal. 
in 188g Mr. Albert Landreth, who had been growing fancy 
garden peas for the seed trade for some twelve years, or- 
ganized the company, known as the Albert Landreth Com- 
pany, with a capital of ten thousand dollars, and a factory 
was built at Manitowoc, Wis. Albert Landreth was presi- 
dent and manager ; Anna F. Landreth, vice-president ; E. G. 
Nash, secretary, and J. 3rooks, superintendent. The 
above, with Harry Landreth, were the original stockhold- 
ers. Mr. Francis Patterson, of Syracuse, N. Y., was proc- 
essor the first season. During this year they put in about 
ene hundred and twenty acres of peas, and the yield was 
a good one. The machinery used was very crude, the 
caps being soldered on the cans by a small hand capper. 
leas were picked in the fields by hand and shelled in the 
factories by the old style podders. The loss from waste, 
spoils and swells the first year was very heavy, but never- 
theless they secured a net profit of about five thousand 
dollars. The first five years of their business were largely 
experimental, and at many times it seemed a question 
whether the game was worth while. There was very lit- 
tle demand for Wisconsin canned peas, and the company 
spent considerable money introducing them to the con- 
sumers in various ways, but at the end of the first five 
years there seemed to be a growing demand for this arti- 
cle. In 1893 the company erected a branch plant at She- 
boygan, Wis., and by 1899 were handling about twenty-five 
hundred acres ef land in peas per year. Mr. Landreth 
died in the spring of 1899, and the business for some 
years thereafter was managed very successfully by Dr. A. 

Fraser, as president of the company, with James L. 
f:rooks as general manager, A. M. Johnson as secretary and 
Anna F. Landreth vice-president. In 1903 Mr. Brooks 
retired, after long and successful service with the com- 
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pany, and Dr. A. C. Fraser then assumed the general man- 
agement. Dr. Fraser was at one time president of ihe 
Western Canners’ Association, and in behalf of this asso- 
ciation took an active part in urging upon Congress the 
necessity of adopting the Pure Food Law of 1906. ‘The 
Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Company was organized in 1907, 
with C. \W. Gillett as president; Benj. I. Webb, secretary 
and treasurer, and Dr. A. C. Fraser as manager, with E. 
}. Vaudreau as assistant, taking over at that time the 
Landreth plant at Manitowoc and the Vaudreau Factory, 
at Two Rivers, Wis., to which they afterwards added three 
other plants, one at Amery, one at Turtle Lake and one 
at Reedsville. Dr. Fraser retired from this company Jan- 
uary I, 1909. 

The second oldest pea cannery in Wisconsin was started 
by William Larsen at Green Bay in 1891. The firm name 
is William Larsen Canning Company, but the factory was 
built by Mr. Larsen as a private enterprise, and has 
always been operated and owned solely by him. 

Next in line, about 1894 to 1896, came the Randolph 
Canning Company, at Randolph, Sauk City Canning Com- 
pany, of Sauk City, and Reynolds Preserving Company, of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis.. This latter plant was started with 
the idea of packing corn, tomatoes and peas, but corn and 
tomatoes were discontinued after the first season, and the 
plant has been operated by the Reynolds family ever since. 
It is understood that the first Chisholm Scott viners to be 
used in Wisconsin were used at this plant in 1896. 

During the next three or four years came E. J. Vau- 
dreau’s plant at ‘lwo Rivers, now owned by the Wisconsin 

‘ea Canners’ Company, then the Markesan Canning Com- 
pany, at Markesan, with Mr. Anser manager, which plant 
was built in 1898. Then came the Oconto Canning Com- 
pany, of Oconto, Wis., with David Fitzgerald manager, 

which was built n 1909. The W aukesha C Canning Com- 
pany, at Waukesha, Wis., was organized in 1900 by Frank 
T. Stare and A. B. Cambier, who were the controlling own- 
ers at that time. In 1908 they took over the plant at 
Barron, Wis., which previous to this time had been pur- 
chased by Frank T. Stare, C. S. Crary and William H. 
Nicholls and cperated as the Frank ‘T. Stare Company. 
‘The factory at Rice Lake was built in 1907 by Frank 'T. 
Stare and some other local people there, and was taken 
ever by the Waukesha Canning Company in 1908, dur- 
ing which year the Waukesha Canning Company also ab- 
sorbed the Federal Canning Company at Frankfort, Ind., 
and the Hampshire Canning Company, at Hampshire, Ill. 
During that year the Waukesha Canning Company was the 
largest packer of peas in Wisconsin, but in 1910 and 1911, 
owing to crop failure both years, they were forced into 
liquidation, and the factories were taken over by the In- 
cerrieden Canning Company at Chicago, with A. B. Cam- 


bier as manager, whic h company is now carrying on the . 


canning business very successfully at Rice Lake, Barron 
and Hampshire. The factory at Waukesha, having been 
dismantled, was sold to Grafton Johnson, of Greenwood. 
Ind., who removed same to Ladysmith, Wis. The plant at 
I’rankfort, Ind., was disposed of to other parties. 

The Columbus Canning Company of Columbus. Wis.. 
was organized in 1900, being a promoted factory, with 
nearly one hundred stockholders, who subscribed largely 
because of public spirit and a desire to start a canning 
factory in their community. It was first capitalized at 
$30,000, and for the first year or two had the usual experi- 
ence of a new concern. Realizing that a business of this 
character must have a settled policy, the present directors 
increased the capital stock to $300,000, with new stockhold- 
crs, and gradually absorbed the stock of the old stockhoid- 
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THR CANNING TRADE: 
ers, and by so doing gained control of the company. ‘The During the last ten or twelve years many more fac- 
officers now are the same as they were in the beginning, tories have come into existence, the number increasing at 
with Mr. W. C. Leitsch as president. a surprising rate, until there are now about sixty-five ditfer- 

The company is doing a very successful business, and ent factories canning peas in the State of Wisconsin. 

puts up ihe product of over two thousand acres of green The writer came to the State of Lilinois in 1805, after 
peas, in addition to one thousand acres of seed peas an- the close of the Civil War, and has witnessed the incep- 
uualiy. Mr. Leitsch is now vice-president and one of the tion and growth of the canning industry of the Centrai 
cxecutive committee of the National Canners’ Association, West, with a great deal of interest, having been in the game 
and will probably be the next president of that association. himself since 1880, and has seen the corn canning industry 

In‘1901 the Lange Canning Company was organized start, with only a few thousand cases in 1868, and grow 
at Eau Claire, Wis., with Mr. G. J. Lange as president until it reached in 1912 some eight million eight hundred 
and manager. ‘lhe original idea was that peas could be and twenty-eight thousand cases out of the thirteen million 
raised in Wisconsin for canning purposes only along the one hundred and nine thousand cases produced in the United 
west shore of Lake Michigan, but finally it was demon- States that year. He has also seen the pea pack in the 
strated that they could be raised for canning very success- Middle West grow from a few thousand cases in 1890 to 
fully throughout Northern Wisconsin, and that it was not four million nine hundred and forty thousand cases out of 


cntirely due to the moisture and fog coming from the lake. a total pack of eight million seven hundred thousand cases 
The Chippewa Falls Canning Company, at Chippewa in the United States in 1913. 
Falls, Wis., was organized in 1901 by M. S. Bailey. Owing to the limited space alloted the writer of this 


In 1908 P. Hohenadel, Jr., started his plant at Janes- article, he has only been able to touch a few of the high 
ville, Wis., packing peas, he being one of the large canners places of the canning industry in the Central West. To 
of sugar corn and peas in the States of Illinois and Wis- have recorded the history of all the firms engaged in the 
consin, with branches at Rochelle, Byron, Rockford and business would require a volume of many hundred pages, 
Grey’s Lake, Til. He died in 1912 at his home, in Janes- there being about five hundred canning factories in the 
ville, Wis. Mr. George E. Stocking, his partner at Ro- Central West of all kinds, both large and small. 


chelle, Ill., has succeeded to the business at Rochelle and I think Longfellow had in mind the Canning Busi- 
other points, and is one of the large packers of corn in th: ness in the Middle West when he wrote “Men may come 
State of Tllinois. and men may go, but I go on forever.” 
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A Concise History 


Of Canning Fruits and Vegetables 
In Canada 


By W. P. INNES, Director 


Of The Dominion Canners, Ltd. 


REVIOUS to the year 188¢ 
there was only one eitort 
made to estabiisu a tactory 1 
Canada tor the canning ot 
Iruits and vegetabies. 
tactory was located in Grims- 
by, im the #’rovince ot Ontario, 
wich was at that time cou- 
sidered (and was, in fact) the 
only part of Canada where 
fruits, especially peaches, were 
grown to any extent. ‘This 
tactory was operated for two 

or three years, but financially proved a failure. 

The next attempt at canning fruits and vegetables in 
Canada was made about the year 1880 in the village of 
delhi, in the Province of Ontario, and was carried on for 
a number of years with indifferent success, but is still in 
existence, and is now a large and flourishing establishment. 

On and after the year 1882 a number of factories 
sprung up, among which may be mentioned as now in ex- 
istence: ‘wo in Picton, one in Trenton, one in Brighton, 
one in Lakeport, one in Grimsby, one in St. Catherines, one 
in Dunnville, one in Waterford, one in Simcoe, one in Ayl- 
mer, one in Strathroy and one in Chatham, all in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 


Besides these, there were a host of factories started 
in various places, nearly all of which have gone to the wall, 
after a short and precarious existence. 

The various factories operating about this time, con- 
cluded that it would be to their advantage to form them- 
selves into an association, as there was much to be done to 
jut the industry in a position to afford a chance for success. 
“Just and uniform prices had, as far as possible, to be ar- 
ranged.” “The size of packs of the various classes of foods 
was undertaken.” “The quality of goods and size of cans, 
etc., had to be standardized.” ‘The government had to be 
interviewed in order to have export dnd import duties regu- 
lated so as to give the industry a fair opportunity to com- 
pete with goods packed in other countries.” These and 
many other things the association undertook, with more or 
less success, but as each individual company specially looked 
after its own interests, the “clashing” of these interests 
affected the industry unfavourably, and it was generally 
felt that something stronger than an association was nec- 
essary to put the industry on a proper footing. The asso- 
ciation served its day faithfully and to the best of its abil- 
ity. The first president of the association was Mr. Nairne, 
M. P. P. of Aylmer, the father of the present general man- 
ager of the Dominion Canners, Ltd., who filled the presiden- 
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tial chair for two years until called by death. His removal 
was universally regretted. After Mr. Nairne’s demise, the 
chair was occupieu tor twelve consecutive years by Mr. 
Wellington Bouter, of Picton, who devoted a great deal of 
his time and ability to labour in the interests ot the associa- 
tion, without fee or reward other than the esteem and re- 
spect of the members of the Association. Mr. Boulter, who 
is still living at this date, retired a few years ago from 
active work im connection with the industry, although still 
interested financially in the business. He is enjoying the 
sunset of life, comfortably and peacefully on his fine farm ai 
Demorestville, near Picton. 

As already stated, something stronger than an associa- 
tion was found to be necessary in the interests of the in- 
dustry. Accordingly, in the year 1903, an amalgamation 
of the various factories was formed and incorporated into 
a joint stock company, under the name of the Canadian Can- 
ners, Ltd., with the following board of directors, viz. : 

David Marshall, Aylmer; William P. Innes, 

Simcoe; W. A. Ferguson, Delhi; H. J]. Mathews, 

Lakeport; Samuel Nesbit, Brighton; Wellington 

Boulter, Picton; Thomas N. Dunn, Strathroy; F. 

Rk. Lalor, Dunnville; Hugh Malcolmson, Chat- 

ham. 

Mr. Malcolmson was elected the first president, Mr. 
Marshall was appointed general manager, and Robert L. 
Innes, secretary treasurer, and as the presidents were elected 
for only two years, a number of the above-named gentle- 
men afterwards filled the president’s chair. 

As the company was well arranged under practical men 
and with no conflicting interests, for a period of years it 
was wonderfully successful, and as the country was grow- 
ing, new factories were started in the most favorable locali- 
ties, as the demand for canned goods increased and the 
pack of canned goods was regulated to meet the require- 
ments of the country. 

In the meantime several large factories were started 
and operated by parties outside of the Canadian Canners, 
Ltd., with the usual result that the old-time “clashes” be- 
tween conflicting interests were in evidence; so much so, 
that The Canadian Canners, Ltd., with the outside com- 
panies, held a joint meeting and arranged an amalgama- 
tion of all the interests. ; 

This amalgamation took place in the year 1910, under 
the name of The Dominion Canners, Ltd., with the follow- 
ing board of directors: 

David Marshall, M. P.. Aylmer; William P. 

Tnnes, Simcoe; Samuel Nesbit, Brighton: Thomas 

N. Dunn. Strathrov; F. R. Lalor, M. P., Dunn- 

ville: Robert T.. Innes, Hamilton; J. J. Nairne. 

Hamilton; H. W. Richardson, Kingston; Thomas 
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Owens, Picton; A. H. B. McKenzie, Montreal; 

G. P. Grant, ‘Toronto. 

Mr. Grant was the first president, Mr. Nairne was ap- 
pointed general manager, and Mr. R. L. Innes, secretary 
treasurer, aud W. R. Drynan, assistant secretary treasurer. 
‘The company continues to the present time with the same 
board of directors and executive officers, with the excep- 
tion that F. Rk. Lalor, M. P., Dunnville, now occupies the 
president’s chair. ‘The company has been quite successful. 
it operates over sixty large solid built and thoroughly 
equipped factories; it owns and operates its own splendid 
can-making and lithograph plants in Simcoe, and its own 
fine box-making plant in Pembroke, contiguous to the great 
lumber miils on the Ottawa River. The sixty-odd factories 
are situated mostly in the Province of Ontario in the sections 
best adapted for the growing of 


that offers to extend its business. 
Besides the Dominion Canners, Limited, there are 

a number of other companies operating principally in 
the Province of Ontario. Their factories are mostly 
of the smaller kind generally conducted by men with- 
out much previous experience in the business. These 
smaller factories will no doubt prove a disturbing element to 
the trade for sometime, until they realize that co-operation 
with the older and larger company will be advisable, as the 
older and larger company is supposed to be capable of turn- 
ing out all the goods that the country can consume. If 
some arrangement between the conflicting interests be not 
made, I would feel like predicting that the state of affairs 
would recur that prevailed in Canada during the years be- 
tween 1882 and 1903, when so many factories ceased to 
exist. The next two or three 


fruits and vegetables. A few of 
them are situated in the most suit- 


years will tell what the result will 


able localities in the Provinces of 
Quebec and British Columbia, and 
nearly all the factories have 
branches or sidings from the lead- 
ing railroads or direct shipping fa- 
cilities by water. 

In addition, the company owns 
and operates several farms in the 
fine fruit belt of the Niagara dis- 
trict and in other sections of On- 
tario, suitable for growing fruits 
and vegetables and convenient to 
their factories. Their principal one 
is the celebrated Bow Park Farm, 
of 1,000 acres, almost surrounded 
by the Grand River, near Brant- 
ford, which was at one time owned 
and operated by the Honorable 
George Brown, proprietor of the 
Toronto Globe newspaper, where he 
raised his celebrated thoroughbred 
stock of cattle, ete. The company 
use it principally for hybridizing 
and improving and growing the 


The foregoing, Mr. Editor, is a 
concise history, as far as my mem- 
ory carries me, of the canning busi- 
ness in fruits and vegetables in 
Canada. I have not referred spe- 
cially to the canning of poultry and 
other meats, or the canning of milk, 
in all of which The Dominion Can- 
ners, Ltd., are also largely en- 
gaged. 

It affords me much pleasure in 
sending, at your request, the fore- 
going particulars, as I have in mind 
the advantages that the industry in 
this country receive through the pe- 
rusal of your valuable paper, “The 
Canning Trade,” and I have also a 
kindly remembrance of Mr. E. S. 
Judge, when many years ago he vis- 
ited Canada and delivered a lecture 

one of the many social gather- 
ings, in Hamilton, convened by Mr. 
Breckenridge, who was at that time 
intimately connected with all the 


seeds that they use in their busi- 
ness. 


companies engaged in the canning 
business in Canada. Mr. Brecken- 


The capital of the company 
amounts to millions of money, but 
it is none too large, as the company 
is always on the alert to take ad- 
vantage of every new opportunity 


ridge has since retired from busi- 
ness and is now renewing his youth 
and enjoying the comforts of his 
well-earned wealth and good will 
cf the Canadian canners. 


LIGHT AND 
BALTIMORE STS. 


BALTIMORE 
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The Rise and Progress of the Canning Industry 
In California 


By ISIDOR JACOBS, President 


Of The California Canneries Company 


O write a thoroughly compre- 
hensive history of California 
canning requires more time 
and space than that alloted 
to me. I will, therefore, deal 
with the facts as concisely 
and briefly as possible. 

Before delving into the 
subject, and, in order that 
readers may be aware of the 
conditions existing, it must 
be borne in mind that Cali- 
fornia is the second largest 

State in the Union; that it covers an area of 158,360 

square miles; length, 770 miles, and breadth, 330 miles, 

comprising a total area as large as the combined area oi 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Ohio. \Vithin its borders can be 
found every variety of climate, and practically everything 
can be produced in every variety. With its several 
beautiful and fertile valleys, enclosed by different ranges 
of mountains, it is hardly possible that a failure of the 
fruit crop in California would ever occur, because if the 
fruit in one section of the State fail, it is always likely 
that some other section either makes up the deticiency, 
or has sufficient for all legitimate requirements. As 
varied as is the climate, so varied are its fruit products. 

For instance, take the same varieties of peaches, apricots 

or pears, they are totally unlike in texture, color or sol- 

idity, according to the section in which they are grown; 
hence certain sections produce a better grade of one kind 
of fruit for canning purposes than another. 

It must be mentioned here that the producing of fruit 
in California has grown to such an extent that but a small 
proportion of the fruit crop is used by the canning indus- 
try. This proportion is variously estimated according to 
the variety of fruit, to be from 5 per cent to 20 per cent, 
as will be noted hereafter. 

California became known to the world generally, on ac- 
count of the discovery of gold in 1849, and in those early 
days in the development of the State it was assumed that 
the production of gold was all our lands were fitted for. 
To use the motto of our Golden Jubilee (50 years) cele- 
bration: “The days of old, the days of gold, the days oi 
49.” When we consider that California became known 
on account of this great discovery only sixty-five years 
ago, and that fruit production for fruit canning was a 
later development (about eight years), it can be under- 
stood how rapid the growth has been, and we can view 
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with amazement the wonderful progress of this enter- 
prise, for the total shipment of fruit products from Cali- 
fornia for 1912, is said to have aggregated about 100,000 
carloads, or nearly one million tons. 


The Work of the Pioneers. 


The work, trials and hardships of the Pioneers in the 
work of developing and introducing fruit canning in 
California must not be considered lightly. They had 
much to contend with, as every new enterprise or idea 
has always to fight its way to success. Isolated as was 
California in those days, cut off from all communication 
with the consuming public—for between this State and 
the populated sections of the East there yawned a vast 
desert of thousands of miles, that took months of hard 
traveling to cross—its only outlet was the steamers 
which came periodically through the Golden Gate, bring- 
ing practically all classes of food products for the people 
of California. The Pioneers in California fruit canning 
were, to a certain extent, forced into the business so as to 
check the prevalent high cost caused by bringing goods 
from the East. They struggled and worked, strived and 
toiled, through many vicissitudes of fortune, and while 
the young men in the business may not always give 
credit where credit is due for their struggles in bringing 
forth this industry, and laboring to launch it for the bene- 
fit of the State at large and the individual in particular, 
yet it can well be said that the results speak for them- 
selves. “Truly their work lives after them.” 

The last one of the men connected with the inception 
of California fruit canning died October Ist, 1913. This 
was Francis Cutting, one of the Vice-presidents of the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association. The industry 
will enjoy for many years the hard earned results of his 
det rmination of mind and effort, and as to those of the 
pioneers of the enterprise who have passed on, their 
memory will always linger in recollection of their work, 
so manfully and faithfully performed. 

About the year 1855 experiments were made in the 
planting of fruit and vegetables; these proved successful. 
At that time there lived in San Francisco one Dan 
Provost, who acted as agent for his brother (Stephen H. 
Provost), who was a member of the firm of Wells, Pro- 
vost & Co., Yonkers, N. Y., packers of pickles, jams, 
jellies and bottled fruits, etc., who were shippers of goods 
by sail around Cape Horn to San Francisco. Provost 
opened a small place where he began to manipulate the 
pickles received, and repack them in packages and styles 
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| as Mr. Provost operated on a very small scale. 


that were saleable. In 1860 Provost began to pack a few 
jams and jellies, in addition to the pickles he was prepar- 
ing. Francis Cutting arrived in California in 1858, 
opened a place in 1860, and began to pack, in a small way, 
jams and jellies, as well as tomatoes in glass and tin, 
from the limited supply of fruits then produced. In 1861, 
Mr. Cutting brought out from Broadmeadow, N. J., Mr. 
Alexander Young, who became foreman of Cutting’s can- 
nery. Young was a Scotchman, and had acquired a 
knowledge of the jam and jelly business in Scotland. He 
took charge of the packing department. At that time, 
and for a number of years following, California jams and 
jellies acquired a great reputation on account of their 
purity. In 1852 Cutting imported tinplate from the East, 
which cost, laid down at San Francisco, $16.00 per box, in 
gold, (gold, as is well known, was at a great premium at 
that time.) Pig tin cost over fifty cents per pound. In that 
same year Cutting packed and 


ed a small cannery, which is now not in existence. 

In 1868 Mr. Josiah Lusk took a tract of land in Ala- 
meda county, and began producing raspberries, peas, corn 
and tomatoes, principally for market use, but in 1866, 
having an idea that raspberries would be in great de- 
mand, he gradually increased acreage until the result 
was an over production. This resulted in his starting a 
small cannery in 1867, which, fifteen years afterwards, 
developed into the great establishment known as the J. 
Lusk Canning Co., of Oakland. During 1867, in order to 
save the raspberries produced, Josiah Lusk put them up 
in 5-gallon cans, but could not sell until several years 
later, when Code purchased them. Lusk then began in- 
creasing his canning business gradually and in 1868 
packed fruits of various kinds, as well as peas, corn, 
tomatoes and jellies and jams. 

The first cherries were packed by P. D. Code & Co. in 
1867 ; they also packed apricots in 


shipped by sailing vessel gallon 
fruits from California to the Park- 


that year. 
In 1860, there was formed in 


er House, Boston, and the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York. From 
an inventory at hand, dated 1853, 
it is noted that Cutting & Co. had 
on hand, in tins, blackberries, 
damson plums, green gage plums, 
peaches, apricots; also currants, 
grapes, quinces, blackberries, 
raspberries, apples, and cranberry 
jelly and jam. ‘The cranberries 
were brought fresh by vessel from 
Vancouver, B. 

This is the first record to be 
found of the packing of California 
apricots, peaches and plums. The 
total pack for 1853 was about 
7,000 cases. Goods were put up 
in 2-lb., 2%-lb., 5-lb., and gallon 
tins, and 5-gallon cans. At this 
time the government purchased 
these goods for the use of officers 
up and down the coast, and as 
they got a taste for the goods, the 


San Francisco the firm of A. 
Lusk & Co., being composed of 
William Jacobs and Albert Lusk. 
They began handling California 
canned foods about. 1867, being 
supplied by Cutting & Co., and 
when railroad communication 
was opened in 1868, they have 
records of orders from St. Louis 
and the West, which goods were 
shipped from the Cutting Can- 
nery. At the time of the death 
of Wm. Jacobs, in 1884, it was 
stated in the press throughout the 
State, that he, more than anyone, 
had in the early years of the Cali- 
fornia fruit canning industry en- 
couraged the producing of fruit 
for canning purposes. A. Lusk & 
Co. afterwards became quite a 
factor in the fruit canning trade 
of California, starting their large 
cannery in San Francisco, which 


demand kept on increasing. 
In 1854, it is estimated that the 


is still operated by their success- 


pack was about 10,000 cases, con- 
sisting of jellies, jams, canned 
fruits and tomatoes. 

In 1865 about 12,000 cases 
were packed. An inventory of 
Cutting & Co., for 1855, shows the 
following goods on hand: Peas, tomatoes, corn, beans, 
asparagus, table peaches, pears, blackberries, raspberries, 
whortleberries, jams, jellies, salmon, roast beef, soup, 
hboullion and pie fruits. Up to this time Cutting & Co. 
was about the only concern packing fruit to any extent, 
In 1866 
I’. I). Code was employed by Mr. Provost, but at the be- 


| ginning of 1867, the latter having given up business, Mr. 
| Code founded the firm of P. D. Code & Co., and began 
_ packing, in a small way, jams, jellies and fruits; also 


| pickles, catsup, ete. 


Erzgarber & Goetzen was established in 1859, and be- 


| gan putting up, in a small way, jams and jellies, and 
| drifted into fruits, in a small way, gradually. After- 


wards, about 1875, Sol Wangenheim & Co. took over 
this business, and continued until about 1887, when they 
discontinued the business. N. Goetzen, about 1875, start- 


Lo 


ors, the California Canneries 
Company. The J. Lusk Canning 


Co. was merged into A. Lusk & 
Co., in 1887. 

In 1867 the great discoveries in 
Nevada, the opening of the mines, 
and the development of the Com- 
stock lode in Virginia City, Nevada, resulted in active 
demand for all California canned foods packed. In those 
days, before railroad communications were opened, the 
goods had to be taken by boat from San Francisco via 
the Sacramento River to Sacramento, and from there 
carried by railroad as far as Folsom, then by pack mules 
and teams, across the Geiger Pass to Nevada points, in- 
cluding the Comstock. Freight rates in many instances 
were as high as 20 cents per pound. Even in those days 
monopolies existed, and this freight business was under 
control. Nevada produced nothing, and could not sup- 
ply any of its wants from the East, as the railroad was not 
yet open, so these sections were entirely dependent upon 
San Francisco for their food supplies. 

In 1868 the railroads began to open the section and, of 
course, freight rates on canned foods from San Francisco 
took a big drop, much to the disgust and against the 
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vigorous protests of the merchants of that city, who 
wanted to maintain their monopoly, and hugged the fond 
delusion that the abnormally high freight rates would 
keep outsiders from going into the merchandise business. 
Perhaps they little realized that in taking this stand 
they were retarding the development of the State and 
affecting its industries. 

In 1868 the pack of California canned foods was about 
5,000 cases of tomatoes, 10,000 cases of fruits, and 10,000 
cases of jellies and jams, or about 25,000 cases in all. 

In 1868 the connecting link of the track was laid that 
cemented the bond of union between the East and the 
far West, and placed California in direct railroad com- 
munication with the East. But partly on account of the 
protest against reduced freight rates mentioned hereto- 
fore, and partly on account of the vast expense incurred 
in the building of the road across thousands of miles of 
barren country, that afforded the roads no revenue, the 
freight rates were not sufficiently low to induce heavy 
trading, so California packers still shipped most of their 
goods to the East per sailing vessels via Cape Horn. 

At this time (1868) fruits and vegetables were being 
raised in Alameda county and in the Sacramento River 
district. Up to this time, it must be noted, that the can- 
ners labored under incessant difficulties. First, mistakes 
in processes, then high freight, crude machinery and 
methods. The cans were all made by hand. ‘Tin fre- 
quently cost the packers as high as $20.09 per box, and 
solder and other material in the same proportion. -It was 
enly about twenty-six years ago that improved machin- 
ery and methods were first introduced, and yet during 
these early pioneer days California canned fruits, jams 
and jellies of the finest possible quality were packed, and 
in heavy syrups. 


Early Prices. 
$5.00 per dozen 
7.50 per dozen 


21%4-lb. Peaches 
2™%-lb. Apricots 
2 -lb. Currant, Raspberry and 

Strawberry Jelly 8.00 per dozen 
5.00 per dozen 

The pack of California canned fruits for 1869-70, was 
about 30,000 cases of all kinds. The ten years, from 
1870 to 1880, showed a gradual increase in the output, 
as will be noted by the result of packs that follow. 

In 1872, when Cutting & Co. reached a pack of 22,000 
cans in one day, it is said by one of the pioneers, that 
“everybody was paralyzed by such an achievement, and 
those in the business threw up their hats and commenced 
to dance.” Today there are several canneries with a daily 
capacity in season of upwards of 100,000 cans per day. 

The earliest record to be found of consolidation 
schemes among the California canners was in 1875—re- 
sult nil. 

Between the years 1870 and 1880, the following fruit 
canneries were established in California: C. J. King. of 
Williams & Co.; afterwards King-Morse Canning Co., 
at San Francisco, established in 1873, now owned by the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association: Golden Gate 
Packing Company, San Jose, established in 1875: Emer- 
son Corville, now discontinued, San Francisco, 1875. San 
Jose Fruit Packing Co., 1875, now owned by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Canners’ Association; Schammel & Co., 
afterwards Schammel Packing Co., now discontinued, 
established 1877; the Dawson Company started in San 
Jose about 1875, and continued until about 1890, when 
they discontinued business. ‘Two sons of J. M. Dawson 
are still connected with the fruit canning trade, J. B. 
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Dawson being in charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the California Fruit Canners’ Association, and 
Ernest Dawson in Chicago. 

During these years, from 1870 to 1877, very little confi- 
dence was manifested in the future stability of the enter- 
prises. Capital was very hard to get. Interest rates 
were very high, aggregating on an average of 114 per 
cent per month, and as much more as canners could be 
compelled by the necessity of their requirements, to pay. 
Very little public interest was manifested by investors, 
who looked on at the progress of the industry in a very 
skeptical way, and in many instances tried to discourage 
the development of this enterprise by predicting that it 
had no future and would certainly fail. 


Packs Increase. 
An object lesson, showing how the pack increased 
from 1870 to 1880 inclusive, is the following estimate of 
the yearly output: 


36,400 cases 61,300 cases 
37,000 cases 18706..... 67,200 cases 
39,000 cases 73,400 cases 
43,000 cases 96,000 cases 
ee 37,800 cases 1879..... 145,000 cases 
1880.....221,000 cases 


In the year 1881, after repeated efforts at consolidation, 
which resulted in nothing, a corporation was finally 
formed under the name of the Union Packing Company, 
and also the Packers’ Exchange. The principal canners 
placed their goods under control of the Union Packing 
Co., who appointed as their sole agents for the distribu- 
tion Wm. ‘I. Coleman & Co., of San Francisco, who were 
then interested and owned control of the stock of the 
J. Lusk Canning Co., of Oakland, Alameda county. 
Frank S. Johnson, now deceased, but then president of 
the Johnson-Locke Mercantile Co., had charge of the can- 
nery’s distribution department of the business. Sydney 
Smith, Esq., of the Cutting Co., was elected president of 
the Union Packing Co., and Charles King, of the King- 
Morse Co., was secretary. Coincident with this corpora- 
tion there was also formed another corporation, namely, 
the Packers’ Exchange, with A. D, Cutler, of Cutting Co., 
president, and I. H. Morse, of King-Morse Canning Co., 
secretary. Wm. Jacobs, of A. Lusk & Co., had charge of 
the purchasing. The Packers’ Exchange did all the pur- 
chasing for the members, and allotted the percentage to 
each one. ‘These two corporations did business only for 
one year, and until the business in hand of that year was 
wound up and distributed, 

In 1880 and 1881, were organized the Overland Pack- 
ing Co., San Francisco, and the Colton Packing Co., Col- 
ton, now California Fruit Canners’ Association ; Pasadena 
Packing Co., Pasadena: The Southern California Pack- 
ing Co., now California Fruit Canners’ Association, at 
Ios Angeles, and the large cannery in San Francisco of 
A. Lusk & Co., now operated by the California Canneries 
Co. In 1882 was established the Carquinez Packing Co., 
Benicia; Los Gatos Canneries, Los Gatos, now owned by 
Hunt Brothers Packing Co., and M. J. Fontana & Co., 
San Francisco, now owned by the California Fruit’ Can- 
ners’ Association, 

As the fruit canneries iricreased, the grades packed also 
increased, so that where originally under table fruits, 
only extra goods were packed, gradually there were extra 
standards packed. Then about the year 1878 began the 
packing of standards. In 1880 was begun the packing of 
seconds, and during 1892 water goods were added to the 
grades. During these years there was no regular.grading 
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established by the canners, so there was no guide for 
purchasers to go by. Each packer established his own 
grades and qualities and designated them as he pleased, 
so what one canner would call an “Extra” another would 
call an “Extra Standard,” etc. Competition among the 
canners and brokers here and Eastern competition from 
the East brought about the gradual change and the con- 
sequent packing of the cheaper goods. There is a dii- 
ference of opinion as to the effect on the trade, some 
holding that California canned fruits obtained their high 
standing in the markets of the world because all goods in 
sarlier years shipped out under a label bearing the name 
“California” were high grade goods. In any event, the 
opinion is prevalent that the fruit canning trade, present 
and future, would be better safeguarded and conserved, if 
the grades below standards sent out with the name “Cali- 
fornia” on the labels should also bear some designation as 
to the grades and quality, so that consumers might know 
just what they are purchasing. It is expected that a 
united effort in this direction will be undertaken shortly. 
During the year 1882 and thereafter various plans and 
efforts at consolidation of fruit cannery interests of Cali- 
fornia were discussed, but nothing came of them until 
1899, when the California Fruit Canners’ Association was 
formed, 
The First Association. 

In 1885 a corporation known as the California Canned 
Goods Association was formed to do such things as 
might be for the benefit of the fruit canning industry. 
Isidor Jacobs, of A. Lusk & Co., was elected president ; 
P. D. Code, of Code-Elfelt & Co., vice-president; I. H. 
Morse, secretary. An effort was made to establish a 
standard of grades, but was not completely successful, 
and although the organization only lasted two years, it 
contributed much to arouse interest in the necessity for 
establishing grades and to maintain the superiority of 
goods going out under a label bearing the name “Cali- 
fornia.” 


of the 


It was through this organization that agitation was 
first begun to prevent the fraudulent use of labels by 
Eastern packers using the name “California” on Eastern 
packed goods. After some years of agitation the matter 
was taken up vigorously by individual canners, resulting 
finally in injunctions issued by the Federal courts, stop- 
ping this fraudulent practice. 


It was through this organization that agitation was 
begun in the endeavor to prevent the adulteration of jams 
and jellies, resulting later on in the adoption by the State 
Legislature of what is known as the “Law against the 
adulteration of foods” which law, if strictly enforced, 
would place California jams and jellies back again on 
their old time high pedestal of superiority of quality. 
This led up to the passage by Congress of the National 
Pure Food law. 


The years 1884, ’85 and ’86 were very disastrous years, 
as the markets were very much depressed, resulting in 
loss to many canners. The year 1887 was in many re- 
spects the most peculiar year ever known to California 
fruit canners, some losing very heavily, while others 
made very large profits. In that year prices fluctuated 
more than ever known in any year since the industry 
reached large proportions. Extra standard apricots 
opened at $1.25 per dozen in June, and inside of sixty 
days were selling at $2.00 per dozen. Extra standard 
peaches and pears opened at $1.65 per dozen, and inside of 
sixty days were selling at $2.25 to $2.50 per dozen. Extra 
standard plums opened at $1.15 per dozen and sold at 
$2.10 shertly afterwards. ‘The Eastern peach crop in all 
sections was a failure, and this, coupled with an_ effort 
made by Wm. T. Coleman & Co. to effect a corner of 
the fruit crop of certain varieties, resulted in a heavy 
demand throughout the East, a great advance in prices 
of the canned product, and heavy fluctuations in the price 
of green fruit. The attempted cornering of fruit ended 
in heavy loss to the manipulators, and large quantities of 
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the fruit were thrown on the market during the month of 
August at abnormally low figures, much of it being 
dumped, as the canners could not-handle it. Fruit that 
cost canners as high as $00.00 per ton was purchased by 
San Francisco canners as low as $5.00 per ton, and all 
this, notwithstanding the fact that canned iruit prices 
had advanced over eighty per cent. in value, so the can- 
ners who were in a position to take advantage oi the low 
prices of fruit during the glut, and advantage of the high 
prices ruling for the canned article, made heavy profits. 

The years following, 1889, 1890 and 1891, showed great 
depression and abnormally low prices, and this kept on 
for several years, particularly during the panicy times of 
1891 and 1892. The pack of California canned fruits for 
the years 1881 to 1890, inclusive, may be summarized 
as follows: 


1881....539,000 cases 1886.... 710,000 cases 
1882. ...610,000 cases 1887....1,209,000 cases 
1883... .017,000 cases 1888. ...1,010,C00 cases 
1884. ...510,000 cases 1889. ...1,315,000 cases 
615 000 cases 1890. ...1,495,000 cases 


The main event of interest concerning the extending of 
trade in California canned fruits, from the year 180 to 
the present time, is the rapid development of the export 
trade, particularly with the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain. A resume of this will be given later, and from 
the figures at hand, it will be noted, that while the export 
trade increased, the demand in the United States for 
California canred fruits has kept pace with the increase 
in population. ‘ 


The Later Association. 

On June 15, 1899, the California Fruit Canners’ Asso- 
ciation was organized and the efforts at consolidation con- 
tinued for so many years, were at last partially successful. 
There were purchased by the Association a number of 
the leading canneries, with all their trade marks, trade 
names, paraphernalia, plants, etc. There are, however, 
a number of large and well-known canneries still out of 
the deal, so that while the Association comprises about 
thirty canneries (large and small) in different parts of 
the State, they do not control over CO per cent. of the 
output, and therefore are hardly able to control prices. 
The result, however, of the foundation of the Associa- 
tion has been to establish better than had been done 
before, standards of grades and qualities, both by the 
canners in the Association as well as by the outsiders. 


The Association, being by far the largest factor in the 
fruit canning trade, has it within its power to adopt 


methods in the packing and labeling of its output that 
would result in much future good to the industry, and 
which would undoubtedly be adopted by those outside 
the Association. The only question is, whether the lat- 
ter will see the advantage this would be to the future 
of the industry, ard will avail itself of its position in the 
business. Now that demand for high grade goods is in- 
creasing, the business would be materially benefited by 
branding and labeling inferior goods with the quality and 
grade, so that consumers purchasing inferior grades of 
California goods will do so, if at all, with their eyes open, 
knowing just the kind of goods they are getting. 

A summary of the pack of canned fruits from 1890 to 


1902. inclusive. is as follows: 
1891. ...1,571,200 cases 1897... .1,942,000 cases 
1892... .1,602,370 cases 1898... .2,085,000 cases 
1893. ...1,418.700 cases 1899... .3,003,171 cases 
1894. ...1.528.815 cases 1900... .2,775.898 cases 
1895. ...1,639.807 cases 1901... .2,275,700 cases 
1896... .1,602,000 cases 1902... .1,750,000 cases 
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The beginning of the year 1902 saw a very heavy carry- 
over, hence the pack of 1902 was very much reduced to 
equalize the supply and demand. 

The following will furnish an idea of the quantity of 
several varieties produced, and the proportion used in 
canning, taking the year 1900 as the average of those 
years: 

Bartlett Pears.—011,427 cases, requiring 
There were 23,000 tons shipped green, and 24,500 tons 
used up to make dried fruit. Total produced 64,314 tons, 
showing used in the canning 25 per cent. of the crop. 

Apricots.—537,091 cases canned, requiring 9,131 tons. 
About 50,000 tons used for drying, and 2,000 tons shipped 
green, or a total of 61,131 tons, showing 15 per cent. used 
for canning. 

Peaches.—444,847 cases yellow frees, and 462,121 cases 
clings (mostly yellow) canned, requiring 24,034 tons ot 
fruit. Shipped green, 17,500 tons, and used for drying 
about 60,000 tons. ‘Total produced, 101,534 tons, used 
for canning, 23 per cent. 

Cherries.—48,164 cases soft white cherries ; 75,472 cases 
Royal Anns, and 28,827 cases Black ‘Tartarians, requiring 
about 2.700 tons. Shipped green, 2,700 tons, or about 50 
per cent. of the crop used for canning, 

Plums and Grapes.—These varieties, 
per cent. of the crop, is used in canning. 

Peaches, pears and apricots comprise about 70 per 
cent. of the fruit packed, the balance being made up in 
cherries, plums, blackberries, grapes, strawberries, cur- 
‘ants, raspberries, apples and quinces. 


16,814 tons. 


not to exceed 3 


Export Trade. 

This trade in California canned fruits began about 
1880, at which time 4,0C0 cases of canned fruits were 
shipped from San Franciso to England. Since then 
the trade shows a marked increase. Lesides Great 
Britain, the principal market to which California canned 
fruits are exported, trade is being developed in the 
Orient, the Australian Colonies, western Siberia, as well 
as the islands of the Pacific, and a limited trade in Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Holland. Germany would 
be a heavy buyer were it not for the high tariffs existing. 
About 85 per cent. of the exports of California canned 
fruits are to Great Britain. From 1880, with exports of 
8,000 cases, the trade has gradually expanded. From 
1890 the increase is shown by the following shipments: 


1891... .130,900 cases 1897... .435,896 cases 
1892. ...185,600 cases 1896... .633,774 cases 
1893....201,817 cases 1899... .759,303 cases 
1894... .240,731 cases 1900... .801,743 cases 
1895....381,858 cases 1901... .230.6°80 cases 
1895... .423,128 cases 1902... .473,.460 cases 


The feature of this export trade is the falling off in 
shipments of 1901, caused by a decrease in demand in 
England. The English market uses on an average about 
400,000 cases per year, but during 1898, 1899 and 1900, a 
speculative interest crept in and the result was that 
shipments these three years aggregated from 530,006 
cases in 1898 to 701,000 cases in 1900, thus resulting in 
an over-supply, and the results are shown by the falling 
off in exports for 1901 and 1902. 

The principal grade exported is extra standards, and 
mostly made up ‘of three varieties, viz: Apricots, pears 
and peaches, mostly, apricots and pears. 

The largest portion of goods exported from San Fran- 
cisco went to destinations in sailing vessels in 1902. 
These ships loaded general cargoes, principally to Great 
Britain. Now shipments are made extensively by steam- 
ers, and some few goods go to Europe by rail overland, 
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to New York, thence by steamer to destination. 

The year 1903 showed a normal pack of canned fruits, 
or about 2,733,504 cases, and about 1,343,574 cases of 
vegetables (asparagus, tomatoes and _ string beans), 
with exports of over 600,000 cases, mostly to Great 
Britain. 

The year 1904 was a normal year in California can- 
ning, but showed a falling off in the pack of asparagus, 
caused by excessive rust on the plants. Great fear was 
manifested in this year, lest the disease would materially 
affect the future of the industry of asparagus canning in 
California but vigorous work was undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture connected with the University 
of California and as a result of many experiments the 
ravages of the disease were stopped and curbed with a 
strong possibility of being eradicated. The pack approx- 
imated 2,839,733 cases fruits and 951,783 cases vegetables, 
the falling off being principally in asparagus. Exports 
in 1904 amounted to 650,00 cases, mostly to Great Britain. 


The Canners’ League. 

The Canners’ League of California was organized in 
January, 1905, with Mr. L. F. Graham, of Flickinger Co., 
as President, and Mr. Howard C. Rowley, Editor of the 
California Fruit Grower, as Secretary. 

This organization has been gradually growing, until 
now over 90 per cent. of the fruit canning output of Cali- 
fornia is represented in its membership. 

The organization is one for mutual benefit, and an an- 
nual meeting takes place, at which there is a general 
interchange of ideas. 

It is affiliated with the National Canners’ Association 
and works in harmony with that organization. 

The organization is now being ably managed by Mr. 
HI. P. Dimond, of San Francisco, who is keen and alert 
to everything that affects the canning industry of the 
State. 


The Packs Grow In Size. 
The year 1905 saw quite an increase in the pack of 


canned fruits and a normal pack of vegetables. The 
asparagus pack, however, was light, but with strong 
possibility of seeing a marked increase in future years, 
owing to the vigorous work accomplished through the 
State authorities, acting through the University of Cali- 
fornia. The total pack in 1905 of canned fruits was 
3,283,296 cases and of canned vegetables, 1,192,455 cases. 
Exports about 700,000 cases of canned fruits. 


The total pack in 1906 was 3,100,225 cases of fruits and 
1,747,595 cases of vegetables. ‘This was the year of the 
great San Francisco disaster of April 18th. ‘This disaster 
destroyed every cannery in the city of San Francisco. 
Prior to the disaster, some very low prices had been 
named on futures. It developed later that the fruit crop 
was short and prices ruled very high. Notwithstanding 
this, a normal pack of canned fruits was put up and an 
increase in the pack of tomatoes was noted of nearly 
35 per cent above previous season. Much of the credit of 
the 1906 pack of California canned fruits is due to the 
American Can Co., whose plants in San Francisco were 
destroyed, and as they supplied the State largely from 
San Francisco, they at once, at considerable expense, 
began moving train loads of cans on special schedule 
from their factories east to San Francisco, and this they 
kept up through the season, thus making the pack possi- 
ble. At San Francisco, the California Canneries Co., 
whose two plants were destroyed in the disaster, immedi- 
ately commenced building on a new site, and by July 
Ist, or in just seventy days from the disaster, their new 
cannery was ready for operation, with a capacity of 
125,000 cans per day. This was the first manufacturing . 
enterprise in San Francisco to open for business after 
the disaster, and the occasion was made a notable one, 
by the attendance of the Governor of California, the 
Mayor of San Francisco, and other public officials. 
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short crop and high prices of apricots, pears and peaches, 
which constitute the most of export shipments. Exports 
about 450,000 cases, mostly to Great Britain. 

The total pack of canned fruits in 1906 was lighter 
than in 1905, but showed a marked increase in the pack 
of canned vegetables, the pack being by far the largest 
ever made in the history of the industry. There was an 
increase of over 550,000 cases in the pack of canned vege- 
tables, or about 33 per cent above the previous year. 
This increase was mostly in canned tomatoes, but aspara- 
gus also recorded a decided increase, owing to the in- 
creased acreage and the eradication of the disease that 
had affected the plants for some years. 

The year 1907 showed again a normal pack of canned 
fruits and another record pack of canned vegetables. The 
pack of canned fruits was approximated at 2,982, 955 cases 
and of vegetables at 1,941,755 cases, the largest pack of 
canned vegetables ever known in the history of the in- 
dustry up to that time. This was owing to the tremen- 
dous increase in the tomato pack, which was by far the 
largest pack ever known in the history of California can- 
ning. 

Exports were again below normal, owing to the high 
prices ruling on shipments of pears, peaches and apri- 
cots to Great Britain. The exports were estimated at 
500,000 cases. 

The year 1908 broke all records in the packing of 
canned fruits, the pack mounting up to 4,734,653 cases, 
an increase of over forty (40) per cent above the year 
1907, and far above any previous year in the history of 
the industry. The pack of canned vegetables, however, 
showed a considerable falling off, it being estimated at 
1,501,855 cases, or a falling off of over 400,000 cases less 
than in the previous season. This falling off was largely 
in asparagus, caused by serious floods in the river 
(asparagus) districts, which seriously curtailed the out- 
put. Tomatoes also showed a marked falling off in the 
pack as compared with previous seasons. Exports in 
1908 were about normal, or a total of about 650,000 cases, 
as usual mostly to Great Britain. 

The year 1909 opened upon an era of great depression 
in prices, owing to the record pack of 1908, and the con- 
sequent heavy carry over. Larger canning interests 
put out prices, not based upon the legitimate cost for the 
year 1909, but solely with the desire of moving out a large 
portion of the carry-over stock, which consisted mostly 
of peaches. The result was that prices were made that 
were considerably below the possible cost of packing, 
and as a result the year proved disastrous to a number 
of canners, who operated during the year without any 
profit. The result was, however, good in the end, be- 
cause the low prices stimulated trade and worked off a 
large carry-over stock. Naturally it had a marked effect 
on the pack of 1909, which on canned fruits was estimated 
at 3,047,001 cases, or a total falling off of over 1,700,000 
cases as compared with 1908. This falling off approxi- 
mated nearly forty (40) per cent. In canned vegetables, 
the 1909 pack was estimated at 1,242,720 cases, or a fall- 
ing off of nearly 300,000 cases as compared with 1908. 
This falling off was almost entirely in tomotoes, the pack 
in 1909 being 434,000 cases less than in 1908. This was 
owing to extreme drought, which seriously affected the 
plants. Asparagus packing in 1909 showed an increase 
over 1908 of approximately 172,250 cases, the pack being 
in excess of 410,000 cases. 

Exports in 1909 showed an increase over 1908, the low 
prices resulting in increased trade. Total exports ex- 
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Export trade in 1906 was rather light, owing to the "i 


ceeded 800,000 cases, mostly to Great Britain. 
The year 1910 showed some abnormal features. 


Owing 
to the low prices of 1909, trade was stimulated in all 
directions and the fall and winter sales were unusually 
heavy, resulting in a close clean up at the beginning of 
season 1910. 

While the grand total in 1910 shows a record pack, 
exceeding slightly the enormous pack of 1908, the increase 


is in vegetables. The pack of fruits in 1910 was smaller 
than that of 1908 by over 700,000 cases. This difference, 
and a little more, was, however, made up in vegetables, 
in each item of which the pack of 1910 was in excess of 
that of 1908, asparagus and tomatoes in particular. 

The asparagus pack of 1910 was larger than estimated 
during the season, the pack being in excess of 617,000 
cases. 

The total tomato canning operations in 1910 were ex- 
ceedingly heavy, but not up to the total of 1907, which 
year was a record in that line. 

In canned fruits the pack ranges between the pack of 
1909 and the record pack of 1908. 

The exports of 1910 were about normal, although in 
this year, direct lines of steamers were started to Great 
Britain. Prior to this year the bulk of the shipments 
went forward in sailing ships around Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, the trip taking from four to six 
months. Steamers of large tonnage now began dis- 
placing sailing ships, and making the trip in sixty days. 
This service was operated with such regularity that buy- 
ers throughout the world could calculate closely as to the 
dates of deliveries of their purchases. This certainly 
could not help stimulating business and opening new 
markets. ‘The total exports in 1910 were about 700,000 
cases, mostly to Great Britain. 

The year 1910 was also notable for the inauguration in 
California of new canning methods, a number of the lead- 
ing canners beginning in this year to pack by what is 
known as the sanitary method, or open top tins instead 
of the previously used soldered tins, and it is to be re- 
corded here that California was the first State in the 
Union to begin the use generally of so-called sanitary 
packing. This method was easily demonstrated to have 
various advantages over the old methods. First, it was 
more sanitary and cleaner. Second, the packer could in- 
crease his output without a proportionate increase in ex- 
penses. Third, the packer could better supervise the 
canning department and discover any slack filling or 
detrimental packing. 

In 1911, the sanitary method became generally in use 
by all packers in California, and this was the only State 
that had generally adopted this method of packing. The 
can companies, however, charged a higher price for the 
so-called sanitary cans than they had previously charged 
for the old style can, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
asserted and quite possibly true, that they could manu- 
facture the new style for considerably less money than 
the old style, thus materially increasing their profits. 
On the other hand, the canner reaped some advantages 
by using the new style cans, and this more than offset 
the increased cost of the cans. 

The season opened in a most sanguine manner. An 
early spring demand had practically absorbed all spot 
stocks, presaging satisfactorily high prices for the new 
pack, and all conditions indicated good sized fruit crops. 
Some of the packers basing their program upon these 
circumstances, began booking orders at prices based on 
1910, and it is estimated quite a large percentage of the 
pack was placed on that basis. In March and April, dam- 
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aging frosts injured, to a considerable extent, the fruit 
crops in practically all sections of the State. While the 
damage resulting was greatly overestimated, still grow- 
ers became quite excited, and demanded famine prices for 
their crops. Some packers, even other than those who 
had sold short, became infected by the excitement and 
contracted for fruit supplies at these prohibitive prices. 
About thirty days thereafter, it became quite evident 
that the damage had been exaggerated and that there 
was nothing to warrant the extreme high prices that had 
been paid. The canners that had sold short at ridicu- 
lously low prices, and had contracted for their supply of 
fruit at high prices, were certainly faced by heavy losses. 
Neither did the price of canned fruits respond to the high 
prices paid, so that it is safe to assume that those canners 
who had an extremely unprofitable season, had only 
themselves to blame. 

While prices in 1911 were from twenty to forty-five 
cents a dozen higher than 1910, a growing consumption 
in the United States forced wholesalers to purchase 
practically the entire pack, and the season closed on 
remarkably small carry-over stocks. 

The total pack of canned fruits was estimated at 
4,182,650 cases, which exceeded the 1910 output by about 
175,00 cases. 

Asparagus.—The pack exceeded all previous records, 
approximating 680,00 cases. This increase was owing to 
the extremely low prices prevailing, and this certainly had 
the effect of increasing the consumption. Stocks were 
closely cleaned up. 

Tomatoes.—This year showed a heavy pack, but the 
increasing consumption resulted in practically all going 
into consumption. Prices were considerably higher than 
previous seasons. 

The total pack was estimated at about 1,500,000 cases. 

Exports for season 1911 were again normal, or about 
750,000 cases, mostly to Great Britain. 

The year 1912 was the record year in California can- 
ning history, both in canned fruits and also vegetables. 
It resulted also in a phenomenal record in exports, the 
quantity going to Great Britain alone exceeding 1,000,000 
cases of canned fruits, which, however, included the loss 


| of one of the Harrison liners on the coast of Rio Janeiro, 


which amounted to about 121,000 cases. 

The total pack of 1912 was approximated at 4,833,900 
cases of canned fruits and 2,789,495 cases of canned vege- 
tables; of the latter, the pack of tomatoes was the heavi- 
est known in the history of the industry, being figured 
at 1,596,900 cases. The asparagus pack also broke all 
previous records, being estimated at over 700,000 cases. 
This was probably due to the extreme low prices pre- 
vailing for California canned asparagus, resulting in con- 
siderably increasing the consumption. 

The most important results of the season of 1912 were 
that notwithstanding the phenomenal record in all can- 
ning lines in California, stocks were closely cleaned up. 
This shows the effect of the wider distribution being 
obtained in the markets of the world and the opening of 
new distributive markets in all directions, and is an indi- 
cation of what the opening of the Panama Canal will 
mean to the future of the California canning industry. 


The Year 1913. 
This year opened on comparatively bare stocks in 
packers’ hands. The previous year had shown gradual 
curtailment of credits and large buyers had only pur- 


1 chased sparingly, so stocks were not heavy, yet the 


gradual process of liquidation had resulted in the most 


conservative buying. This coupled with an assumed 
financial stringency resulted in a considerable curtail- 
ment of the pack of 1913, estimated at about 35 per cent 
below 1912. Besides, fruits crops were not over abufi- 
dant, and apricots, pears and peaches were considerably 
below the normal in yield; yet as the fruit canning busi- 
ness only uses a small percentage of the crops, there was 
possibly enough for all legitimate requirements. 

The season has just come to a close with an unusually 
light pack, owing principally to the supposed stringency 
in financial circles. The California Fruit Canners’ Associa- 
tion, who are the largest packers in California and control 
about twenty-six factories, only operated five of these, 
and this, of course, resulted in a material reduction in the 
State’s total output. Many other companies curtailed 
their pack. This situation was largely brought about by 
two principal causes, first, the supposed stringency in 
finances, and secondly, by the fact that the wholesale 
grocery trade throughout the country were only pur- 
chasing in a very conservative way, and only supplying 
their immediate requirements. 

One of the remarkable features of the pack of 1913 was 
the increase in the pack from what is known as Southern 
California. The State of California is divided by geo- 
graphical lines into two parts. The section north of the 
Tehachapi Mountains is generally referred to as North- 
ern California, and the section south of the Tehachapi 
Mountains is generally referred to as Southern California. 
Deciduous fruits, such as pears, apricots and peaches, 
have generally been grown in Northern California and 
citrus fruits, such as oranges and lemons, etc., principally 
in Southern California. ‘This condition has undergone a 
marked change in the last few years, as the section known 
as Northern California is rapidly coming to the front as 


growers of citrus fruits, the crop in this section being - 


about six weeks earlier than Southern California; and on 
the other hand, the southern part of the State has been 
rapidly increasing its production of deciduous fruits. In 
1913 the pack of canned fruits of Southern California is 
estimated at upwards of a million cases, which is a 
marked increase over previous years. It is estimated 
that the total pack of canned fruits in California for 1913 
will be about 35 per cent less than in 1912. Fruit crops 
were not heavy, both in quality and quantity, being con- 
siderably below normal, and had usual financial condi- 
tions prevailed, much higher prices would have ruled. 
As it is, it can safely be predicted that there will be a 
marked increase in prices of California canned fruits be- 
fore the season of 1914 is available, owing to the short 
pack, and also to the fact that there is bound to be a con- 
tinuous buying trade up to new season. This cannot be 
supplied, as the principal varieties, such as apricots, pears 
and peaches, are in very short supply, even at this time. 

Exports.—Exports of California canned fruits to Eu- 
rope will be about thirty-five (35) per cent less in 1913 
than in previous season. This will enable the stocks held 
throughout the world to be closely cleaned up, prepara- 
tory to 1914. 

The export trade (which in 1912 had shown the maxi- 
mum record of any year in the history of the industry) 
was less than in previous seasons, owing to the fact that 
Great Britain, the leading export market, was well sup- 
plied with carry-over stock. Canned fruits only have a 
wide distribution in England, when they have what is 
known as a warm summer, and the summer of 1912 was 
excessively cold, and resulted in a very small consump- 
tion of tinned fruits. It is estimated that the season of 
1913 will show a considerable falling off in exports, and 
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that the total in California canned fruits for 1913 will not 
exceed 600,000 cases, against about 1,000,000 cases in 
1912. 

Tomatoes.—The State’s total pack was much less than 
in 1912, possibly twenty-five (25) per cent less, and had 
usual financial conditions prevailed, prices would have 
been much higher, as they certainly will be before 1914 
pack is available. 

Asparagus.—The pack of 1913 was short of the year 
1912 by about 100,000 cases. It is estimated the total 
pack will not exceed 600,000 cases against 700,000 cases 
in 1912. 

Stocks of canned fruits and vegetables generally will 
clean up closely for the season 1913-14, as the conserv- 
ative policy of buyers will mean a more continuous trade 
than heretofore, as buyers will be compelled to continu- 
ously replenish their stocks. 

In gathering the figures and data in this history, credit 
must be given to Mr. Howard C. Rowley, Managing 
Editor and Publisher of the California Fruit Grower of 
San Francisco, who by his indefatigable effort and con- 
siderable research made it possible to obtain these figures 
which are as accurate as they could possibly be secured. 

It will be interesting here to note the figures and esti- 
mates since 1902, showing the increase in the industry. 


Cases 

Pack Canned Fruits Vegetables 
1903 2,733,504 1,343,574 
1904 2,839,733 961,783 
1905 3,283,296 1,192,455 
1906 3,109,225 1,747,595 
1907 2,928,955 1,941,755 
1908 4,734,663 1,501,885 
1909 3,047,001 1,242,720 
1910 4,008,549 2,250,645 
1911 4,182,650 2,516,655 
1912 4,833,900 2,789,495 


Fish Canning. 

A comprehensive history of the California canning in- 
dustry would hardly be complete without mentioning 
other lines of canning in California that have not been 
as yet touched upon herein. This should include Cali- 
fornia canned salmon, which was in its height and 
amounted to a great volume in the years from 1881 to 
1885. After the latter year there was a considerable fall- 
ing off in the pack, caused by the rivers being fished out. 
The bulk of this salmon was caught in the Sacramento 
River, where extensive salmon canneries were located in 
the 80’s. At one time salmon was so plentiful in the Sac- 
ramento, that all canneries were swamped by the supply 
during years when there was a heavy run. The writer 
has seen the salmon so thick at the entrance to the Sac- 
ramento River in 1883, that the paddle-wheel of the river 
steamer “The Pride of the River” would occasionally 
strike salmon and throw them into the air by the turning 
of the wheels, and this is not a so-called “fish story,” but 
a fact. A great deal of this salmon was also canned in 
those years in San Francisco, but after the rivers were 
fished out, the packing of salmon ceased. 

While on the subject of fish canning, in recent years 
there has developed in California a disposition to pack 
sardines, and what is known as canned tuna. The sar- 
dines are being packed at Monterey, California, where 
there are two canneries devoted to this class of work. 
So far the pack has not been very heavy. The so-called 
sardines are not the commercial sardines known in the 
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East, but a much larger fish. At first they were canning 
these sardines as mackerel, but a controversy arose re- 
garding the application of the pure food laws, as it was 
claimed that these were not mackerel, but that they be- 
longed to the sardine family, so a change was made in the 
labelling. The promoters of this enterprise believe there 
is considerable future to the industry. 

The canned tuna industry has developed in Southern 
California in the last few years, and bids fair to have « 
great future development. The fish is not really a tuna 
but an albecore. It is very appetizing and tasty, and the 
trade is increasing, as the goods are introduced. ‘There 
are already some five or six canneries in Southern Cali- 
fornia and several new ones contemplated. 


Hawaiian Pineapple. 

I could hardly conclude a history of California canning, 
without mentioning the rapid increase in recent years of 
the Hawaiian pineapple canning industry, which is to 
a more or less extent closely interwoven with California 
canning, first, because the largest interests in the Islands’ 
canning pineapples are also interested in the canning in- 
dustry of California. Besides, it has become the practice 
of California canners handling Hawaiian canned pineap- 
ples and shipping them to a considerable extent together 
with California canned fruits. 

The Hawaiian canned pineapple is in a distinct class 
by itself, the quality being, by far, the finest in the world. 
The industry of canning began in the Hawaiian Islands 
about twenty-five years ago, where a small cannery at 
Pearl City, on the Island of Oahu, near Honolulu, strug- 
gled along in a desultory sort of way for many years, at 
considerable loss. The goods were not introduced, nor 
were they known to the consuming public. About ten 
years ago, a large cannery was established by the Doles, 
who gradually increased their output. Other canneries 
were also started and in a short time, Hawaiian canned 
pineapples were a drug on the market, and it was pre- 
dicted that the industry could not be a success, and that 
there was an over-production. Those wise enough to 
know, were positive that the difficulty was not over-pro- 
duction, but under-consumption. Strong and prompt ac- 
tion was imperative, so an immediate advertising cam- 
paign was begun. The name “Hawaiian Canned Pine- 
apples” became a household word, through the means of 
the advertising columns of newspapers throughout the 
country. So effective was this, that within a year the 
entire situation had changed, and instead of being un- 
able to dispose of their products, the Hawaiian pineapple 
canners found it difficult to supply the demand. This 
practical demonstration of the results of legitimate and 
common sense advertising was an object lesson in trade 
circles throughout the world. The packing of Hawaiian 
canned pineapples has been ‘ncreasing by leaps and 
bounds and shows a remarkable development. 

In 1912 about one million cases were packed. This 
exceeded 1911 by about 300,000 cases. In 1911 the pack 
was about 700,000 cases, which exceeded the previous 
year’s (1910) pack by about 200,000 cases. In 1910 the 
pack was about 500,000 cases, which exceeded the 1909 
pack by almost 200,000 cases, the pack of 1909 being 
about 300,000 cases; so it is seen that a pack of 300,000 
cases in 1909 resulted in a congested condition of stocks ; 
in 1912, the canners with an output of over 1,000,000 cases 
could not begin to supply the demand in many grades. 
particularly sliced, and this could only be the result of 
judicious advertising in bringing the article to the atten- 
tion of the consuming public. 
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The season in 1913 opened on a light carry-over, with 
prospects of an increased pack of at least 25 per cent, and 
possibly more, as the pack of 1913 is being at this date 
variously estimated at from 1,300,000 cases to 1,500,000 
cases. 


Other new extensive developments are now being 
projected, the Hawaiian Canneries Co., Limited, recently 
incorporated, having gone into the cultivation of pine- 
apples on the Island of Kauai, on an extensive scale and 
will erect in 1914 a very large cannery, located at Papaa, 
on that island. The Governmental Experimental Station 
has pronounced the lands on the Island of Kauai (Ha- 
waii) to be ideal in every respect for the cultivation of 
pineapples, and that there is no manganese in the soil, 
as has developed amongst the largest plantations near 
Honolulu, where the largest canneries are now located. 
Manganese is said to seriously curtail the output, and 
exhaust the soil, and the development of this may result 
in materially reducing the output in the next few years 
on the Island of Oahu, near Honolulu, 

The Hawaiian pineapple canning industry is noted for 
the fact that at the prices established during recent years, 
the profits were abnormally large. Notwithstanding this, 
the packers decided to fix for 1913 the same prices that 
had ruled in 1912. This was certainly a mistake in judg- 
ment, because with the increased prospective output and 
with uncertainty existing in financial circles, it would 
have been wiser to have started the selling season of 1913 
on a lower basis. The lower prices would have stimu- 
lated buying. This became evident as the season pro- 
gressed, and four months after prices had been first 
established, reduced prices were issued, the reduction 
averaging fully 12’ per cent from the prices of 1912. 
This, of course, resulted in producing uncertainty in the 
minds of buyers throughout the country, and has there- 
fore to some extent caused light purchases being made 
on all sides. Another advertising campaign was de- 
cided upon for 1913, which will undoubtedly result in in- 
creasing the trade and getting new consumers to recog- 
nize the excellence of the product and this together with 
the lower range of prices is bound to result satisfactorily 
to the future of the industry, which will undoubtedly 
show heavy increase in the next few years, as new 
markets throughout the world are opened up. 


Conclusion, 


Predictions as to the future are now in order. I feel, 
as the oldest canner in California, actively identified with 
the business, I am in a position to prophesy the future, 
as follows. (This is a message of optimism) : 


The California fruit industry is at the inception of an 
era of the greatest prosperity ever known in its history. 
No one can begin to realize the tremendous impetus that 
there will be to the California canning business, begin- 
ning within the next two years. The opening of the 
Panama Canal will give California packers a regular fast 
freight service by steamers to all ports of Great Brit- 
ain and the Continent of Europe. Instead of the trip 
taking from two months to five months, this expedited 


service will take from three weeks to four weeks. In- 
stead of a steamer every two months, as has been the 
case, steamers will leave for all points of Europe every 
few days. The development and opening up of new 
markets will be enormous, and California canners for 
many years to come will have great difficulty in taking 
care of the increased trade. Another advantage will come 
with the opening of the Canal. A tremendous immigra- 
tion from Europe will be diverted to California instead 
of, as in the past, landing on the Atlantic Coast. This 
will solve the problem of labor for the fruit industry of 
California. This has been for many years a serious prob- 
lem, to the fruit growers, but particularly to fruit canners, 
and their pack has been limited in many portions of the 
State, to the amount of labor that was obtainable. Coin- 
cident with the increased trade, incidental to the opening 
of the Panama Canal, will come the necessary labor to 
assist in increasing the business. Also, there is now be- 
ing projected in California a great movement to bring 
about concerted effort to improve the internal waterways 
of California. No state in the Union affords a more 
abundant field for tremendous development in this regard 
than does California. As the rivers and channels of Cali- 
fornia are deepened, dredged and widened, and as canals 
are built to gridiron the State, more canneries will be 
built in all directions. 

The great San Joaquin Valley, which now has less than 
300,000 population, and is capable of stipporting and 
maintaining, with proper canal development, a popula- 
tion of many millions of people, will in the near future 
become the centre of activities in the fruit canning indus- 
try. At present in the San Joaquin Valley there are less 
than ten canneries. In a decade or two, with the neces- 
sary development heretofore referred to, this valley will 
be the home of at least a hundred fruit canneries. With. 
the solving of the labor problem for the valleys of the 
State, must necessarily come the solving of the transpor- 
tation problem, and then the industry in the State will 
but begin its really great development and increase. Not- 
withstanding the great development of the past history 
of the industry, future historians will look back to the 
present time and wonder how tremendous has been the 
development of this great industry, which will have the 
world for its market and the people of the world for its 
future customers, 

In conclusion, let me say that the canning industry of 
California is now embarking upon a period of great pros- 
perity. The opening of the Panama Canal will open a 
new era for California products, which will reach new 
markets in all directions, and with the settlement of the 
currency legislation, it is expected that much better finan- 
cial facilities will be afforded to the industry than here- 
tofore, as the giving of National backing to legitimate 
industry instead of speculative securities, such as bond 
and stocks, will result in bringing into play for legitimate 
business, tremendous capital that has heretofore been 
used in other directions; this will result in future years 
in the greatest impetus being given to industries such as 
the California canning industry, which will exceed the 
expectations of the most optimistic and sanguine. 
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Canned 


A History Of The 
feat Industry 


By C. T. LEE 


Of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


AT is the mainstay of the 
white man’s vitality, and his 
most important food. It, there- 
fore, is not surprising that 
since time immemorial meth- 
ods for preserving meat and 
of retaining its food value for 
extended periods have been 
studied and sought after. 

The basic principles from 
which all progress have devel- 
oped are low temperature or 
freezing, heat sterilization, 
desiccation or drying, antiseptics or “curing” by the use of 
salt, sugar, saltpetre, spices, vinegar and wood smoke. 

The canning process combines heat sterilization and the 
exclusion of air, or curing and the exclusion of air, it having 
been demonstrated that by excluding air from meat, by 
either a cold or a hot vacuum, bacterial progress is retarded, 
and when to this be added heat sterilization in hermetically 
sealed tin cans, the nutriment and flavor are retained almost 
indefinitely. 

As an evidence of the food value of canned meats, Dr. 
\W. D. Bigelow’s report to the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry in 1902 stated that a can of thirty ounces of 
roast beef contained the equivalent of forty-eight and nine- 
tenths ounces of uncooked fresh beef, and that it contained 
everything of value in the fresh beef, with the exception of 
a portion of the fat. This conclusion was reached after an 
extended study of the industry in Chicago and the West and 
a thorough investigation of the food value of canned meats. 

That the method of retaining this value in the tin cans 
has been perfected has been demonstrated in many ways. 

In 1884 the English Society of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce granted a gold medal for excellence in packing 
canned meats to John Moir & Sons, Ltd., of London and 
Aberdeen. a firm who began packing canned meats in 1822. 
\mong the samples submitted were meats that had been 
prepared for the use of the English and the French Armies in 
the Crimean War, which were found to be in perfect condi- 
tion despite the fact that they had been packed thirty years 
previously. This firm still has in its possession in ap- 
parently good order samples of their 1834 pack. 

A committee appointed by the English Society of Arts 
to find ways of increasing England’s food supply reported 
that they had examined and found to be in good condition 
canned meats from the stores of H. M. S. Blonde that had 
been packed forty-one years previously. Dr. Henry Lethe- 
by, the noted scientist, states that in 1824 a number of tins 
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of canned mutton were cast ashore from a wreck at Prince’s 
inlet and that the ship Investigator in 1868 discovered some 
of these canned meats. On examination they were found to 
be perfectly sound and the contents in excellent condition. 

Tyndall makes mention of the fact that at the Royal In- 
stitute, in London, he found canned meats that had remained 
in good condition for sixty-three years. 

Most of the original investigations and patents for the 
processing of canned foods, including that of Nicholas Ap- 
part, who made his first discoveries in France in 1795, and 
Peter Durand, who was granted his English patent in 1810, 
particularly specified “meat” or “Animal Foods,” and the 
results of their discoveries were quickly put into practical 
use by meat canners in Scotland, England and Ireland. 
Prior to 1853 there were issued by the English government 
alone over two hundred patents and processess for pre- 
serving meats, but no great advance was made in the meat 
canning industry until the diminishing supply of meat for 
the English people made it a serious national question, and 
iii 1866 the English Society of Arts appointed a committee to 
find ways of increasing England’s food suppiy. 

At about this same time improved methods in making 
tin plate, such as rolling the plates immediately after they 
left the tinning pots improved the quality and reduced the 
cost of cans. 

It is interesting to know that while tin as a metal dates 
back beyond the records of man and is mentioned in the 
hooks of Moses, numbers xxxi, 22, and was used by the 
Komans in making solder for their brass utensils, the tin 
can was not developed until the progress of the canning 
industry demanded it. Tin plate is probably of German 
origin, as we know it existed in Bohemia prior to 1620. The 
first patent for a tin vessel for use in preserving hermitically 
sealed and sterilized foods was granted by the English gov- 
ernment in 1809. 

It was only natural that the investigators of England’s 
food supply should first look for relief to their own colonies 
of New Zealand and Australia, where large numbers of food 
animals were being slaughtered for their hide and tallow 
value alone. 

Henry and William Dauger were the pioneer canned 
meat packers of Australia, having been established in 1847. 
but no marked progress was made in the industry until 1865, 
when the exports to England began to increase. In the year 
1867 England imported canned meat of all kinds amount- 
ing to two hundred and eighty-six thousand pounds. The 
importations rapidly grew in the following years and had 
reached sixteen million pounds in 1880. 

In 1871 South America began to export canned mutton 
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into England, but up to that date no North American canned 
meats had been exported, although great progress had been 
made in the development of the canned food industry in the 
United States, and some few companies had canned meats 
and poultry. 

In the year 1845 William Underwood began to pack 
canned meats in Boston, and in the same year W. K. Lewis 
& Co., of Portland, Me., and Treat, Noble & Co., of East- 
port, Me., also successfully packed and sold canned meats. 

Almost every great expedition of discovery and every 
army in the field in recent years has used canned meats as 
an important ration, and it, therefore, is not surprising that 
the business received great impetus between 1861 and 1865 
because of the demands of the United States Army, which 
were supplied by William Underwood & Co., of Boston; 
Rumery & Burnham, who had begun packing meats in Port- 
land in 1852, and other canned meat packers. 

The Richardson & Robbins Co. 
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steaks, ribs, etc., that were not used in canning, and it 
was difficult to secure a fair price for these cuts. 

In 1878 A. A. Libby made the first shipment by ex- 
press of boneless cuts of beef in a small box, in the center 
of which was a can filled with ice. This development made 
it possible to supply at reasonable prices hotels, restaurants, 
etc., at distant points with the fancy cuts of beef that they 
most desired, and at the same time greatly decreased ihe 
cost of corned beef and other meats for canning purposes. 

In 1878 the East St. Louis Packing Company, who 
had noted the success of Libby, McNeill & Libby, and the 
Wilson Packing Company entered the canned meat field, 
and they were soon followed by Armour & Co., N. K. Fair- 
bank Company, who later sold out to Nelson Morris & 
Co.; the Cudahy Packing Co., and many others. 

The pioneers in the meat canning business worked un- 
der difficulties that it is hard to realize in these modern 
times, when chemists, mechanical 


first packed chicken and turkey at 
Dover, Del., in 1865, and they are 


engineers and inventors are avail- 
able for almost every demand, but 


today one of the largest canners 
of poultry in the world. About the 
same date A. Anderson also packed 
poultry at Camden, N. J. 

Up to this time, all of the meat 
canning establishments in the 
United States were small and lo- 
cated in the Eastern section of the 
country, and there were no indica- 
tions of the great development that 
was soon to take place. In 1872 
William J. Wilson, of the Wilson 
Packing Company, of Chicago, and 
Arthur A. Libby, of Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, Chicago, both of which 
firms were in the meat packing bus- 
iness, developed the idea that 
proved to be the key to progress. 
They realized that corned beef, 
roast beef and other substantial 
cooked meats would be in great de- 
mand, if they could be served appe- 
tizingly, without loss of flavor or 


the men of the early day were suf- 
ficient unto themselves for almost 
every emergency. 

The Morgan machine for com- 
pressing the meat into the cans dis- 
placed hand packing about 1871, 
and with but few improvements 
this style of machine is still in use. 
The high cost of hand-made cans 
was a serious drawback to the prog- 
ress of the industry, and it also 
soon became necessary to elimi- 
nate solder from the inside of the 
cans. James Brown, of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, invented a machine 
for soldering round cans on the out- 
side, but the more important prob- 
lem of reducing the cost of the rec- 
tangular can was a serious one, 
until Charles H. Emery, of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, and now of East- 
port, Me., in 1891 invented a ma- 
chine that would solder these cans 


nutriment. After many disap- 
pointments and experiments, a rec- 


automatically. As this machine 
made a saving of $50,000 to his 


tangular, round-cornered, taper can 
was invented. The partially cooked 
meat, from which the bone, sinews, 
fat, etc., had been trimmed, was cut 
into small pieces and compressed 
into this new can under great pres- 
sure. After being thoroughly cooked and sterilized in the 
can, it could be easily removed in solid form for convenient 
slicing. 

These two firms, working under the Wilson and Mar- 
shall patents, quickly developed the corned beef, roast beef 
and other canned meat business, and immediately began 
supplying the waiting demand in England, as well as that 
of the American housewife, who was easily induced to 
try this convenient, economical and nutritious meat product. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby concentrated their efforts on 
canned meats, and, aided by George Brougham, a canned 
meat expert from Australia, they were the first to pack ox 
tongues and pork tongues in whole form, and they quickly 
added to their list of products potted meats, chicken, rab- 
bit, ham, soups, etc. 

The large demand for canned corned beef made a sur- 
plus on the Chicago market of the cuts of beef, such as 
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firm during the first year it was 
used, it was a great aid in reducing 
costs so that new markets could be 
served. 

In November, 1890, the key- 
opening device still used on meat 
cans was first adopted. 

The packer of canned meats has been an aggressive sell- 
er of his product, and has entered every market of the world, 
showing his goods and accommodating his products to the 
natural requirements of the native inhabitant. 


From time to time new products have been added to 
the canned meat list until there are now on the market 
almost a hundred varieties of meats in tins, running from 
the substantial corned and roast beef, through the list of 
corned beef hash, hamburger steak, soups, sausages of all 
kinds, potted and deviled ham, chicken, chili con carne, 
dried heef, Irish stew, chop suey, tamales, tripe, tongues, etc. 

In 1906 the industry received a setback because of sen- 
sational statements resulting from the publication of an 
American novel. This caused a loss in foreign business 
which has never been entirely regained, but the Govern- 
ment Meat Inspection Law, passed the same year, reas- 
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sured the American public, and in the following few yeat's 
the business in the United States reached its height, despite 
the fact that the rapidly decreasing supply of American cat- 
tle had made advances in the price of canned meats neces- 
sary. 

Anticipating the shortage of native cattle, some Ameri- 
can canners have been preparing to supply their markets 
from South America, and have been aided by the recent 
withdrawal by the United States Government of all cus- 
toms duties on meats. 

Large quantities of canned meat of very fine quality 
are now being received into the United States from South 
America. Some shipments are also arriving from Aus- 
tralia, but Australia has not kept pace with its American 
rival in improving the quality of its product, and Australia 


nd 


canned meat is, therefore, being sold at a much lower price 
than North American canned beef or South American 
canned beef packed under the methods of the United States, 
and by workmen who were educated in the Chicago meat 
canning establishments. 

It is a pleasure to look back over a century and to 
know that Appert and Durand laid a sure foundation for 
this industry, which has done so much for progress and 
humanity, and that their successors, Underwood, Wilson, 
Libby, Emery, Morrow and many others have built upon 
that foundation so great an industrial monument. 

The explorer in unknown lands, the pioneer in the new 
country, the army in the field and the woman in her kitchen 
have all been benefited and blessed by these men. 


THE FIRE DISTRICT REBUILT 


Baltimore Street, looking West from the Falls- 


way, the Eastern limit of the Great Fire 


BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE’S FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


Looking up South Street from German 
All New Buildings 
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A History Of The 


Milk Canning Industry 


By ROLAND B. PAGE 


Of The Continental Condensed Milk Company 


URING the first half of the last 
century, before creameries or 
cheese factories were thought 
of, a great deal of study 
was given to the preservation 
of milk by European inven- 
tors. 

There are a number of pat- 
ents in the English Patent Of- 
fice covering the evaporation 
of part of the water from milk 
and preserving it with cane 
sugar. By this process they 

made what was then known as condensed milk. This is 

shown by the early patents of DeHeine, in 1810; William 

Newton, March 11, 1835; Thomas Shipp Grimway, May 14, 

1847, and Julius Jean Baptist Martin DeLignac, October 7, 

1847. 

The first patent on a vacuum pan for evaporating liquid 
was granted to Edward Charles Howard Westbourn, Green, 
itngland, English patent No. 3754, May 20, 1813. A num- 
ber of other patents were granted during this period, but 
uot sufficiently important to mention. 

The object of the patents, not mentioned, was usually 
to make a milk powder by removing first the butter fat and 
then partially evaporating the water from the milk by 
condensation. When the butter fat was not removed, a pre- 
servative was used or cane sugar ground in with the milk 
powder. One of the first and most complete patents granted 
was to William Newton* by the English Patent Office, 
March 11, 1835, which reads as follows: 

“Patent right No. 6787. For preparing animal milk 
so that it may be preserved for any length of time with its 
uutritive properties and capable of being transported into 
any climate for domestic or medicinal purposes. This be- 
ing effected by adding to the milk a certain amount of sugar 
and evaporating it by any suitable means, using only a 
gentle warmth to quicken the operation. It may be brought 
to the consistency of cream, honey or soft paste, or even 
into dry cakes. Cocoa, coffee or tea may be evaporated 
with it.” 

It is claimed by the descendants of William Under- 
wood, of Boston, Mass., that he preserved milk with cane 
sugar and packing same in bottles, shipped it to Bahia in 
the year 1828, and the milk kept sweet for six months. 


NS 


First Factory in America. 
The successful manufacture of condensed milk on a 
commercial basis dates from 1856, when Gail Borden, bet- 


ter known as the “Father of the Condensed Milk Industry,” 
built the first condensing factory at Walcottville, Conn. 

In May, 1853, prior to starting his plant, he applied at 
Washington, D. C., for a patent for canning milk in small 
cans for domestic use and on his process of milk evapora- 
tion, which was refused. On May 10, 1856, his patent was 
refused a third time, but was finally granted on August 19, 
1856, and known as patent No. 15553, for producing con- 
centrated sweet milk by evaporation by vacuo. The same 
year, on February 28th, he was granted a foreign patent in 
the English Patent Office, patent No. 509: “An improve- 
ment in concentrating milk and obtaining concentrated ex- 
tracts from coffee, tea and chocolate,’ recorded as a com- 
munication from Gail Borden to Isaac Westhorp. 

Until 1861 Gail Borden met with but little success. 
The breaking out of the Civil War marked the turning 
point by creating a demand for an article of this kind and 
formed the embryo from which came the great company 
now bearing his name. 

Charles A. Page, of Dixon, IIll., war correspondent for 
the New York Tribune, appreciated the value of con- 
densed milk from its use in the field, and when at the close 
of the war he took up his newly appointed position as 
United States consul at Zurich, Switzerland, he grasp<d 
the idea of starting such a plant in a land of such rich pas- 
tures and large herds of cows. He prevailed upon his broth- 
ers at home to cross the waters, and in 1865, at Cham, 
Switzerland, David S. Page made the first condensed milk 
in a rudely constructed factory made from a barn. In 1866 
a company was incorporated under the name of Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., which company still exists, 
namely, the Nestles and Anglo Swiss Condensed Milk Co. 
Its output represents over eighty per cent. of all the milk 
manufactured in Europe and Australia. 

The success of this company belongs to the Page 
brothers—Charles A., George H., David S. and William B. 
Page. Charles A. was the promoter, George H. the first 
general manager: David S. and William B., the working 
heads and life of the company; the latter the inventor of 
improved processes of manufacture. 


Milk was first sterilized successfully in 1856 and 1857 


(1) First Creamery was Alanson Slaughter’s, built 
Wallkill. Orange county, New York, 1861. 


(2) A French patent was granted to Appert in 1827. 


near 


(3) See London Journal (Newton), Volume 8 (Conjoined 
Series, P. 170; and Rolls Chappel Reports, 7th Report, Page 160). 
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by Johannes Nevens Chwander, but the first successful ex- 
periment in the manufacture of unsweetened evaporated 
milk was made by Joseph House, who received patent No. 
15, Jannary 1, 1857, from the English Patent Office. Ac- 
cording to Fleischman in his book, **The Dairy,” Sherff was 
one of the first to discover the sterilization of milk. Will 
quote from his work: 

“Shortly after the method introduced by Sherff for the 
sterilization of milk had become known, the idea was car- 
ried into effect by rendering the condensed milk capable 
of being kept by sterilizing it, and thus dispensing with 
the addition of sugar, which, by imparting to it a very pro- 
nounced sweet taste, rendered it disagreeable to many peo- 
ple. For this purpose experiments were carried out during 
the years 1881 and 1883 in different parts of Germany and 
Switzerland. Sterilized condensed milk was best obtained 
by purifying the fresh milk by the application of centrifugal 
force, then boiling it in order to co- 
agulate the albuminous part of the 


ments in evaporating and sterilizing milk during the years 
i880 to 1883... At the completion of these experiments he 
resigned his position, sailed for America, and there ap- 
plied for a patent, which was granted by the United States 
Patent Office at Washington, D. C., in 1883. 

Evaporated milk was first packed in this country on 
a successful commercial basis by John B. Meyenberg on 
June 15, 1885, in the Helvetia Milk Condensing Co.’s plant, 
at Highland, 

The credit of the development of this business be- 
longs to John Latzer and the late John Wildi. 

In the short period that condensed milk and sterilized 
evaporated milk have been on the market, sales have shown 
an enormous growth. 

The United States census report of 1909 gives the 
following staggering figures: 

“214,518,310 pounds of sweetened condensed milk pro- 
duced in 1909, an increase of 8 per 
cent. over the 1905 census. 


nitrogenous matter. This was con- 
densed in vacuum pans to a third 


“280,278,234 pounds of unsweet- 
ened sterilized evaporated milk pro- 


or fourth of its original volume and 
poured into metal vessels of the 
same shape and size as were used 
in the factory at Cham. The ves- 
sels, after being filled and soldered, 
were placed for a short time at a 
temperature of about 120 degrees 
C., the keeping quality of the sub- 
stance being tested by submitting 
it for a few weeks to a tempera- 
ture of from 30 to 4o degrees C., 
and after that lapse of time seeing 
whether there were indications of 
fermentation shown by distention at 
the bottom or at the top of the 
vessels. 

“Tf it be neglected to heat up the 
milk before it is condensed, the 
albumin is coagulated during the 
sterilization, which renders the con- 
tents of the can lumpy. 

“If the preparation of condensed 
milk, without addition of cane su- 


duced in 1909, an increase of 154 
per cent. over previous census.” 

These figures would indicate that 
the evaporated milk business is 
growing much faster than the con- 
densed milk business. 

The production of condensed 
milk in America has been mostly 
for home consumption, it having 
been impossible, on account of 
cheap labor, milk and sugar, for 
us to compete with European man- 
ufacturers in China, Japan and the 
South American Countries. 


You can gather from the fol- 
lowing figures why we cannot ex- 
port our product in larger quan- 
tities, as we cannot successfully 
compete in these markets, the im- 
port duty making it prohibitive, and 
in the large consuming markets 
where condensed milk is a neces- 


gar, is carried on with the necessary 
precautions, the product obtained 


sity, we are shut out on account of 
our high manufacturing cost. 


possesses great keeping properties, 
and when dissolved in a suitable 
quantity of pure water, yields a 
liquid possessing all the properties 
prized in fresh milk, which, indeed, 
leaves little to be desired. 

“Good milk of this sort is manufactured by the manu- 
factory of Drenckham, in Stendorf, near Eutin, and others. 
The chemical analysis of several samples of such milk 
yield the following average compositions: 


Samples 
From Stendorf. Bremen. 
Nitrogenous matter........ 10.9 10.4 
100.0 100.0 


John B. Meyenberg, who was in charge of the process- 
ing and packing of sweetened milk at the Anglo-Swiss Con- 
densed Milk Co.’s (Cham) Factory, made some experi- 
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micelle, 


It is peculiar to note that even 
with the excess cost of labor, milk 
and sugar, the consumer in Amer- 
ica can purchase milk on an aver- 
age of 10 cents per can, whereas in 
the other manufacturing countries 
our consular reports show an average cost to the consumer 
of IIc. to 14c. per can, the American manufacturer receiv- 
ing a smaller profit. 

The pack of sweet condensed milk for 1913 amounted 
to about 250,000,000 cans ; for unsweetened, sterilized, evap- 
orated milk, to about 390,000,000 Ibs., thus further empha- 
sizing the increasing growth of the evaporated style of 
canned milk. 

The following countries are large manufacturers of this 
article, their manufacturing cost being less than ours, as is 
illustrated by the table shown below, giving our excess cost 
per case: 


(4) 
the same time as at Cham. 


Experiments were made at Bremen and Stendorf about 
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Total, 
Total, inc. with- 
difference out diff. 

on on 
Milk. Labor. Sugar. Sugar. Sugar. 
per case. per case. per case. per case. per case. 
England ...... $.30 $.10 $.30 $.70 §$ .40 
Netherland ... .60 .10 38 1.08 .70 
Switzerland ... .10 .29 39 .10 
Denmark ..... .48 12 38 .98 .60 
.06 35 .29 


These same countries whose manufacturing cost is less 


than ours have an import duty as follows: 


Duties on milk imported into European countries and 


Canada: 


Australia—Milk, sweetened, $2.24 per case. 
Australia—-Milk, unsweetened, $1.14 per case. 

British Preferential—Milk, sweetened, $1.68 per case. 
British Preferential—Milk, unsweetened, 76c. per case. 
France—- Milk, without sugar, 54c. per case. 
France—Milk, with less than 50 per cent. sugar, $2.69 


per case. 


Germany— Milk, condensed milk, $3.64 per case. 
Holland-—-Milk, condensed milk, $2.52 per case. 
New Zealand—Milk, sweetened, $2.24 per case. 


THE WRECK OF THE BROKERS’ 


New Zealand—Milk, unsweetened, $1.14 per casé. 
Norway—Milk, condensed, $.6855c. per case. 
Sweden—Milk, condensed, $3.40 per case. 
Switzerland—Milk, condensed, $.384c. per case. 
Canada—Milk, sweetened and unsweetened, $1.56 per 
case. 
(Condensed and Evaporated Milk is usually packed 48 
cans to the case). 
The United States consul at Plymouth, Eng., in his 
report of June 19, 1913, shows the following comparison :— 
England United States 
Whole Price per case. Whole Price per Case 
Freight Paid or 6c. All Frt. Pd. to Desti- 


owed. nation up to 4oc. 
per cwt. 
15’s Condensed..... $4.80 to $5.20 $4.15 to $4.30 
12’s or Family Size 
Evaporated ...... 4.14 to 4.32 3.15 to 3.50 


Evaporated and condensed milk will rapidly supplant 
the use of fresh milk when its purity, uniform quality, food 
value and ready supply become generally known to the 
consuming public. 

The future will prove that the condensed milk busi- 
ness of today is only in its infancy. 


CORNER 


POST OFFICE AVENUE AND WATER STREET AFTER THE FIRE 


At the time of the Fire practically all the Canned Food Brokers of the City had Offices at 


or near this Corner—It was Canned Food Center of the Country for years 
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The Development Of The 


non Canning 


Industry 


By W. IL. CRAWFORD 


Ex-Secretary Salmon Canners’ Associations 


one to write or compile, upon 
short notice and in the space 
at our disposal, anything but 
a brief historical outline of 
the great canned salmon in- 
dustry. 

It may be interesting to 
note in the beginning that 
this year, 1914, is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first salmon can- 
nery on the Pacific Coast, and 
for that matter on the North American Continent. 

In the year 1852 William Hume, with some other peo- 
ple, came from the State of Maine to California. He, with 
his father and brothers, had been engaged in salmon fish- 
ing on the Kennebec River, in Maine, for many years, where 
they sold the salmon fresh or salted them. William Hume 
brought with him a gill net, such as they used in Maine, and 
engaged in fishing for salmon in the Sacramento River. In 
the spring of 1856 he returned to Maine to visit his old 
nome, and upon his return that fall he was accompanied by 
his brothers John and George W., who, with others, made 
a business of fishing in the Sacramento River. 

In 1863 George Hume returned to Maine again, where 
he met an old schoolmate and friend, Andrew S. Hapgood. 
who had been engaged in canning lobsters for one ‘“Ham- 
blen,” a pioneer in the canning business. While canning 
Icbsters Hapgood, in an experimental way, canned some 
salmon, which proved to be exceedingly fine. Hence it 
might truthfully be said that Mr. Hapgood was the first 
to can salmon, and thereby really started the industry. Mr. 
Hiume told Hapgood of the wonderful run of salmon in the 
Sacramento River, and after numerous conferences it was 
agreed that Hapgood should purchase the necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment and ship it to California, where later 
William and George Hume, with Hapgood (in 1864) estab- 
lished the first exclusive and real salmon cannery in the 
United States, at Washington, on the Sacramento River, in 
Yoho county, California. 

The entire pack in 1864 did not exceed 2000 cases; in 
1865, hardly as many. Competition with fresh fish and 
mild-cured salmon was so great that the men concluded to 
go up on the Columbia River and try the business there. 

After considerable investigation they located in 1866 at 
Eagle Cliff, on the Washington side of the Columbia River. 
The pack in 1866 was 4,000 cases; 1867, about 18.000, and 
1868, nearly 30,000 cases. They found it very hard to estab- 
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lish a satisfactory market, and for that reason did not push 
the business for a few years. However, in the early seven- 
ties other people entered into the business, and Columbia 
Kiver salmon became famous, possibly the result of the 
liapgood & Hume goods having been used in the trade, and 
tor a few years the canned salmon business went ahead by 
leaps and bounds, and what is now the second greatest in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast was firmly established. 

ln the beginning of the business the greater part of 
the product was sent abroad, to Germany and England. 
Many other people engaged in the industry, other canneries 
were erected along the Columbia River and at Astoria. 
which city became the center of the salmon fisheries and re- 
mained so for many years. 

la the spring of 1876 some of the Columbia River can- 
nery men came to Puget Sound, and erected a small cannery 
at Mukilteo in the spring of 1877. ‘The first pack did not 
exceed 5,000 cases and was composed almost wholly of silver 
salmon (medium reds); three years later this plant was 
moved to West Seattle. In 1878 a cannery was built at 
Grays Harbor, where 5420 cases were packed, while but 235 
cases were packed on Puget Sound. Salmon canneries were 
built on the coast streams of Oregon and Washington and 
California in 1877 and 1878. These same years witnessed 
the establishing and erection of a number of salmon can- 
neries in British Columbia and Alaska. Alaska packed 
only 8,159 cases of salmon in 1878, while in 1910 she 
packed over 4,000,000 cases. 

Until recent years it has been very hard to get any very 
reliable data on the industry; however, authentic informa- 
tion gathered by the United States Department of Fisheries 
and issued in its excellent reports, as well as compiled by the 
salmon canners’ associations, show a most rapid and won- 
derful development and progress in the business, and yet 
the writer believes the salmon industry is only in the be- 
ginning of what it is to be, for, thanks to our State and 
National Governments, artificial propagation of the salmon 
has been developed until, with the proper regulations, the 
salmon supply will be inexhaustible and the industry be- 
come self-perpetuating. 

A grand total of over 93,000,000 cases, each contain- 
ing 48 one-pound cans, of salmon have been packed in the 
fifty years since the Humes-and Hapgood Company packed 
the first few hundred cases on the Sacramento River. Of 
this vast number Alaska furnished about 41,000,000 cases; 
the Columbia River about 18,000,000 cases; British Colum- 
bia about 17,000,000 cases; Puget Sound about 14,000,000 
cases; Oregon Coast points about 2,200,000 cases; Cali- 
foria about 1,500,000 cases, and Washington Coast points 
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about 1,300,000 cases. 

To be exact, with the 1913 pack, when all reported, the 
grand total will reach approximately 100,000,000 cases— 
4,800,000,000 cans (it will be interesting to figure the vast 
amount of tin and solder used in the cans) ; hence, if one 
will figure the value of this almost incomprehensible num- 
ber of cans of salmon, he will learn that possibly no other 
business produces the value in food and money that the 
canned salmon industry does. Alaska fisheries alone have 
produced many times as much wealth as her gold ana 
copper mines. 

The canned salmon industry pays tribute to many of 
the trades, to the Government and the State. As the entire 
expense of maintaining hatcheries is paid by the industry 
itself, we are safe in saying that this great industry pays 
annually for labor, $6,600,000; for fish, $6,000,000; for 
cans, solder, flux, etc., $5,400,000; general and overhead 
expenses, taxes, etc., $4,500,000; 


it to support or keep the upper edge of the net on top of 
the water, the other edge having a sinker line with lead 
slugs fastened to it to keep it down in the water. The sal- 
non, going up stream on the incoming tide to spawn, inno- 
cently pokes her nose into the mesh of the net, which has 
been stretched across the channel, and when she tries to 
withdraw finds herself caught by the gills. 

The drag or draw seine is used principally on the Co- 
lumbia River and in Alaska. It is simply the ordinary 
mesh net with a bag or “stretch” section in the middle. 
sometimes at one end. They vary in length from 40 to 400 
or 500 fathoms, and in depth from 30 to 100 or more 
meshes, and are hauled out on the reefs and bars or sand 
bottoms when the the tide is out, the ends are anchored 
or held in a boat or dory, which is anchored; when the tide 
comes in the floats cause it to rise. As the salmon come 
up with the tide they are headed off by the seine and run 

along until they congregate in the 


cannery fleet, $3,300,000; trans- 


bag or stretch section of the seine, 


portation, $1,800,000 ; boxes, $9009,- 


and as the tide recedes until but 30 


000; insurance storage, $600,000; 
labels, $300,000; fuel, light and 
power. $300,000; messhouse sup- 
plies, $300,000. 

A business reared on a pay roll 
of $13,000,000 is worthy of more 
than passing notice. 

The foregoing is, in brief, the 
history of the canned salmon in- 
dustry from its inception, omit- 
ting reference to many financial 
failures and mistakes of the inex- 
perienced who have been tempted 
by the success and prosperity of 
others. 


Appliances, Gear, Etc. 


It seems that a few words about 
the development of the manner of 
taking and caring for the salmon 
may here be in place. 

A university student who came 
to the writer for some information 
about the salmon said he had read 


or 40 inches of water is over the 
sand, the fishermen will enter the 
water with teams and men, when 
they proceed to drag the ends of the 
seine in shore, where they soon 
empty their catch of salmon; hence 
the name “drag or haul” seine. 

The next and, perhaps, the most 
important and modern apparatus is 
the purse seine, which is well de- 
scribed in the “Story of the Sal- 
mon” where the author would like 
to take the reader: 

“On board one of the modern 
purse seine boats, many of them 50 
horsepower, 55 feet long, costing 
from $4,000 to $8,000, and see the 
sturdy purse seiner make a haul or 
throw out his seine, run around the 
school of fish (for the purse seine 
can follow the fish and surround 
them as they make their way in a 
compact drove toward the fresh 
water streams), closing his purse 


that ten million years ago the na- 
tives used spears only for taking 


seine, which is often 300 fathoms 
long, and 12 fathoms deep, with 


the fish, and that they then had a 

cinch on the business; however. 

when he was told that now the va- 

riety of appliances and apparatus 

was without number and of almost 

countless designs, and that spears were still used, together 
with set and drift gill nets, dip nets, hood nets, diver nets, 
drag or draw seines, purse seines, reef nets and floating 
nets, shallow water traps, deep water traps, Indian traps 
and floating traps, both boating and stationary fish wheels. 
trolling, etc., and that during the fishing season many of 
the most successful trollers were university boys, he be- 
came very much more interested in the subject. 

The fact is, however, that the salmon for the canneries 
are usually taken with but a few kinds of apparatus and 
that particular kind which is suitable for the location where 
fishing is done. The Gill net is used all along the coast in 
the rivers, especially the Columbia River. this net being so 
constructed that it has a stretch mesh of 7% to 9g inches, 
and when hung in the water from 24 to 40 meshes deep 
and from to to 250 fathoms in length; this net is made 
with a rope top or runner with floats or corks fastened to 
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corks or floats along the top and 

iron rings along the _ bottom, 

through which the purse line is 

passed, when at a signal from the 

captain the winch is started and the 
purse line is drawn in, closing the bottom, just as the purse 
string in one’s purse or tobacco pouch closes the top, often 
catching 2,500 to 3,000 fish at a haul.” 

Fish wheels are another method used principally on the 
Columbia River; they are simply large wheels with hoods 
or scoops, which have wire netting backs or bottoms, the 
wheels often being as large as 30 feet in diameter and from 
a few feet to 15 feet wide. The wheel is set in the water, 
either on a large float or stationary, so arranged that the cur- 
rent turns the wheel, and as the fish are on their way up 
stream the wheel simply scoops them up and out of the 
water, and as it comes over empties the fish out into a shoot 
which carries them into a scow or bin, whence they are taken 
to the cannery. 

But two other modes of taking salmon are worthy of 
note; troll fishing and traps. We again quote from the 
“Story of the Salmon,” where the author said he would 
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like to take the reader: 

“On board the troller’s boat as he goes out in the bay 
and ocean, with two to four or more lines attached to poles 
extending from his main vessel, and two or more lines from 
his small boat, with spoon hooks, catching only silver and 
spring salmon, sometimes a few and often six or seven 
hundred in a day. 

“It is interesting to be among these men who are known 
for their sturdy character ; however, their life is not all sun- 
shine, for often the fish do not come as expected, bad 
weather and unlooked-for accidents interfere, hence the end 
of the season often shows a loss. 

“Aside from the Gill Net Fishermen, the Purse Seiner 
and the Troller, the salmon are taken in traps constructed 
by driving piles in the bottom of the bay, river or sound. 
in location secured from the State. Wire web is stretched 
on the piles, which extend from a point where the fish are 
expected to come in, making their way to the spawning 
grounds, and out into the channel, where a series of rooms, 
so to speak, or subdivisions, are arranged, one of which has 
been entirely enclosed with wire netting and a bottom made 
of heavy webbing has been provided. By an ingenious ar- 
rangement the fish are guided into this pocket or pot, which 
is lifted, with the fish in it. Often in the course of a day 
6,000 to 10,000 fish will be taken in a trap. 

“In recent years, since the Purse Seiner has developed 
the large power boats and the long seines with which he fol- 
lows the running school of fish, making a haul near or adja- 
cent to the traps, thus scattering the fish, the trap is not so 
sure of receiving any fish. The trap being stationary, ii 
cannot follow the fish, hence it is mostly a guess, which re- 
quires from $3,000 to $15,000 to install. All traps must 
be removed at the end of the season.” 


Some Facts About Grades and Labels. 


The following is also taken from the “Story of the 
Salmon” : 

“There are five grades or kinds of salmon taken on the 
Pacific Coast, in addition to the Columbia River steelhead 
and shad. 

“Spring salmon, King salmon, Chinook salmon and 
Quinnat salmon belong to the same class and are known and 
labelled Springs and ‘Tyee on Puget Sound, Kings in Alas- 
ka and Chinook on the Columbia River, and Quinnat in 
other places; flesh is pale to deep pink and fine flavor. 

“Sockeye, Bluebacks, Reds and Alaska Reds are taken 
on Puget Sound, in the Columbia River, in Alaska and the 
I’raser River, and are labelled to the trade under these 
names. Flesh is firm, rich deep red color, fine flavor. 

“Cohoe or Silver salmon are known in the trade aid are 
labelled Medium Reds, Silver-sides and Cohoe salmon, and 
is a good food fish, but does not retain its red color in the 
can; flesh is firm and solid. 

“Humpback salmon, usually labelled Pinks, is the small- 
est and a most prolific salmon. It stands well as a food fish, 
having a large percentage of food value, and, compared to 
its food value, is perhaps the cheapest canned food product 
on the market. Its flesh is not so solid. 

“Chum salmon is another low-priced food fish and a 
very good one. Dried and smoked, it comprises the prin- 
cipal food supply of the Indians and natives. It does not 
show the red color after cooking, and is not so fine in 
flavor as the other grades. 
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“Canned salmon is usually rated in order given above, 
and one should use his own discretion in selecting the par- 
ticular grade desired, as the main difference is in the color 
and flavor and amount of fat or oil contained in the fish. 

“Canned salmon contains more protein than lamb 
chops or beefsteak ; 60 per cent. more than eggs; more than 
chicken, eggs or beef. 

“A one-pound can of salmon will, if properly prepared, 
make a dinner for six people. 


Relative Food Value of Canned Salmon. 
“A United States bulletin shows relative protein food 
value of canned salmon, as compared with other foods, 
as follows: 


14.2 
12.8 
Baked Beans (canned)................ 6.9 


Relative Food Cost of Canned Salmon. 
Seattle Market, 1913. 


Porterhouse Steak ........... 28 to 30 cents 
18 to 25 cents 
16 to 25 cents. 
18 to 25 cents 
22 to 25 cents 
16 to 30 cents 
aan 18 to 22 cents 
ee 10 to 18 cents. 


The industry employed in the canneries in 1913 approx- 
imately 36,000 people. Alaska, 12,000; Washington, 10,000; 
British Columbia, 6,000; Oregon, 5,000; California, 2,000. 
Made up of 24,000 whites, 3,000 Indians, 4,000 Chinese, 
4.000 Japs, 1,000 others. 

The fishermen are mostly Scandinavians, Italians, a 
number of Greeks, Indians and Japanese, but not many. The 
purse seiners are mostly Slavonians, some Hungarians and 
Italians, and the fact that about 160 purse seine outfits from 
Puget Sound alone are used, each carrying a crew of seven 
to nine men and an investment of from $3,000 to $10,000 
shows the financial importance of these fishermen. The 
floating property, boats, fishing boats, gear, cannery tenders, 
piledrivers, etc., used in the entire industry represent a 
value of possibly $25,000,000 outside of cannery _ build- 
ings, docks, warehouses, site locations, etc.; hence, when 
we have written but this brief statement or outline, we sim- 
ply open up the subject of one of the greatest industries in 
existence, and one which in every sense is worthy of a large 
place in the history of our country. 


When we call to mind the fact that this article has only 
to do with the canned salmon industry, and has not touched 
on the salt, mild cure, fertilizer, oil and various other phases 
of the salmon business, which are of almost equal value, then 
our vision will take in the gigantic proportions of one of the 
world’s greatest food-producing industries. 
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A FEW PROMINENT MEN 


Top Row, left to right—Dr. A. W. BITTING of National Canners’ Laboratories. C. H. BENTLEY of Cal. Fruit Can- 
ners’ Assn. Dr. W. D. BIGELOW of National Canners’ Laboratories. Bottom Row, left to right—GEO. G. BAILEY 
of Ft. Stanwix Cang. Co. CHAS. LATCHEM of Wabash Cang. Co. W. H.THOMAS of Thomas Cang. Co. 
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A 


History Of 


Sardine Canning 


By BE. M. LAWRENCE 


Of The North Lubec Cang. & Mfg. Co. 


the United States is practically 
confined to the coast of Maine, 
the bulk of it being done in 
yh Ky, the City of Eastport and the 
town of Lubec. 

Wr Less than 10,000 cases were 
packed the first year, but it has 
grown until the average an- 
nual pack amounts to about 
2,000,000 cases. The largest 
pack was in 1911, when it is 
approximated that 2,500,000 


cases were packed. 

As nearly as the writer has been able to ascertain, the 
first attempt to pack sardines on the coast was made by Mr. 
Rumery, of the firm of Burnham & Rumery, of Portland, 
early in the seventies. He carried on some unsuccessful ex- 
periments in Eastport. 

The real founder of the business was Julius Wolff, 
cf the firm of Wolff & Reessing, of New York, who experi- 
mented with fish taken from this section to New York in 
brine. He satisfied himself that he could pack sardines suc- 
cessfully if he were where the fish could be canned soon 
after they were taken from the water. 

In 1876 Mr. Wolff came to Eastport and started the 
first successful canning plant, demonstrating that it was 
possible to can the small fish that were so abundant on the 
coast of Maine and New Brunswick during the summer sea- 
son. He made every possible effort to safeguard what he 
claimed was a secret process, but he was closely watched by 
the business men of the section, for he was selling sardines 
at twelve dollars or more a case, and was making what 
seemed like a fabulous sum of money to the people living 
in a section of the country where the financial opportunities 
are limited. They were not long in deciding that they, too, 
could pack sardines, the result being that sardine factories 
sprang up like mushrooms in the vicinity of Eastport. 

The writer has taken every possible pains to secure the 
following dates in regard to the construction period, and 
believes them to be tolerably correct, although he has had to 
depend entirely on the memory of the men engaged in the 
business. So far as we know, this is the first time the his- 
tory of the sardine business has been written. 

Date. Place. Company. Personnel. 
1877—Eastport, Martin & Balcolm, William Martin and 

Mr. Balcolm. 
1878—Eastport, P. M. Cane. 
1878—Eastport, Abrams & French. 
1878—Eastport, Warren Brown. 
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Date. Place. Company. 

1879—Eastport, T. L. Holmes. 

1879—Eastport, E. A. Holmes. 

1879—Eastport, Cane & Beamister. 

1879—Eastport, Young & Stimpson. 

1879—Lamoine, P. M. Cane. 

1879—Milbridge, Wolff & Ressing, Julius Wolff and Her- 
man Ressing. 

1880—Lubec, Lubec Packing Co., Julius Wolff, Henry 
Dodge and Moses P. Lawrence. 

1880—Eastport, Hiram Blanchard. 

1880—Eastport, Martin & Sellman. 

1880—Jonesport, Willim Underwood Co. 

1880—Robinston, M. C. Holmes Co. 

1881—Eastport, R. C. Green Co. 

1881—Eastport, George O. Grady Co. 

1881—Jonesport, Capen & Fenwick Co., C. E. Capen, Geo. 
Fenwick. 

1881— Lubec, New England Sardine Co., Julius Wolff, B. 
M. Pike, H. P. Gillise. 

1881—Lubec, E. W. Brown Co., E. W. Brown, A. G. Brown 
and Everett Brown. 

1881—Brooklyn, S. G. Stevens. 

1881—Robinston, M. C. Holmes Co. 

1882—Lubec, Quoddy Packing Co., A. W. Lamson, E. Lam- 
son and others. 

1882—North Lubec, North Lubec Canning Co., Hiram Com- 
stock, Josiah Davis and others. 

1882—Eastport, Daniel McCullough. 

1883—Lubec, Parker & Pike Co., J. M. Parker, J. C. Pike 
B. M. Pike. 

1883—Lubec, Driscoll & Houghton Co., J. 
Houghton, A. Yeasley. 

1883—South Lubec, South Lubec Packing Co., George W. 
Saunders, D. T. Brawn, Byron Marston and others. 

i883— Milbridge, J. and E. A. Wyman Co., Jasper Wyman, 
FE. A. Wyman. 


Personnel. 


Driscoll, N. 


‘1884—North Lubec, M. P. Lawrence & Sons, Moses P. 


Lawrence, Elias P. Lawrence, Edward M. Lawrence 

and Frank Lawrence. 
1884—Brooklyn, S. G. Stevens. 

1885 was a year of disaster. Most of the Eastport fac- 
tories were destroyed by the Eastport fire. Many were 
never rebuilt. 
1885—Lubec, A. W. Lamson Co., A. W. Lamson, J. Owen, 


FE. Lamson. 

1885—Pembroke, West Branch, Hiram Blanchard, William 
Leighton. 

188s—Eastport, Capen & McLain, C. E. Capen, Mr. Mc- 
Lain. 
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1885—Kendalls Head, George O. Grady Co. 

1885—North Lubec, Reynolds Avery Co., William Avery, 
Edward Avery, George Avery, Bion B. Reynolds. 

1886—North Lubec, E. & W. Avery Co., Edward Avery, 
William Avery. 

1886—North Lubec, Lawrence Packing Co., 
P. Lawrence & Son and South Lubec Co. 

1888—South West Harbor, South West Harbor Packing 
Co., Lawton & Farnsworth. 

1888—Machiasport, Indian Cove Co., 
Murch. 

1888—Robinston, S. B. Hunt. 

1889—Bucks Harbor, Bucks Harbor Co. 

i&8g0—Sedgwick, Mr. Lawton. 

1891—South Lubec, Crescent Packing Co., 

Lewis Comstock. 


took over M. 


Henry Dodge, Capt 


E. L. Mahoney, 


1899—Boothbay Harbor, Mattocks Packing Co. 
1899—Boothbay Harbor, Boothbay Packing Co. 
1899—Boothbay Harbor, Poole Bros. 

i899-—Boothbay Harbor, Keeney Barter & Co. 
1899—Boothbay Harbor, Powers Bros. 

i8g9—Boothbay Harbor, D. A. Greenlaw & Son. 

This furnishes a fairly accurate history of the construc- 
tion of Sardine plants up to the year 1900. During the 
latter years of the construction period the business had be- 
come unprofitable. While many attempts were made to 
consolidate and improve conditions, none were successful 
until William O. Grady and Edward M. Lawrence suc- 
ceeded in interesting John E. Searles, a New York finan- 
cier, in a proposition to purchasé the entire business for the 
sum of $350,000.00 and an equal amount of stock in the 
company to be organized. The options were secured upon 
the entire business, with the exception of the William T. 
Underwood and the Edward T. 


i891—North Lubec, Johnsons Bay Packing Co., Daniel 
Ellison, Charles Ramsdell and 
others. 


Russell Co., at a price within the 
set limit. On account of a misun- 


1891—North Lubec, Small Bros., 
Alvin Small, A. J. Small. : 

1892—Lubec, Columbian Canning 

o., J. P. McCurdy, J. J. Mce- 

Curdy, John McGonigal. 

1892—Eastport, Broad Cove Pack- 
ing Co., L. D. Clark & Sons. 

1892—North ‘Tremont, Edward TT. 
Russell. 

1803—North Lubec, Stanhope & 
Webber Co., E. R. Stanhope, C. 
E. Webber. 

1893—Eastport, M. C. Holmes. 

1893—North Lubec, Saunders & 
Avery Co., Geo. Saunders, H. G. 
Avery. 

1893—Jonesport, 
ing Co. 

1893—Jonesport, Excelsior Packing 
Co. 

1893—North Lubec, Coggins & 
Small Co., Judson Coggins, Chas. 
Small. 

1893—Machiasport, Dodge & 


Crosscove Pack- 


derstanding with Julius Wolff,who 
refused to transfer his interests, 
the project was abandoned. 
Immediately afterward S. G. Ste- 
vens and his associates succeeded 
in interesting Chicago capitalists, 
headed by John J. Mitchell, to take 
up the proposition abandoned by 
Searles. They organized the Con- 
tinental Sardine Co., which suc- 
ceeded in purchasing about 75 per 
cent. of the entire business. The 
same year Julius Wolff went to 
France and purchased the Ameri- 
can patents on a machine-made can, 
and in connection with New York 
capitalists organized the Standard 
Sardine Company and took over 
all the plants that the Continental 
had not purchased, and constructed 
a new plant in Eastport, four in 
Lubec, one at Machiasport, and en- 
larged and improved many of the 


Bangs Co., purchased Bucks 
Harbor and Indian Cove. 


factories they had taken over. They 
also organized a company known 


1895—Eastport. Payne & 


Harry L. Payne, Charles L. 
Hemp. 
1895—Eastport, Hiram Blanchard 
& Sons. 


'895—North Lubec, McWhinney & 

Ramsdell Co., took over Johnsons Bay Packing Co. 

iSo5—L ubec, George A. Mowery 

i896—Lubec, Eureka Packing Co., 
McDonald, J. McBride. 

1Sg6—Rockland, Edward T. Russell Co. 

iS896—North Lubec, Charles Gove. 

'897-—Booth Bay Harbor, Luther Mattocks. 

i897—Booth Bay Harbor, C. C. Capen. 

1897—Booth Bay Harbor, H. D. Sawyer & Son. 

\897—Eastport, Blanchard Mfg. Co., Hiram Blanchard & 
Sons. 

1898—Lubec, Union Sardine Co., J. P. McCurdy, Thomas 
Keegan. 

1898—Lubec, J. W. Edgecomb. 

i898—Eastport, L. D. Clark & Sons Co., took over prop- 
erty of Broad Cove Packing Co. 


. W. McFadden, W. 


1898—Eastport, Hiram Blanchard & Co. 


- 


as the American Can Company, to 
manufacture the mew can ‘made 
under the patent right purchased 
by Mr. Wolff. 

Shortly after, the Continental 
changed its name to The Seacoast 
Packing Co. 

The opening of the season of 1899 found two large com- 
panies in control of the business, with the exception of the 
Geo. ©. Grady Co., the William Underwood Company 
and the Edward T. Russell Co. Competition between the 
two large companies proved so ruinous that they consoli- 
dated after making one season’s pack, the Seacoast Pack- 
ing Company taking over the Standard. After packing two 
years they sold their best plants to a New: York syndicate, 
headed by Frances H. Leggett, and he organized the pres- 
ent Seacoast Canning Company. The dissensions which 
grew during the two years resulted in most of the original 
packers resuming business on an independent basis. Fac- 
tories again sprang up, and many new men went into the 
business. 

In 1900 the Sunset Packing Company was organized, 
and built a factory in Pembroke, and Mr. Lawton built a 
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factory in Sedgwick. In 1go1 the Lubec Sardine Company 
was organized and built a large factory in Lubec at the same 
time the Frenchman’s Bay Packing Company was organized 
and built at South Gouldsboro. 

In 1903 about all the packers who had sold to the Sea- 
coast and Standard companies repurchased their factories 
and resumed operations under their own names, and have 
since continued as independent companies. 

At the present time (1913) the Seacoast Canning Co. 
is the largest, with six factories in Eastport, two in Lubec, 
and one in Robinston. The Lubec Sardine Company is 
second, with four sardine factories in Lubec and one in 
Belfast. The North Lubec Manufacturing and Canning 
Company has two factories in North Lubec, one in Rock- 
land, and one in Stonington. L. D. Clark & Sons have a 
factory in Eastport; William Underwood Company has 
factories in Jonesport and Bass Harbor; the Machiasport 
Facking Company has two factories in Machiasport; the 
Blanchard Manufacturing and Canning Company has a 
factory in Eastport; E. A. Holmes Company has one fac- 
tory in Eastport; the Columbian Sardine Company has a 
factory in Lubec; the McWhinney Ramsdell Company has 
two factories in Lubec; the Union Sardine Company has a 
factory in Robinston ; the Atlantic Canning Company, a fac- 
tory in Eastport; the Machias Canning Company, a factory 
in Machiasport; Frenchman’s Bay Packing Company, at 


of the 


South Gouldsboro; A. E. Farnsworth has a factory in 
Brooklyn; A. W. Brown Co., a factory in South Portland; 
the L.. Pickett Fish Co., a factory in Boston; the Neptune 
Packing Company, a factory in Boothbay; Mattocks Pack- 
ing Company, a factory in Boothbay ; Sunset Packing Com- 
pany has a factory in Pembroke; Mansfield Packing Com- 
pany, a factory in Jonesport; Globe Canning Company, a 
factory in Lubec, and the Wyman Packing Company, a 
factory in Milbridge. 

In the beginning the packers used hand-made, three- 
piece, soldered cans. The first attempt to manufacture a 
machine-made can was by George O. Grady & Co., who 
tried to solder a drawn can by machine during the season 
of 1897. 

The can most used at the present time by packers of oil 
sardines is a double seamed, drawn can, which was used first 
by the Globe Packing Company, which was organized in 
1900 for the purpose of canning sardines in the Max 
Ams patent can. 

The mustard sardines are all packed in three-piece, 
double-seam cans. 

Previous to 1903 the canners manufactured their own 
cans. Since that time the American Can Company has 
built factories in Lubec and Eastport and the cans are 
supplied by them. 


Secretary 
MILLER FREEMAN 
Salmon Associations 
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BOUT eight years ago the writer 
of this article contributed a 
paper on the “American Can- 
ning Interests” to the work 
“One Hundred Years of 
American Commerce,” which 
paper confined itself to a his- 
tory of the canning industry 

) during 100 years from 1795. 

oH This matter was given neces- 

VES /p 

Jos: sarily in a condensed form, as 

r there was little room for de- 

tail of history. 

We shall, therefore, avoid the historical method in this 
paper, except in so far as the detailed review we give ap- 
plies to machinery. 

As nearly all parties in the canned foods industry are 
aware, it had its origin in the discovery or invention by 
Nicholas Appert, in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it being about the year 1795 that the French govern- 
ment of the first republic offered a prize for the best method 
of preserving alimentary substances in their natural condi- 
tion. Appert secured this prize, which was paid to him 
about the year 18009. 

Since that date the business of hermetically sealing 
food, according to the Appert method, has become distinctly 
a great American industry, having developed to but a com- 
paratively small extent in Europe, and it is known here 
under the generic title of the canning business. If we go 
back to the root of any great industry, whether in produc- 
tion or commerce, we will usually find that it had a marvel- 
ous beginning, and, of course, as small as it was marvelous. 
The truth is that most of these reports at the beginning of 
any industry eminate from the imaginations of well-assured 
writers, who are desirous of making interesting articles, and 
whose assurance is based on the principle that they cannot 
be contradicted, as no one knows any better than them- 
selves. When we consider some of the assertions made as 
to the first hermetically sealing of food that was done, given 
as the origin of the canning industry, it makes us doubt the 
account that comes down to us of the origin of other lines 
of industry. Thus some excellent mind worker gravely as- 
sured the public that the excavations at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum brought to light evidence that the ancients of at 
least two thousand years ago were well informed as to this 
method of hermetically sealing food, or at least that old 
Father Vesuvius preserved foods in this way, which have 
kept all these years. And all this because there were found 
in some of the lower chambers of the houses in that city 
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pots of food in an excellent state of preservation. They 
undoubtedly were kept by the hermetically sealed process, 
but it is reasonably certain that the Roman and other cooks 
of Pompeii no more calculated on the preservation of these 
foods by this method than did Vesuvius himself. 

One or two other developments are worthy of observa- 
tion in respect to the invention of Appert. First, no one as 
yet has ever succeeded in passing that master in the art 
which he established, for it appears that he could do things 
in his day which we are not apparently able to accomplish 
today by the same method. He has left it on record that he 
preserved eggs, in what may be called a perfectly fresh con- 
dition, by the hermetically sealed process, yet we do not 
know of any canning factory in the United States which has 
undertaken this simple line of business, although there 
would evidently be great profit in it. The test of a fresh egg 
is the ability to make an omlette of it; and it is well known 
that this cannot be done even with limed eggs, .as they will 
not properly coagulate with heat. Eggs put up by Appert 
did answer this purpose, and there is a field for profit here 
which we believe should be worked. 

Another consideration of this industry is what will re- 
sult from the developments of recent years. It is now ap- 
parent that this business is one of the important and neces- 
sary adjuncts of that progress which mankind is steadily 
making towards a world-embracing socialism; a socialism 
based on Christianity, as a philosophy, and a general appli- 
cation of all the good things of this world to all mankind. 
It may seem strange to say that the modern city of the 
world has not yet made its appearance upon the earth, but 
the indications are that its appearance will not be long de- 
ferred; and when it has once made itself known, all civilized 
men will wonder how considerate people managed to exist 
for so many years with the crude and complex methods of 
the present. In that day all the difficulties with respect to 
cooks, housemaids, fuel, light and the various comforts of 
life will have ceased to exist, and every person in a civilized 
community will early become an epicure and gourmand. 
Whatever is good to eat will be found in almost every house, 
cooked or preserved in the very best method by chefs whom 
at present we consider high-priced employes; and the ordi- 
nary housekeeper of that time will depend upon her pantry 
instead of her retail grocer for all the alimentary things that 
go to serve her table. It is easily seen what an important 
position the canning industry will occupy under such cir- 
cumstances, for the pantry will be merely a magazine of 
everything good to eat, prepared for the table in its vari- 
ous ways; and when eaten hot will simply require that the 
hermetically sealed can, in which it is contained, be thrown 
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into a vessel of boiling water previous to opening and serv- 
ing. In that day we will be rid of the difficulty which in 
these semi-civilized times virtualiy makes the cook a dicta- 
tor to her own mistress. 

The present success of the industry has been dependent 
upon various things at different times. With us Appert 
himself only provided for the use of glass jars in the use 
of his methods, and all of his appertinences were of the 
crudest kind. We all know that Sir Walter Scott’s expres- 
sion to his daughter, “Only that which is common is good,” 
is absolutely true, and in respect to foods at least. Among 
mankind in general only that which is comparatively cheap 
ever becomes common to the masses. The development of 
the canning industry, therefore, is due to the influences 
which reduced it to cheapness, and the same power works 
today upon us as worked nearly one hundred years ago. 

Probably the most important article connected with the 
canning industry is the can itself, and a very interesting ar- 
ticle could be written upon the development of the various 
industries which contribute to the possibility of the pro- 
duction of the tin can. 

In 1810 one Peter Durand took out a patent in Eng- 
land for a tin can for food purposes, and it is reasonably 
certain that this can was specifically invented for the pur- 
pose of putting up hermetically sealed food, according to 
the Appert process. Some slight changes were made in 
the size and style of the cans used during the development 
of the business in America for the next fifty years, but 
nearly all cans were made by ordinary tinsmiths in small 
quantities to the order of parties going newly into the can- 
ning business. As this subject of the history of the tin can 
is specially treated by other parties in this series of papers. 
we will not say any more of it here. 


When it is understood, however, that the canning busi- 
ness has developed to such an extent that there is an annual 
production of over one billion cans per annum for the use 
of this business alone, some idea of the importance of the 
can may be had. 

With the great increase of the product in single pack- 
ages, necessity for rapid handling of the goods became ap- 
parent, because these goods, fruits, vegetables, meats, milk, 
etc., must be secured in their fresh state as quickly as possi- 
ble to prevent souring, spoiling or loss from other causes, 
and the question of economy in this respect is ever a most 
important one to the employing canner. 


It was natural, therefore, considering the temperament 
of the American mind and its disposition to improve upon 
old methods, and even to improve upon every improvement, 
that this difi'culty of handling should in time be overcome 
by mechanical means. As the canning industry and its 
methods presented an entirely new set of problems to in- 
ventors, only the most original intellects could open a way 
to advancement in a mechanical line. The entering wedges, 
therefore, of mechanical improvement, were naturally very 
small and slow, but they gained -headway rapidly in the 
course of time. 

There were three difficulties to overcome from the be- 
ginning. In the production of the goods themselves, not for- 
getting that the entire business was new and, therefore, cha- 
otic in all its commercial procedures, and that, therefore. 
both production and distribution had to fight their way to a 
condition of lucidity and simplicity. As soon as the me- 
chanical difficulty began to point to a solution of its trou- 
bles, there arose in its path another power that was at once 
portentious and ubiquitous. This was the inbred and deep- 
rooted objection of the human employes to machinery of 
any kind. 

Canned foods packers of today have little conception 
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of the difficulties of the early days of their fathers in the 
industry. There was not only the opposition of conserva- 
tism to overcome, the fixed prejudices of the grandfathers 
of the business who held the money strings and the secrets, 
the objections of the distributors—the great jobbers—to 
the methods of the new factories, but there was the deter- 
inination in every factory that mechanical appliances 
should be destroyed. This battle of the employes with the 
advent of the iron slaves was fought out mainly in the city 
of Baltimore, and there are living here yet quite a number 
cf gentlemen who can give their personal experience in this 
anything-but-merry war. 

Through the exigencies of business and the ambition 
of minor men in the factories it came to be recognized that 
the most important employe in the canning factory was the 
“capper.” A man in one factory would take the contract 
from his firm to do all their capping at a stated price per 
hundred cans, according to size. And he employed his 
ewn help, and the firm was responsible only to him and he 
to them. The result was that he controlled the controlling 
power of the factory. 

This condition extended until there were men in this 
city who had the contracts for all the capping in several 
factories, and they naturally assumed the position of di- 
recting generals in respect to the capping in those factories. 
They employed a great many persons, and kept them 
strictly under their thumb, for there is no harsher em- 
ployer than an employe who gets control of his fellows. 

When the contention first arose between the earlier 
machines in the industry and these boss cappers the line of 
war was very quickly drawn, and the boss capper’s orders 
were absoiute in the settlement of the trouble. 

When a capping machine came out to do this capping 
expeditiously and mechanically the boss cappers put their 
condemnation upon it; and it was almost impossible to find 
any one who would dare to work upon or with the ma- 
chine. When, however, an improved capping iron came 
out which the boss capper could furnish to his employes for 
liand work, as it increased his pay without increasing that 
of the hands who used it, it was rapidly adopted and the 
machine went to the wall, as these astute boss cappers knew 
if they adopted a machine the bosses would soon buy a 
machine and discharge the boss capper. There was one very 
large machine set up in this city by the inventor to do cap- 
ping, but even on a fair trial it failed to work in any way 
satisfactorily, and there were probably half a dozen efforts 
in this direction which failed in the same manner. 

In one instance we remember a machine for can fill- 
ing. We believe it was put in by one of the largest pack- 
ers in this city, a firm that does a great business today; and 
when the party who furnished the machine placed it there 
with the inventor to operate it, his partner stood over the 
machine with a pistol in one hand, a club in the other, to 
keep the factory hands from mobbing the inventor and de- 
stroying the machine. That very machine was paid for a 


little later, and then permanently consigned to the lumber 


room by the packers who bought it, in deference to the op- 
position of their employes. 

About this time—prior to the eighties—the opposition 
to machinery became so strong in this city that it became 
distinctly understood that any firm which would put in ma- 
chinery for any purposes in a canning house would be, so 
to say, boycotted by the employes. And this was no slight 
matter. One of the most important articles of packing at 
that time in Baltimore was peaches, and if the cappers were 
withheld from any canning house in the city it could not 
put up any peaches, no matter how plentiful they were. 

Can-making machinery began to develop about this 
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time; that is, between 1875 and 1880; and it was beginning” 


to have the effect in establishing can making as a specialty 
and putting an end to the making of cans in the tactory. 
About 1880 every great canning factory in the city was 
making its own cans, and had many cans, therefore, to sell 
the country packers, who were beginning to establish them- 
selves numerously in Harford county and other counties of 
this State. At that time the can factory of Smith & Wicks, 
on Bowley street, this city, became the most important of 
its kind in the United States, and for many years had an 
immense influence in the industry. So great were the sales 
that it brought into them as a matter of security vast 
amounts of corn and tomatoes, which filled many large 
warehouses in this city, and the firm assumed the position 
of the balance of power in the supply and demand of these 
goods. 

There were times when this firm in a season controlled 
from one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand cases 
of canned foods. It can be seen, therefore, that the fear 
of the boss cappers was that in time the great can making 
concerns would deprive them of their lucrative position, 
and hence the concentration of power in the can makers 
had the most influence on the situation. For in the dull 
season of winter, when goods were not being packed, all the 
cappers became can makers, making up a supply of cans 
for the coming season. It took many years to eliminate the 
force that this situation had upon the majority of the pack- 
ers throughout the country. As late as 1890 we knew 
canned foods packers in New Jersey, who maintained that 
if was necessary to make their own cans in dull times for 
sake of keeping their cappers employed, so that they could 
have them when the new season of packing came along. 

Into the midst of this mass of difficulties there came 
at last a comparatively small machine, and it came out of 
New Jersey. Mr. J. D. Cox, of Bridgeton, N. J., brought to 
Kaltimore about 1887 a sample machine of his then new 
hand capper, and we remember that it was smiled at by 
many packers with contempt, with the declaration that it 


of the 


would do no more work than could be done by an ordinary 
man in the same time. But to that little machine can ve 
attributed the revolution of the canned foods business of 
the past twenty years, for it relieved the employing packer 
of the domination of the boss capper and prevented any- 
thing like a strike. But it did more than this. It was found, 
when properly served and operated, to reduce the cost of 
capping to about one-third the cost then of capping, and 
this was no small item on hundreds of thousands or millions 
of cans. It was an humble, unobtrusive machine, but 1t was 
convenient in the ability with which it could be moved 
from place to place, and the ease with which it was served ; 
capping one dozen cans at a time as they were fed into it 
cn a tray, the dozen capping steels being rotated at one 
movement by the backward and forward motion of a lever 
at the top of the machine. 

Both the inventor and the original style of machine are 
still with us, and Mr. Cox deserves the credit of being the 
man who lifted the canned foods industry out of hand work 
to the dignity of mechanical production. Until the domina- 
tion of the boss capper was done away with all other ma- 
chines were impossible in the canning factory; as these gen- 
tlemen kept in interest with all the employes of the factory 
for their own good purposes. Hence the abolition of the 
great mass of hand work in the factory really depended 
upon the success of Cox’s machine. 

Previous to this there had appeared on the market a 
significant and remarkable machine. This was a mechani- 
cal device for soldering cans. It was not over sixteen 
inches long and eight inches high. And all that it did 
was to increase the ability of the individual can maker by 
about five times. It was known as the “Little Joker,” and 
rotated a can at an agle in a little bath of melted solder so 
as to make outside seams for tops and bottoms. The im- 


portance of this machine was apparent in its ability to 
prevent strikes among can makers, which in those days used 
to occur as many as three or four times in a season, and, 
of course, at the busiest time of the season; and the can- 
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makers nearly always got the advance they demanded at 
the time. 

But can making firms which had developed in this city, 
in a number ot instances, fitted up large rooms in their fac- 
tories, with benches and little jokers. ready in position to 
go to work at any time for the sole purpose ot preventing 
a strike in their factory. And it always accomplished its 
purpose, as the hands did not care to take the risk of being 
thrown out of a job by these tittle machines which could 
turn out the same number of cans with one-fifth the number 
of hands. 


About this time there also came upon the market two 
cther machines—one of these was a tomato-filler machine, 
invented by John Stevens, Woodstown, N. J., manufac- 
tured by M. B. Ayars, and which is known today, in a 
much improved fashion, as the Stevens tomato filler. This 
machine met nearly as much opposition as the Cox capper, 
but the ice had been broken; the boss cappers were not in- 
ciined to continue the fight in all directions, and the mechan- 
ical era had begun. 


Can-filling machines for tomatoes cannot be said to have 
been a howling success in their early days. There are many 
humorous, as well as disagreeable, stories told of the mess 
they made of progressive packers, who in immaculate uni- 
form first tested them. But still they made their way, for 
there was a demand for them. In a couple of years they 
were improved to an extent that a girl working on one of 
them for six or eight hours would only become saturated 
with tomato juice to the extent that would have happened 
in the earliest days in two hours. And little by little that 
improvement continued until about ten years ago we wit- 
nessed the introduction of power tomato-filling machines 
and gang fillers, which would fill six cans at a time, and 
did good, clean work, and ran by steam power. 

About the middle of the eighties a patent was taken 
out for an improved tomato filler, the principle of which 
was to prevent all waste and squirting by the machine. It 
acted by exhausting the air from the can, and when the 
foot was taken off the treadle no one could discern even a 
drop of tomato juice about the can. But when the can was 
withdrawn it was found to be plumb full. It was never put 
upon the market, because of a misunderstanding between 
the patentee and the manufacturer to whom the patent had 
heen assigned. 

New machines began to multiply rapidly about this 
time—that is, about 1885—and with the increase of ma- 
chinery of all kinds came an increase in the number of can- 
ning factories and a decrease in the number of hands em- 
ployed. . 

About 1884 an English mechanic by the name of Hutch- 
ins came to America with a labeling machine, which was the 
first attempt that we are aware of to label cans or bottles 
by machinery. There was very little desire or enthusiasm 
at that time in respect to mechanical labeling, and there was 
a very considerable feminine animosity to such a machine. 
Hutchins, however, advertised his invention and sold quite 
a number of them throughout the country. These were 
comparatively successful for a short time, considering that 
they had objections which developed into destructive evils. 
In the first place, they could not work faster than a smart 
girl, and all mankind seems to think that a smart girl has 
personal advantages over a mere machine, unless the latter 
has the solid advantage of considerable profit. One of the 
cther troubles of the machine was the inefficiency of the 
paste or gum used. This eventually choked the machine, 
and most of them were set aside on account of this trouble. 
One of the large packers of Baltimore, however, managed 
{o make such improvements in the machine for use in his 
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own factory that it served the purpose of preventing strikes 
among tne 1aborers ; and he even applied power to 1ts work. 

tiutcnins, however, in disgust, expressed himself dis- 
appointed in America, and seems to have dropped the mat- 
ter entirely. 

About 1890 there appeared on the market a new ma- 
chine for labeling cans, the invention of the active brain of 
Mr. Fred H. Knapp, then of Adrian, Mich. ‘This also was 
distinctly a gravity machine, and different in its first prin- 
ciple from the Hutchins machine. He, however, had over- 
come the difficulty about the paste, and the canned foods 
packers were beginning to believe that a labeling machine 
was a necessary adjunct to a complete canning factory. 


Up to this time it must be understood that anything 
which assisted in running a factory without hands was con- 
sidered a disadvantage to the Eastern packers, at least of 
fruits and vegetables. But they began about this time to 
see that the mechanical era was upon us in the canned foods 
industry, and that progressive firms were watching for ad- 
vance machinery. 

It was not, however, until two or three years later that 
Mr. Knapp added the belt to his machine, which simple im- 
provement increased its working ability about ten times, and 
forever distanced all hand competition that might arise. We: 
know of scarcely any improvement in the history of ma- 
chinery which so greatly increased the adaptability of the 
machine. From the day Knapp first put his improved ma- 
chine upon the market it was evident that every progressive 
packer of any extent would be compelled to have a labeling 
machine in his factory. They saved more than one-half the 
cost of hand labeling, and made it possible to fill an order 
in the shortest time. 


Naturally, when labeling machines became a necessity 
in the factory, it was found that there were other and as 
excellent methods of doing a thing as those which had been 
presented to the public, and today the Burt labeling ma- 
chine divides the market, and the admirers in it, with the 
Knapp machine. 

In these later days wrapping and boxing machines have 
been made as an addition to the labeling machine, and we 
are going steadily towards the point where the only office 
of the human being in the canning factory will be to watch 
the machine to see that it does not break away from the in- 
herent brain that works it. 

Before closing this article we would like to say to all 
inventors in the United States, and especially to those who 
cater to the canned foods industry, that there is an oppor- 
tunity for an exceeding great fortune to anyone who will 
give us a practical tomato peeling machine. It is the one 
machine of all others that the industry needs at present, 
and the lack of it still allows hypercritical people to point to 
the multitude of untidy workers, as they call them, needed 
in the canning factory. 

Finally we would say that there have been a number 
of efforts made to instruct canners and the public in generai 
in the art of the canning industry, but we are willing to 
hear testimony that no one of the several who have under- 
taken this task with a promise of profit in it has yet done 
so well in that direction as did the great master and origi- 
nator of this modern art, Nicholas Appert, the Frenchman. 
more than a hundred years ago. There is no master in the 
canning business today, whether he be boss, foreman or 
processor who understands the industry as he should under- 
stand it. We might even go so far as to say that there is 
none who, after a hundred years of experience, can do what 
Appert did, and it is needful at this time and the age of the 
industry that such a thing should not only be possible, but 
general, among processors. 
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either insufficient in their general appiication; imapplicabie 
as to general location of the factory; incomplete as to the 
entire requirements of the question or over sufficient in 
their scientific technology. ‘There have been frauds put 
upon the market at a comparatively cheap price which 
were doubly dear when it was seen how littie tnere was iu 
them. There have been excellent treatises which were only 
too far above the heads for the ordinary worker to under- 
stand. The day will come when these latter will be upou 
the shelf of every process-room as scientific authorities in 
respect to canning. In later years, almost up to date, there 
have been some works which came very near to filling this 
requirement. But one thing seems to be deduced from these 
experiences—that there is necessity in the canning industry 
for a practical school, a scientific manual labor school, as it 
were, in the nature of a processor’s college, where this art 
can be taught, hygienically, scientifically and practically ; 
which will issue diplomas to its graduates, that will be a 
guarantee of their ability to whatever factory they go, and 
will, therefore, ensure them both occupation and salary. 
thus it will forever lift the industry out of the ignorant rule 
of “thumb” method. 

Such a school or college should investigate all com- 
plaints of a peculiar nature in connection with canning, for 
there are still mysteries which no one understands. As, for 
instance, why the most excellent sugar corn should “cut out” 
as if it had been fired into at close range with coarse pow- 
der, when corn from the same field and at the same time, 
processed under similar circumstances, would not show any 
such results. Again, no one today understands why small 
fruits which are packed with the seeds in them should re- 
sult in “springers” during the spring time succeeding the date 
of their packing. For if it be true that it is caused by the air 
in the seed vesicles, or if it be from the inherent nature of 
the seed to exert itself at that time of the year, in its desire 
te grow, why is it that such a result never occurs with toma- 
toes which are full of seeds when packed? An elucidation 
of these difficult questions is not given by anyone of the 
authors on canning, nor by any public authority that we 
know of, although we know it has been sought. 

Appert gives no attention to these subjects in his report 
to the French government, but deals solely with his process. 
and we know of no publication in the interest of the proc- 
essor in America, until one by Ernest Schwab, which, witi- 
out meaning to reflect upon it, appeared to be merely a repi- 
tition of the schedules of “times” given by process kettle 
manufacturers. Later there appeared in America a most 
excellent work by a French author, who seemed to under- 
stand his subject, so far as the process and preserving room 
are concerned. This is the work by Jean Packrette; who 
gives it in concise detail, which may be styled a fault of the 
Frenchman. Within the past year there has appeared on 
the market a work by C. A. Shinkle, which appears to offer 
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to the American canner, pickler and preserver a nearer 
auswer to his demands than anything that has yet appeared. 

(At the time this was written the book “A Complete 
Course in Canning,” which has supersided all such works in 
this industry, was not in existence. 1t represents the carry- 
ing out of tne ideas which the writer considered such a wor 
on canning should cover.—Editor. ) 

But none ot these books answer the problems of diffi- 
culty and peculiarity to which we alluded a tew moments 
ago. ‘Lhe scientific work of E. W. Duckwall comes nearer 
in that respect than do any of the others. But in the present 
position ot the industry and its processors, Duckwail’s ex- 
cellent work appears to be a little too high for the general 
occupants of the process room. It will, however, in time 
come to be a guide to all who seek scientific and hygienic 
methods in the canning house. Profs. W. Lyman Under- 
wood and Samuel C. Prescott have in their researches and 
lectures before the canners’ conventions shown the necessity 
and economy of understanding the scientific side of canning, 
and they deserve great praise for the amount of study they 
have given the subject. We believe, however, we are not far 
from the day when a national canned foods packers’ conven- 
iton will start a voluntary fund for the establishment of a 
school of processing, and that the States most interested in 
this industry will contribute to it in the form of bonuses, 
which will be returned by the right of scholarship to the 
extent of the money advanced. Great canning houses, we 
believe, would put young men into such schools to have them 
thoroughly and scientifically taught the proper management 
of a process room, paying their expenses, therefore, in the 
school. When that occurs we will have witnessed the natu- 
ral and proper development from organization. 

Instead of every canning house making the greatest of 
secrets of what goes on in its process room, the industry will 
have risen to a high and sacred art with “Excelsior” as its 
motto, and with a competent, scientific, hygienic manager in 
its process room, and a factory filled with iron slaves shin- 
ing like silver. ‘Then, there will be no question of the excel- 
lence and cleanliness of the food produced, and in that day 
any progressive canning house will be proud to throw wide 
its doors to the inspection of the public, and to say to them, 
“Behold! how we garner the perishable things of the earth 
that you may enjoy them at all seasons of the year, at nor- 
mal prices; and indisputably the most wholesome and least 
adulterated foods upon earth.” 

| The above, written by the late Edward S. Judge in 
1903, has proven so prophetic in many of its points that 
it has been deemed worthy of repetition in this history. 
Many of its claims are now in the forming; things which 
were then visionary are now being realized, but others re- 
main to be fulfilled. It is for this reason—that it may be 
on permanent record—that it is republished exactly as writ- 
ten.—A. I. Judge. ] 
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A History of the First National Association 


The National Association. of 
Canned Food Packers 


By ARTHUR I. JUDGE 


Editor of “THE Canning TRADE” 


PART I 


O a great many men in the 
canning industry today it 
will come as a revelation to 
say that twenty-four years 
ago there was formed a Na- 
tional Association of can- 
ners; and yet such is the 
case. And what may seem 
more strange still to those 
who are in on the secret, this 
former Association was 
aimed to be a “National As- 
sociation of Canned Food 

Packers,” but so accustomed were the men of that day 
to calling them “goods,” that the reference to it alter- 
nates, first one way and then another; first an Associa- 
tion of canned food packers, and then an Association of 
canned goods packers. Notice, for instance, in the copy 
of the official label reproduced with this article that both 
terms are used in the one document, but the stationery 
of the Association shows “foods” as the proper and 
selected term, and credit must therefore be given them 
for this desirable change. 

After the formation of the Baltimore Canned Goods 
Exchange in 1882, the first association of canners, there 
was formed the Western Packers Canned Goods Asso- 
ciation in 1884, and following this numerous associations 
of canners, mainly by States, but each one holding its 
meeting practically in secrecy and without co-operation 
with other like assemblages of canners. Many of these 
early State meetings were productive of much good in 
that they developed the possibilities of associated action, 
but they could not go far because of their limited power, 
which extended only to the extent of the State bounda- 
ries. Many of the brainiest men the industry has pro- 
duced were found among the active spirits in these early 
efforts at Association work, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that a means was sought to give greater scope 
to these efforts, and that this resulted in the formation 
of a National Association, in which all the minor con- 
vocations of canners were to be represented. 

Practically a quarter century after the culmination 
of these efforts it is not easy to say, in this day, to whom 
the credit for this primary movement to greater effec- 
tiveness belongs, a limitation probably due to the youth 
of the writer at that time, but more directly to the Bal- 


timore fire which destroyed all records; but, neverthe- 
less, the writer can distinctly recall the numerous trips 
his father, Edward S. Judge, then made to ait sections 
of the country, drawing the canners into local associa- 
tions and urging the benefits to be derived from cioser 
relationship. This had been his constant aim since his 
first connection with the canning industry as editor and 
publisher of its first trade journal, “The ‘lrade,” in 1878; 
and it seems more than probable that he it was who first 
suggested the formation of this original National Asso- 
ciation, and worked for its accomplishment through the 
means of his paper. 

Brietly the idea in this National or general Associa- 
tion was to have a small, working body, representing the 
entire industry in North America, of such size as to be read- 
ily handled, composed of regularly appointed delegates from 
cach minor association, with the power to act. In this sense 
it was formed on the principle of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, the delegates to it having been in- 
structed by their principals on the actions desired. The ques- 
tions having been threshed out in each minor association and 
decisions reached, the work of the National Association was 
all arranged before the meeting, and it simply remained for 
it to make the decisions general and to give them the force 
of a nationally passed resolution binding all the industry. 
They could and did suggest and plan new business, but the 
first actions had to come from the minor associations before 
the National body could act upon them. Such was the pur- 
pose of the original NationalAssociation—to be a representa- 
tive body of the minor associations. 

At the time of the calling of the first preliminary meet- 
ing to form this National Association of Canned Food 
Packers, February 11th, 1890, there were in existence the 
following local, or minor associations: The Canned Foods 
Exchange of Baltimore City; the Western Packers Canned 
Foods Association; the New York State Canned Goods 
Packers’ Association; the New Jersey Fruit and Vegetable 
Packers’ Association; the Peninsula Canned Goods Pack- 
ers’ Association ; the Virginia Canned Goods Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Canadian Canned Goods Packers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Atlantic States Packers’ Association was not 
formed until 1893, and was the outcome of a decision to cre- 
ate such a representative body in the East to counterbalance 
the effect of the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Associa- 
tion. During the life of this first national effort there was 
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in existence, also, an organized body of brokers, called the 
Associated Canned Goods Brokers, mainly of Baltimore. 
Such was the setting of the stage at the dawn of this first 
general effort towards the improvement of the whole indus- 
try and its proper placing before the eyes of the world 
with a united front, ready and able to take care of itself. 

The aims and purposes which its founders sought are 
seen in a reading of the minutes of the meetings held. The 
first meeting was largely devoted to the proper formation 
of the association, as the following verbatim quotation of 
the minutes shows: 

“At the preliminary meeting, called for the purpose of 
forming a National Association of Canned Food Packers, 
held at the New Denison Hotel, of Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 
11th, 1890, there were present the following gentlemen: T. 
L. Bunting, President of the New York State C. G. P. Asso- 
ciation, L. G. Seager, President of the Western Association ; 
k. Tynes Smith and E. S. Judge, of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange, and O. L. Deming, editor of the Chicago 
Grocer. 

“Mr. Seager called the meeting to order. Mr. R. Tynes 
Smith moved that Mr. L. G. Seager be elected temporary 
chairman, and Mr. O. L. Deming, temporary secretary. 

“The Chair called upon Mr. Bunting to present his 
views upon the feasibility of forming a National Associa- 
tion. Mr. Bunting took the floor and outlined the salient 
features of the proposed organization, and demonstrated 
the value and need of such combination, by referring par- 
ticularly to the success which had been obtained by his State 
Association since it was organized. The present condition 
of the New York State Association was such that it had 
the greatest influence in the Legislature, which first had been 
taken advantage of in the passage of certain bills in the in- 
terest of the packers of his State. The fact that the can- 
ning industry was directly connected with the farming in- 
terests caused them to be particularly anxious to serve them. 
Among other bills that were killed was the one in which it 
was proposed to date the packing of the cans, and which 
was defeated. This was only one of the many good things 
accomplished. 

“The chief hindrance to the National Association would 
be representation, and that, he thought, was fully explained 
and would be better illustrated by reading the Constitution 
and By-Laws which he had prepared for this meeting. 

“Before the reading of the Constitution and By-laws, 
submitted by Mr. Bunting, and upon motion of Mr. E. S. 
Judge, Mr. Wellington Boulter, of Picton, Ontario, Canada, 
President of the Canadian Canned Goods Packers’ Associa- 
tion, was requested to take part in the deliberations of the 
meeting, which he accepted, after expressing his thanks to 


the Association. The meeting then took a recess until 
& P. M.” 


L. G. Seager called the meeting to-order. 

“A motion was made by Mr. E. S. Judge that this body, 
representing nearly all the Canned Goods Associations of the 
United States and Canada do constitute itself a National 
organization, and proceed to elect officers, adopt a Consti- 
tution and By-laws and issue a call for the National Con- 
vention, subject to the approval of the associations repre- 
sented. Seconded by Mr. Bunting, of New York, and car- 
ried.” 

For historical record, the full text of the Constitution 
and By-laws is given herewith, and it is to be noted that 
the name of this newly formed organization is “National 
Association of Canned Food Packers.” 
60 


“Reconvened at the same place at 8 P. M. Chairman. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
NATIONAI, ASSOCIATION OF CANNED FOOD 
PACKERS. 
Constitution. 
Article I. 


This Association shall be called THE NATIONAI, 

ASSOCIATION OF CANNED FOOD PACKERS. 
Article II. 

The objects of this Association shall be to foster the 
interests of the Canned Foods Packers of the United States ; 
to protect them from unjust and unlawful exactions: to re- 
form abuses in trade; to diffuse accurate and reliable in- 
tormation among its members, concerning the statistical 
bearing of crops, stocks on hand, trade holdings and other 
matters; to produce uniformity and certainty in the cus- 
toms and usages of trade; to promote a more friendly in- 
tercourse between packers; to encourage legislation looking 
to the protection and fostering of the packing interests of 
the United States; to prevent manipulations and combina- 
tions dangerous to the canned goods industry, and con- 
summate any other results which shall tend to guard and 
maintain the high reputation attained by the canning indus- 
try in the United States in the packing of wholesome goods. 


Article 


This Association shall be composed of representatives 
irom local associations of canned goods packers. Any such 
association may become a member by complying with re- 
quirements hereinafter provided. The number of delegates 
to which each association shall be entitled in the National 
Association shall be on the basis of one delegate to every 
twenty canning firms (or majority of said) included in each 
minor association. Only firms belonging to the local asso- 
ciations are to be enumerated in making up such basis of 
representation, and no claims for representation shall be- 
come valid and in force unless sanctioned by the Apportion- 
ment Committee, which shall consist of the presidents of the 
several minor organizations and the National Secretary. 
All ex-presidents of this Association shall be life members, 
entitled to all privileges, so long as they continue in the 
canning industry. 

Article IV. 

The officers of this Association shall be a President 
and First Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and also 
a Vice-President from each local association represented in 
this Association. 

Article V. 

Section 1. Duties of the President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer shall be the same as those usually de- 
volving upon such officers in like associations. 

Sec. 2. The further duties of the Secretary shall be 
te compile and summarize all statistical reports received 
from the representative local associations, or from the Vice- 
Presidents representing the different associations, and to 
issue a digest of same to the secretary of each local asso- 
ciation contributing to such information, and to publish 
such digest, when, in the minds of two-thirds of the Vice- 
Presidents, in connection with the President of this Asso- 
ciation, it shall be deemed expedient to do so. The Secre- 
tary may receive such compensation for his services as 
the Association may elect. When informed by any mem- 
bers of the local associations that they desire to buy or sell 
canned goods, it shall be his duty to put them in communi- 
cation with such members as have or need the goods. 
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Article VI. 
All officers of the Association shall be elected by bal- 


iot at the regular yearly meeting, to serve for one year or 
until their successors are elected. 


Article VII. 

All committees shall be elected by the Association, un- 
less otherwise ordered. There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of the President of this Association, and 
the Vice-President from each of the local associations, as 
provided for in Article 4. The duties of the Executive 
Committee shall be to enforce the rules and regulations of 
this Association, and act on all legislation which, in their 
judgment, will affect the canned goods industry. They 
may direct the President to call special meetings when, in 
their opinion, the exigencies of the case demand. 


Article VIII. 

There shall be an Arbitration Committee, composed of 
five (5) members, who shall hear and decide on all mat- 
ters referred to them, which, in their opinion, should re- 
ceive their consideration. Said committee shall have the 
power to fix the fees to be paid for the services rendered. 


Article IX. 


This Constitution may be altered, changed, amended 
or repealed by two-thirds vote of all the members present 
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Article II. 


A majority of the delegates from the local Association 
shall constitute a quorum and be empowered to transact any 
class of business coming before the Association. 

Article III. 

Any association approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee may become a member of this Association by paying a 
fee equal to $25.00 for each delegate accredited to such 
association and signing the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Each association shall also pay into the treasury annually 
thereafter dues to amount of $2.00 for each packer included 
in said local association, and $25.00 for each delegate sent 
to the National Association. Such dues shall be consid- 
cred due and payable on the date of each annual meeting 
called for the election of officers, and any member neglect- 
ing or refusing to pay the same within ten days or to pay 
any assessments thereafter, as hereinafter provided for in 
Article VIII, shall be reported to the Executive Commit- 
tee, upon whose order the Secretary shall strike the name 
of such member from the list of the Association. Each 
delegate attending the annual meeting shall be allowed not 
exceeding $25.00 towards expenses incurred. 


Article IV. 
All vacancies caused by resignation or otherwise among 
the officers or committees shall be filled by appointment of 
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The Ribbons are printed in the National colors, the Circle in red with white letters, 


the Center white, the Letters and the Ball in blue 


at any regular meeting, a notice of such proposed amend- 
ments or repeal being given to the Secretary of the Associa- 
lion at least two months before such vote is taken. 


Article X. 


The location of the office of this Association for each 


year shall be designated by the Association at the yearly 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 
Article I. 


There shall be one regular annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation held on the first Wednesday of May of each year. 
Special notice thereof to be given by the President. 


the President, or, in case of his death, by the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Article V. 

At all meetings of the Association the following shall 
be the order of business: Calling to order. Calling roll. 
Reading minutes of last meeting. Hearing reports. Gen- 
eral business. Adjournment. 


Article VI. 

A member may be expelled for cause by a two-third 
vote of the Association, after having been given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his defense. 

Article VII. 
The Treasurer shall be required to give such bonds as 
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are tl the Executive Committee, for the safe- 


keeping of ali funds which will come into his hands, and 
shail pay out the same only on orders properly drawn by the 
Secretary and endorsed by the President. 

Article VIII. 

The Executive Committee shali noc be empowered to 
incur any liability in excess of a sum equal to an assess- 
ment Ot 950.00 per member to cover extra expenses, unless 
authorized by the Association at a regular or special meet- 
ing called for that purpose, or on the written consent of 
two-thirds of the members of the Association. No other 
otficer or committee shall incur any expense to exceed at 
any time the unexpended balance in the treasury. 


“Mr. Polk, as delegate from the Western Packers’ 
Canned Goods Association, moved that the Constitution 
and By-Laws ottered be adopted, which was seconded by 
Mr. boulter, and carried. 

“The next business in order being the nomination of 
otficers for the Association, Mr. R. Tynes Smith, of Balti- 
more, nominated Mr. Leroy G. Seager, of Gilman, Lowa, 
for President. Seconded by Mr. Boulter, and Mr. Ballin- 
ger moved the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association 
tor Mr. Seager. 

“Mr. E. S. Judge nominated Mr. T. L. Bunting, of 
New York, for Vice President ; seconded by Mr. Polk, and 
he was elected. 

“Mr. Polk nominated Mr. E. S. Judge for Secretary ; 
seconded by Mr. Boulter, and at request of Mr. Ballinger 
the ballot was cast for him. , 

“Mr. Bunting nominated Mr. R. Tynes Smith, of Balti- 
more, for treasurer, and moved the Secretary cast the bal- 
lot of the Association for Mr. Smith. 

“Mr. Smith moved that the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Canned Food Packers be held at 
Baltimore, Md., which Mr. Bunting seconded, and the mo- 
tion was carried unanimously. On motion of Mr. Smith 
the Association then adjourned. 


The First Regular Meeting Held in Baltimore, 1890. 

The Association met in Parlor No. 117 of the Carroll- 
ton Hotel, Baltimore, Md., at 10:30 A. M. May 7th, 1890, 
with President L. G. Seager in the chair. 

There were present of the delegates: Messrs. Presi- 
dent L. G. Seager, Treasurer R. Tynes Smith, Secretary 
k. S. Judge, of the National Association; Messrs. G. N. 
Numsen and Elbert ‘Thompson, of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods exchange; ‘I’. L. Bunting and John G. Gibson, of 
the New York State Association; William Ballinger, D. 
\W. Archer and L. Ladd, of the Western Association; F. C. 
Probasco and W. F. Hort, of the New Jersey Association, 
and J. W. Booze, of the Virginia Association. Mr. Gibson, 
of New York, represented that State as alternative for Mr. 
S. G. Curtice. Mr. Trego, of the Western, and Mr. Pres- 
ton, of Virginia, were absent by stress of business engage- 
ments. 

Mr. William Fait, chairman of the Committee of the 
Canned Goods Exchange, welcomed the National Associa- 
tion as guests, and invited them to a trip down the Chesa- 
peake Bay the following day. 

Mr. George L. Krebs, chairman of the Canners’ Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Committee, invited the Association 
to visit Washington in relation to the tin tariff, and to 
a luncheon on that occasion. Mr. Bunting, on behalf of 
the Association, responded. accepting the invitations. 

In lieu of a roll call the chair invited all delegates 
io come forward and sign the Constitution and By-Laws 
as adopted at Indianapolis, which was done. Thus was the 
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National Association of Canned Food Packéfs auspi- 
clouslty launched, and while the gentlemen named were the 
othcia: convention delegates, there was, of course, quite a 
convention held during the three days, probably two hun- 
cred being present. 

The next meeting of the Association was called to or- 
der in the Tremont House, Chicago, Ill., at 11 A. M. May 
oth, 1891, with President L. G. Seager in the chair. 

The customary Committee on Program was named as 
follows: ‘T. L. Bunting, of New York; A. K. Shriver, of 
saltimore; A. H. Trego, of Illinois; Charles M. Rhodes, 
of Philadelphia; J. M. Booze, of Virginia, and E. S. Judge, 
the Secretary. This committee at once called upon ali deie- 
gates present for notice of reports, and papers relating to 
the business, as many important subjects had originated or 
been acted upon in the local associations. 

Among the subjects for special consideration is noted 
“Contracts for special sales”; the “World's Fair of 1893”, 
and “A General Convention of Canners in 1893”. 

A quotation from President Seager’s address will be 
found interesting. He said: “As a National Association, 
composed, as we are, of delegates of the minor associations, 
it is our province to take up the work of the minor asso- 
ciations that is national in its character, establish a com- 
plete system of reports, formulate rules of contracts, pro- 
cure the passage of laws essential to our existence, but with 
exact justice to the masses; provide a display at the World’s 
Fair commensurate with the capital, product and labor em- 
ployed in the conduct of our business, and continue that 
harmony and good fellowship so happily begun and where- 
on to so great a measure our success depends.” Going on, 
he called attention to the recent passage of the McKinley 
tariff bill and the beginning of the establishment of tin plate 
making mills in this country, predicting a great future for 
them. 

It was determined to make a complete display of all 
classes of canned goods at the Chicago World's Fair, from 
every State, and with this have a cannery in operation. 

The former officers were re-elected, and Vice Presi- 
dents from the minor associations were named as follows: 
Mr. William Ballinger, of Iowa, for the Western; Mr. Geo. 
W. Moore, of Baltimore, for the Canned Goods Exchange ; 
Mr. J. G. Gibson, for the New York State; Mr. F. C. Pro- 
basco, for New Jersey, and Mr. J. M. Booze, for Virginia. 
These vice presidents were then named as the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 

Uniform sizes of cans and can openings having been 
decided upon, it was endeavored to have the information 
sent out by circular, but the attempt was at first tabled, 
and then adopted as the standard. An arbitration commit- 
tee was appointed as follows: L. Ladd, Adrian, Mich. ; 
F. C. Probasco, Bridgeton, N. J.; George N. Numsen, Bal- 
timore; John G. Gibson, Utica, N. Y.; J. M. Booze, Buch- 
anan, Va. 

A Contract Committee was named, as follows: W. H. 
Timmons, G. W. Moore and F. C. Probasco, and later 
brought in a pro rata delivery contract. 

The following resolution is of more than passing in- 
terest: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this National Asso- 
ciation of Canned Food Packers that the guarantee on 
swells shall not exceed six months from date of invoice. 
and that all such goods must be held subject to order of 
seller.” 

A better form of statistics was decided upon. 

The Treasurer’s report showed collections of $484.00 
and expenditures of $419.53, leaving a balance of $64.47, 
which, with $96 dues from the Western Association, gave a 
balance of $160.47. 
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The third annual meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
in the dining-room of the Broezel House, beginning May 
4th, 1892, with President L. G. Seager in the chair. There 
were present at this meeting as official delegates: From 
the Western Association—L. Ladd, Michigan; A. H. Trego, 
Illinois ; E. H. Williams, Indiana; L. G. Seager, lowa. From 
New York—T. L. Bunting and O. L. Soule. From the 
Canned Goods Exchange—A. K. Shriver and George W. 
Moore. Mr. R. Tynes Smith represented the Virginia As- 
sociation by proxy, and there was none present from the 
New Jersey Association. The election resulted in the nomi- 
nation of Mr. L. G. Seager, but he declined in favor of Mr. 
T. L. Bunting, who, in spite of his statement that he had 
15 different businesses and other bodies to attend, was 
unanimously nominated as President. Mr. E. H. Williams 
was elected Vice President, and both Mr. R. Tynes Smith 
and Mr. EF. S. Judge re-elected as Treasurer and Secretary, 
respectively. 

Vice Presidents from the minor associations were 
elected as follows: A. H. Trego, Western; A. K. Shriver, 
Canned Goods Exchange; E. O. Leland, New York; F. C. 
Probasco, New Jersey, and W. U. Kennon, Virginia. And 
as formerly the Vice Presidents were elected the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 

President Bunting was called from the meeting to take 
his seat in Congress at Washington because of important 
legislation coming up. Vice President Williams took the 
chair. An attempt was to be made to have canned goods 
classed as 6th, instead of 5th, in freights, and a committee 
appointed. 

After many months of untiring efforts on the part of 
Secretary E. S. Judge, arrangements were perfected with 
the Government authorities and the Board of Directors of 
the World’s Fair for the extensive exhibit of canned foods 
and a model cannery, and blanks for displays were dis- 
tributed to the entire industry, including the supply men. 
The matter was not well received by the industry, however, 
as the follownig resolution by Mr. Trego shows: 


“Resolved, That owing to the apparent lack of inter- 
est on the part of the canning and machinery men, and to 
other obstacles encountered, that it is the sense of this As- 
sociation that the matter of attempting to exhibit a practical 
canning house at the Columbia Exposition be abandoned. 
and that the committee appointed to have charge of this 
matter be instructed, if consistent with the work already 
done, to drop the matter and make no further effort to 
this end.” This had been a cherished idea of the writer’s 
father, who spent his own time and money perfecting the 
plans, because we believed that it would be the best kind 
cf an advertisement for the industry; but the industry was 
not ready for such an advanced step. 


Atlantic States Association Formed. 


It was at this meeting that a determination to form an 
Eastern Association to embrace all the packers of that sec- 
tion, and serve as the Western Association was then doing 
in the West, was adopted. This was the suggestion of Mr 
R. Tynes Smith, seconded by Mr. Judge. and finally adopted. 
Out of this came the Atlantic States Packers’ Association. 
which flourished until the formation of the present National 
Canners’ Association, which absorbed it. 

The fourth annual meeting of the National Association 
of Canned Food Packers met in Chicago, at the Hotel In 
gram, near the Fair Grounds, at 11 A. M. June 7th, 1893. 

Mr. Bunting was re-nominated for President, but was 
compelled to decline, and Mr. EF. H. Williams, of Indiana, 
was elected President. Mr. L. G. Seager was elected Vice 
President, and Mr. Smith and Mr. Judge re-elected to 
their positions. The Vice Presidents elected were: A. H. 
Trego, Western; E. O. Leland, New York; A. K. Shriver. 
Canned Goods Exchange, and S. M. Watson, New Jersey. 

The special committee of nine appointed at the previous 
meeting to secure a re-classification of canned foods, re- 
ported a failure of the attempt with the railroad commit- 
tee. A weakness in the formation of the Association was 
here pointed out and made evident. Each year committees 
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made up of delegates were assigned on special matters, but 
owing to their respective associations failing to return them 
as delegates, the work was not attended to, and no reports 
could be made. The result was a resolution, by Mr. Ladd, 
requesting minor associations to so appoint their delegates 
that their terms would not expire all at the one time, and to 
instruct them to attend to the duties assigned them. 

The Western Association, having the meeting in their 
territory, desired to play host to the Association, which gave 
rise to a decision to avoid entertainments as far as possible, 
and to confine the time to business. 

A resolution requesting the removal of all duty from 
pig tin was drawn up and forwarded to Washington, and 
the following addresses were made: “Freights and Classi- 
fication,” by E. H. Williams; “Uniformity of Can Sizes,” 
by F. C. Probasco; “Creditor, Settlements and Trade Prac- 
tises,” by L. G. Seager; “Improved Facilities for Canning,” 
by R. P. Scott; and “Co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture to Secure Canning Statistics,” by E. S. Judge. 

A committee on Freight Classification and Weights 
was appointed as follows: For the East—T. L. Bunting, 
George N. Numsen, F. C. Probasco. For the West—L. G. 
Seager, W. Ballinger and A. H. Trego. A committee on 
statistics—E. S. Judge, William Ballinger and T. L. Bunt- 
ing. 
. The fifth annual meeting of the National Association 
of Canned Food Packers was also held in Chicago, at the 
Sherman House, May 1, 1894, with President E. H. Wil- 
liams in the chair. 

The Commercial Rules and Regulations (standards) of 
the Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore were offered and 
accepted as governing the National Association, and all 
minor associations requested to follow them. A Commit- 
tee on Insurance was appointed. consisting of E. O. Leland 
end D. W. Archer. The Constitution was revised to more 
thoroughly cover the gathering of statistics. “An Arbitra- 
tion Committee, consisting of five members, shall be ap- 
pointed, who shall hear and decide upon all matters referred 
to them, which, in their judgment, they should take into con- 
sideration. They shall have power to fix and receive a fee 
for their services.” Those who were named were H. F. 
Going, William Fait, E. H. Trego and E. O. Leland. 

Mr. Williams was re-elected President; Mr. H. F. Go- 
ing, of Baltimore, Vice President; Mr. E. S. Judge, Secre- 
tary, and Mr. R. Tynes Smith, Treasurer. Vice Presidents 
from the minor associations were: A. K. Shriver, of the 
Canned Goods Exchange; E. O. Leland, New York; Mr. 
A. H. Trego, Western; Mr. J. A. Laning, New Jersey; and 
the Vice Presidents, together with the President, constituted 
the Executive Committee. 

As an indication of the subjects then under discussion 
the following papers give a fair sample: “The Tendency 
to Injurious Legislation,” by J. A. Laning ; “Would a Small 
State License Prevent Undesirable Packing?” by E. S. 
Tudge; “Should Packers Ever Sell to Retailers?” by H. F. 
Going; “Is the Canning Industry Here to Stay?” by Wil- 
liam Fait, President of the Canned Goods Exchange. 

It was moved that “All local associations are requested 
to report to the Secretary of the Association the names of 
such parties as have been adjudged by the Arbitration Com- 
mittee as having been guilty of dishonorable transactions. 
such information to be kept on file for the use of members : 
also that a copy of such list be forwarded to the Secretaries 
of the local associations.” 

The sixth annual meeting was held in Baltimore. May 
Ist and 2nd, 1895, with Mr. Williams in the chair. In the 
President’s address reference was made to the evil results 
from bleaching corn; to the first attempts to secure pure 
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tood laws by the States; and he gave a suggestion towards 
cutting down the pack that packers contract by the bushel or 
ton rather than by the acre. 

Upon application for membership being made by the 
Atlantic States Packers’ Association, and the Peninsula 
Canned Goods Packers’ Association, after submission to 
the Executive Committee, they were admitted, and their 
delegates—Messrs. H. E. Thurston, H. P. Cannon and C. 
\V. Baker, of the former: and James Wallace and J. H. 
Baines, of the latter—accepted. But the application of the 
Associated Brokers of Baltimore was turned down as un- 
constitutional. The chair overruled Secretary Judge’s con- 
tention that under this ruling he was ineligible (the section 
referring to canners only), and Mr. R. P. Scott, of the 
Machinery and Supplies Association, mentioned also that 
the machinery men were not eligible. Mr. R. Tynes Smith 
gave notice of a proposed change in the Constitution chang- 
ing this condition. 

Ten years before the passage of the present National 
Pure Food Law it will be seen that the canners were oppos- 
ing all questionable methods in the packing of goods. The 
actions of this meeting are well summed up in the report 
brought in by the Committee on the President’s address, 
which read as follows: 

“Bleaching Corn—In regard to the use of any chemi- 
cal agent for the bleaching of corn, we recommend this 
Association express its disapproval of any such methods. 

“Misleading Labels on Canned Foods—We fully con- 
cur in the evil effect of labeling an article with a descrip- 
tion of the contents that is not true in fact and misleading to 
the consumer, and recommend to the canning trade through- 
cut the country the necessity of putting nothing on the 
label different from the character of the articles. 

“Tin Plate—We heartily concur in the suggestion of 
the President that the canning industry encourage to the 
fullest extent the use of tin plate made in this country.” 

Mr. E. H. Williams was re-elected President; Mr. H. 
F. Going was elected Vice President; Mr. R. Tynes Smith, 
Treasurer, and Mr. E. S. Judge, Secretary. Vice Presidents 
from the minor associations—D. B. Simmons, New York: 
A. K. Shriver, Canned Goods Exchange; James A. Laning, 
New Jersey; A. H. Trego, Western; C. W. Baker, Atlantic 
States, and James Wallace, Peninsula. The Executive 
Committee was the same as usual, the Vice Presidents, 
with the President. 

An attempt was discussed to have national legislation 
passed preventing the use of “stock or fancy labels upon 
second quality goods,” through the enactment of a pure 
food law, and the motion was passed to work for this. 

In answer to the question, “How to enforce honorable 
dealing between seller and buyer,” it was “resolved that 
this Association recommend to the minor associations com- 
posing the National Association that they endeavor to get 
their members to insert in their contracts with buyers, either 
directly or through brokers, a clause giving either party to 
the contract in case of a dispute the right to compel the 
other party to submit the case to arbitration.” 


Jobbers’ Labels Condemned. 


In answer to the question. “Are dealers’ labels an in- 
jury to the industry.” the late Mr. D. W. Archer, in a let- 
ter which served as an address, strongly scored the prac- 
tice, and as an answer to the fear that the jobber woulc 
enter the business, if refused the use of his private label. 
said: “I say unload his factory to the dealer at a fair 
valuation ; let him go through the modus operandi of annual 
renewals; of repairs, extensions, new and costly machinery. 
discarding the old, as are required in keeping with the de- 
mand to pack at a price equal with his competitor. Let the 
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dealer select his seed, his skilled management, everything, 
in fact, pertaining to the business and with the risk of the 
clements, etc.; label only such goods as he cans at 
his own factory; then in reality he is a packer; his name on 
the label is not misleading, and his salesmen can retire at 
uight with clear consciences and with some chance ot mee:- 
ing, some bright morning, their competitors in a word 
where canning factories do not exists. 

“lhe National Association has it in its power at this 
meeting to frame a memorial to our next Congress insist- 
ing on the packer’s name and address on every can and label, 
or on the cap, where packed and by whom.” 

Resolutions were adopted fixing a uniform brokerage 
of 2 per cent., payable to recognized canned foods brokers 
only; encouraging the formation of a brokers’ association, 
and that the members confine their business to such. Againsi 
the practice of granting refusals on goods, condemning the 
misrepresentation of goods, and against the promoting of 
canning factories. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Association was 
held in the Yates House, Syracuse, N. Y., May 6-7, 1896, 
with President E. H. Williams in the chair. 

At this meeting there were represented the following 
Associations: New York State, Canned Goods Exchange, 
Western and the Atlantic States. 

Officers were elected for the following year as follows: 
President, George W. Moore, of Baltimore; Vice President, 
Mrs. C. E. Sears, of Circleville, Ohio; Treasurer, F. O. 
Conant, Portland, Me.; Secretary, E. S. Judge, Baltimore. 
Vice Presidents from the minor associations were elected 
as follows: Hon. T. L. Bunting, New ‘York State: A. L. 
Meyer, Canned Goods Exchange; J. A. Laning, New Jer- 
sey; H. P. Cannon, Atlantic States; James Wallace, Penin- 
sula, and Mrs. C. E. Sears, Western. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution extend- 
ing the membership to others than canners was argued 
against by Hon. T. L. Bunting and others, and finally laid 
on the table indefinitely. Mr. Judge offered a resolution 
to the effect that all associations affiliated with the industry 
shall have invitations to attend the meetings, with the privi- 
lege of the floor, except the right to vote. This was car- 
ried. 

A resolution was passed to prepare and present io 
Congress a bill governing the labeling and packing of her- 
metically sealed goods. There was named as this commit- 

A resolution was passed instructing the Secretary to 
tee: T. L. Bunting, E. Tl. Williams and Mr. Miller, of Balti- 
more. 
gather the statistics of the packs of fruits and vegetables 
from Maine to California. 

The eight annual meeting was held in the city of In- 
dianapolis in Parlor A of the Denison House, May 5-6, 
1897, with President George W. Moore in the chair. 

President Moore, in his annual address referred to the 
necessity of a “national law to ensure pure canned foods.” 
Many of the States then had pure food laws. Continuing. 
he said: “A national law that would compel every packer 
to put his name on every can of foods packed by him would 
he of untold advantage to all honest packers, and against 
the packers of trashy goods, who have done more to injure 
‘he canned foods trade than all other causes combined.” 

The leading questions of the meeting were pure food 
‘egislation ; label registration, and freights. Mr. George W. 
\loore was re-elected President, and the other officers as 
well, and the following Vice Presidents from the minor 
1ssociations who constituted the Executive Committee, were 
vlected: Mrs. C. E. Sears, Western; T. L. Bunting, New 
York; W. S. Boyer, Canned Goods Exchange; J, A. Laning, 


New Jersey; H. P. Cannon, Peninsula; E. H. Palmer, At- 
lantic States. 


A Pure Food Law Requested. 

The meeting went into executive session, sitting as a 
committee of the whole, and passed the following resolu- 
tion, and which in view of subsequent pure food agitation 
and laws is historical: 

“The Committee of the Whole reports that they re- 
quest the Association to appoint a committee to have a bill 
drawn up to present to the Congress of the United States, 
next fall, to regulate the canning and labeling of canned 
foods, in the interest of pure food.” 

Upon the convention being resumed the following com- 
mittee, in pursuance to the above resolution, was named: 
Mr. J. C. Winters, New York; Mr. E..S. Judge, Baltimore, 
and Mr. O. L. Deming, Chicago. 

A resolution was adopted requesting Congress to pass 
a law permitting the registration of trade marks, and the 
committee appointed with powers to draft such a bill at 
the expense of the Association. 


Mr. Judge moved that the National Association adopt 
a Trade Mark or Seal, and it was so done. 

A resolution upon the death of Mr. Ladd was passed. 

The ninth annual meeting of the National Association 
of Canned Food Packers met ‘in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
Stillman House, May 4th-5th, 1898, Vice President Mrs. 
C. FE. Sears presiding, in the absence of President George 
W. Moore. 

The Western Association and the New York State As- 
sociation notified the Secretary of their resolutions, passed 
at annual meetings that year, to withdraw from member- 
ship. 

The Trade Mark or Seal Adopted. 


It was decided to adopt the seal of the Association 
and a form employing the three words, “Quality,” “Quan- 
tity” and “Honesty” was adopted. 


A form of agreement was drawn up to accompany the 
permit which the National Association would give to any 
canner desiring the use of the seal. This was as follows: 
“The use of the Trade Mark or Seal shall be confined tw 
such members of the local associations as may be approved 
by the Executive Committee, said firms agreeing, upon their 
honor, that they will pay to the Treasurer of this Associa- 
tion the sum of one-tenth of one cent (.cor) for each case 
cf two dozen cans bearing said seal. 

“All sums received from this source shall be retained in 
the Treasury until the sum of $1,009 be reached, which 
shall be used solely for defending the Trade Mark from 
misuse by any person or firm. Sums in excess of the $1,000 
may be used for the general expenses of the Association. 

“This Trade Mark shall not be used on fictitious labels, 
and only on standard goods. (This is probably a misquo- 
tation in the minutes, as the aim was to confine its use to 
coods of standard or better grades. ) 

“Firms using the Trade Mark shall enter a written 
agreement with the President and Secretary of this Associa- 
tion, binding themselves to faithfully carry out the condi- 
tions governing its use.” 

Adulterations to canned foods were defined as follows: 
(a) Anything injurious to health; (b) anything which will 
injure the quality or flavor of the goods; (c) any bleaching 
material; (d) any coloring matter; (e) any so-called pre- 
servative. These were the guiding points in drafting the 
bill to be presented to Congress, as previously determined 
upon, 
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“The Secretary was ordered to register any canned 
goods labels submitted to him, on payment of $5.00 for the 
first label and $1.00 for each additional label. In case of 
conflict of ownership disputes shall be referred to the Arbi- 
tration Committee for decision as to priority. 


“The Secretary shall pay into the Treasury of this 
Association one half of all money received for registration, 
retaining the balance for his services. 

“The Secretary shall obtain a copy of each label regis- 
tered and keep a record of same.” 


The officers of the preceding year were all re-elected ; 
the resignation of the New York State Association accepted, 
and that of the Western Association withheld until the pay- 
ment of dues, in lieu of their offer to stand their share of 
the Association’s expenses to date. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Philadelphia in 
1899, but this meeting never took place. 

The real cause of the dissolution of this first National 
Association of Canned Food Packers cannot be attached 
to any single thing. The Association, as the above record. 
taken from its minutes, shows, was doing good work, against 
the greatest odds; but through a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the great body of the canners, it did not have proper 


financial support. Greater than all else, however, is the 
fact that it was powerless to enforce its rulings because the 
members of the industry had not progressed to a point in 
the conduct of their business where they could recognize the 
great benefit it might have been to them. 

In principle it seemed well formed: a small, compact 
body of representative men, empowered to act for the whole 
industry, as represented in the minor associations; the ob- 
jects it sought were all directed towards the betterment of 
the industry and the individuals in it; and if they had 
been carried out as their originators intended would have 
worked the improvements aimed to accomplish; but it is 
right here that its fatal weakness appears, the industry was 
not ready or equal to such advanced thought. The names 
of Leroy G. Seager, Hon. T. L. Bunting, R. Tynes Smith 
and E. S. Judge will go down in the history of the can- 
ing industry as having sown the seed of successful asso- 
ciation work, and future generations will look up to then 
as the men who marked the path along which the canning 
industry must go to reach its ultimate destiny—the larder 
from which the world must draw its food supplies; an in- 
dustry producing the purest of foods in the most economi- 
cal manner, and whose business ethics are on a par with 
its products. 
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7OMULLUS and Remus, who 
history tells us were moth- 
ered by a wolf, only to draw 
about theni a band of thieves 
from which was to spring the 
great Roman _ nation, will 
ever stand as the great exam- 
ple of the possibilities of as- 
sociation and co-operative ef- 
fort. From such an. humble 
beginning came the nation 
that was to be the mistress 
of the world, and the fact is 
the more wonderful because the organization was 
formed before there was even a glimmer of success in 
sight: came as the natural intuition of barbarous man 
that in union there must be strength. 


Not so with our business. Not until the number of 
canning factories had increased and overflowed out of 
Maryland into the adjoining States, and the Western 
praries had begun to be dotted with them was there any 
attempt at association or co-operation; not in fact until 
the amount of goods packed had grown to such propor- 
tions that their packers found themselves striving one 
against another, did the thought of concerted action to- 
wards the improvement of general conditions enter into 
the situation. And the business of producing canned 
foods had assumed quite goodly proportions before this 
thought or the feeling of necessity in this matter had 
evinced itself. 

In those early days every canner was sufficient unto 
himself. His business and his methods were carefully 
guarded as the greatest of secrets. Such were the con- 
ditions at the beginning of the Association movement 
in this industry, and yet it is not with the beginning of 
this movement that we must here deal, for the present 
National Canners’ Association, as we know it, came upon 
the scene late in the life of the industry, is the culmina- 
tion of many previous efforts, the ultimate object of which 
was clear in the minds of the workers, but the method 
of performance uncertain. The sculptor who patiently 
carves the block of marble into the beautiful statue be- 
gins with his design in mind, and it is the faithfulness of 
his execution that compels the admiration in the fin- 
ished work; but it is doubtful if the earliest workers to- 
wards greater association in the industry saw clearly in 
mind the way to accomplish such high achievements as now 
mark the Association’s efforts. 
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National Canners’ Association 


By ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
Editor of ‘“‘THE Canning TRADE”’ 


PART it 


A history of the present National Canners’ Associa- 
tion cannot be written without reference to the many 
attempts made in the industry to draw its members into 
Associations, for its existence is directly due to those 
efforts and the realization that they did not answer the 
purposes which the workers sought. Among the many 
wrecks of Association efforts along the pathway of the 
canning industry, there is to be found that of a former 
National Association, whose history is recorded and 
should be read in connection with this history. For 
though these wrecks mark the failures of valiant efforts, 
they were in fact not total failures, but the stepping 
stones to greater wisdom and experience and which have 
led up to the present success. As they are recorded in 
the former article, we will not repeat them here, but it 
is necessary to refer to the principle ones to find the 
reason for the movement towards a National .\ssociation. 

Up to the time of the 1904 Convention which was 
held in Columbus, O., there had come and gone many 
minor Associations in the industry, and the convention of 
that time marked the meeting of the two leading Associa- 
tions—the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association and 
the Atlantic States Canners’ Association, the former 
founded in 1884, and the latter in 1894—and looked upon 
as representing the entire country, the West and the East, 
respectively, and embracing in their membership all the 
minor Associations. Incidentally it was at this same 
meeting that the brokers held their preliminary meeting, 
the purpose of which was to form a National Canned 
Goods Brokers’ Association, the name being changed 
later. It was a convocation of these two leading Canners’ 
Associations, together with the Machinery and Supplies 
Association, which had been formed many years before, 
that went to make up the first Columbus meeting. With 
all these well-formed bodies meeting in one session it 
would seem that much might have been expected, yet it 
is singular to record that the writer’s father, speaking edi- 
torially upon the results of this meeting, notes the absence 
of real, lasting work accomplished, and points out the 
need of more tangible results if interest in the meetings 
is to be kept up. This was the keynote of the situation: 
All felt that the Associations, or these meetings at least, 
were not producing as much as they should, that the in- 
dustry was not making the progress it ought to, and that 
something was lacking. 

In calling attention to this underlying cause of the 
formation of a National Association there is no reflection 
upon the officers in charge of the Associations of that 
time, nor of the conventions themselves. It is a fact that 
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the spirit of unrest had previously shown itself, and ulti- 
mately culminated, the following year, also at Columbus, 
in a decision to form a national body, 

Mr. Willard G. Rouse was then president of the At- 
lantic States Association, and to him is due the credit for 
the first idea, the development of a working plan, and to- 
gether with half a dozen other big-hearted and disinter- 
ested canners, who, with President Rouse stood all the 
expenses, that the First National Association was formed 
and called “The National Association of Packers of Pure 
Canned Goods.” 


An Historic Meeting. 


A meeting that should go down in history as one of 
the most important ever held in the industry was that of 
Thursday afternoon, February 9, 1905, when the joint 
meeting of the above referred to Associations passed a 
resolution memorlializing Con- 


date as possible, a national pure food law which shall 
provide a uniform standard of purity of canned food 
products in the United States, territories and depen-, 
dencies. 

Resolved further, That the Secretaries of the above 
Associations be and hereby are instructed to forward a 
copy of the above resolution to each Congressman and 
Senator in the United States. Signed: 

“F. M. Nicholls, Chillicothe, O. 

“A.C. Fraser, Manitowoc, Wis. 

“H. P. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 

“E. M. Duckwall, Sprague Canners’ Laboratory. 
“Geo. G. Bailey, Rome, N. Y.” 

One year later these same Associations assembled 
in convention at Atlantic City, and after listening to the 
address of Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C., passed a further resolu- 
tion in this respect, as follows: 

“Resolved that: 


gress to pass a Pure Food Law, 
as. the following resolution 


Whereas, the Fruit and Vege- 
table Packers of the United States 


shows, and in addition decided 
upon the establishment of a Na- 
tional Association, and appointed 
a committee to carry out this de- 
cision. The two master strokes 
of a national law to equalize com- 
petition, rob trickery of its ad- 
vantage and place premium 
upon honesty, and the first defi- 
nite step to place the canning in- 
dustry upon an offensive and de- 
fensive basis were passed in this 
one afternoon’s session. ‘The 
great work that was then done 
was not fully realized at the time. 
Succeeding years have empha- 
sized it, but it remains for the fu- 
ture to reap the full value of the 
great work of that afternoon. We 
quote from the report of that 
meeting: 


A Resolution on Pure Food Law. 


“At a joint convention of the 
\Vestern Packers’ Canned Goods 
Association and the Atlantic 


are conscious that there is proba- 
bly no other form of food prod- 
ucts so'd which is so pure and 
free from adulteration as canned 
fruits and vegetables; and, 

Whereas, it is for the interest 
of both the canners and the con- 
sumers to have any and all adul- 
teration done away with; and, 

Whereas, vexation and damage 
result from a multiplicity of par- 
tial, inadequate and conflicting 
State regulations, 

THEY hereby PETITION the 
Congress of the United States to 
forthwith pass such a pure food 
law as the best judgment of the 
Congress shall determine, which 
law shall at the same time be 
stringent and capable of rigid en- 
forcement.” 

But it was the original resolu- 
tion that brought the most im- 
portant consideration of the time 
to a focus, for the question of the 


States Canners’ Association, held 

at Columbus, ©., February 9, 

1905, which two Associations to- 

gether include practically all the 

canners of vegetables in the 

United States, the following resolutions were adopted : 
Whereas, _ By reason of the conflicting requirements of 
‘he pure food laws of the several States, together with the 
onflicting rules and regulations imposed by the officials who 
ire charged with the enforcement of these laws, the manu- 
‘acturers and distributors of food products, who are en- 
aged in interstate business, are often innocently subjected 
\) prosecution and put to great and needless expense in en- 
.eavoring to conform to these restrictions and regulations ; 
ond, 

Whereas, it is evident that State uniformity of pure 
‘ood laws can never be secured, and that the only way 
\» secure unanimity for the purity and equality of food 
substances is through our National Legislature; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we most earnestly request the pas- 
age by the Congress of the United States, at as early a 


pure food laws and their require- 
ments had a direct bearing upon 
the necessity of a National Asso- 
ciation capable of handling such 
matters and of protecting all can- 
ners in all sections of the country. 
Following the pure food resolution, the question of 


forming a national body was thoroughly discussed and re- 


sulted in a resolution empowering the chairman, Mr. W. G. 
Rouse, to appoint a committee to draft a form of organiza- 
tion, and the following gentlemen were originally named: 

Mr, Grafton Johnson, Indiana. 

Mr. Geo. G. Bailey, New York. 

Mr. J. S. Tomlinson, Meine. 

Mr. E. Greenabaum, Delaware. 

Mr. Hugh S. Orem. Maryland. 

Mr. R. I. Bentley, California. 

Mr. W. R. Roach. ‘ichigan. 

Mr. F. T. Stare. Wisconsin. 

Mr. W. C. Pressing, Ohio. 

Mr. C. S. Crary. Illinois. 

Mr. Tohn S. Huehes. Minnesota, 

Mr. J. W. Hill, Towa. 
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Mr. J. W. Cuykendall, Iowa. 

Mr. Frank Van Camp, Indiana. 
and Mr. Willard G. Rouse, President of the Association, 
: was named by the Association, not having named him- 
es self. Several of those named on the committee asked 
to be excused as they had to return home that night and 
could not stay for the meeting. Such a meeting as was 
held that night was mainly preliminary and tentative, 
and it was decided to meet in Pittsburg the following 
month. The chairman was authorized to add such names 
to the committee as in his judgment he deemed wise, and 
the following gentlemen were added to the above: H. P. 
Cannon, Delaware; L. A. Sears, Ohio; A. C. Fraser, 
Wisconsin; Arthur Dorrance, New Jersey; T. M 
Towle, New Jersey; C. S. Stevens, New Jersey, and \V 
E. Robinson, Maryland. 


The Meeting in Pittsburgh. 


At the meeting called in Pittsburg, March 14, 1905, 
Mr. W. G. Rouse was elected chairman, and Mr. W. C. 
Pressing, secretary, and there were present besides 
these: J. P. Olney, T. M. Towle, E. Greenabaum, H. S. 
Orem, W. R. Roach, F. T. Stare, L. A. Sears and W. E. 


Robinson. 


Between the closing of the Columbus meeting and 
the calling of the Pittsburg meeting President Rouse 
had not been idle, but had appointed the following sub- 
committtees from the general committee, and assigned 
them subjects, the consideration of which shows directly 
how the trend of thought had set in towards higher and 
more important matters. The subjects which these com- 
mittees were requested to consider and report upon at 
this meeting, and their chairmen were as follows: 

1Ist—“On the Promotion of Domestic Consump- 
tion,” Grafton Johnson. 

2d—“On the Promotion of Foreign Consumption,” 
Charles S. Crary. 

3d—“On Federal Legislation,” E. Greenabaum. 

4th—“The Adjustment of Freight and Express 
Rates,” F. T. Stare. 

5th—“On Standard Form of Contracts,” W. R. 
Roach. 

6th—“On Mutual Insurance,” John S. Hughes. 

%th—“On Form of Constitution,” Willard G. Rouse. 

8th—“On Value of Statistics,” Hugh S. Orem. 

These committees reported on their assigned sub- 
jects, and their reports show deep thought and conscien- 
tious attention, some of them particularly interesting in 
the light of later developments. Thus, for instance, 
Frank T. Stare, in submitting a schedule of estimated 
expenses to conduct the Association in a proper manner, 
named the sum of $91,700 as necessary, and among the 
items going towards this amount is the sum of $50,000 
for advertising, and a method for raising this required 
amount. It is to be noted that the proposed tax was 
much heavier than now imposed. 

With these reports out of the way a Committee on 
Constitution was appointed, composed of Mr. Stare, Mr. 
Olney and Mr. Sears, and they reported on Wednesday 
morning, March 15, 1905, bringing in a form of Consti- 
tution formally naming the new Association “The Na- 
tional Association of Packers of Pure Canned Goods.” 


The First Officers. 


The Constitution was accepted and officers elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: William G. Rouse, Pres- 
ident; George G. Bailey of New York and Dr. A. C. 
Fraser of Wisconsin, Vice-Presidents; Ralph Polk of 
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Indiana, Secretary; Frank Van Camp, Treasurer; Trus- 
tees—C. S. Crary, Illinois; F. T. Stare, Wisconsin; S. F. 
Sherman, New York; T. M. Towle, New Jersey; L. A. 
Sears, Ohio; W. R. Roach, Michigan; Hugh S. Orem, 
Maryland; B. F. Fernald, Maine; E. Greenabaum, Del- 
aware; C. C. Griffin, Iowa; R. I. Bentley, California, 
and Grafton Johnson, Indiana. Later two additional 
members were elected, Messrs. I. A. Merrell and S. F. 
Haserot, at a meeting held in Buffalo on April 21 and 22, 
1905. There was also elected at this meeting an Execu- 
tive Committee, consisting of four members of the Board 
of Trustees and the President, and it was intended that 
their duties should be the conduct of the Association, 
supervised by the Trustees. The following committees 
were also appointed: On Canners’ Insurance, on Ex- 
pressage and Telegraph Rates, on Legislation, on Arbi- 
tration, and a basis laid upon which was to be built the 
By-Laws of the Association. The following gentlemen 
were named as the Executive Committee: C. S. Crary, 
I. A. Merrell, H. S. Orem and F. T. Stare, together with 
the President, W. G. Rouse. 


An Emblem Adopted. 

Chairman B. M. Fernald, of the committee named to 
draft the By-Laws, reported that it was deemed inad- 
visable to adopt By-Laws until the reports of the special 
committee provided by the Constitution had made its 
first report to the Board of Trustees, but desired to rec- 
ommend to the Board the following plan of organization 
and basis of membership: 

“Whereas, An Association of Packers of Pure Canned 
Goods has been organized, a Constitution adopted, and 
officers elected, and 

Whereas, It is desired to enlist the aid and support 
all packers of canned goods in the United States; there- 
ore, 

Be it Resolved, That there shall be established in the 
City of Buffalo a general office of the Association, with 
such clerical force and at such time as the Executive 
Committee may determine. That there shall be adopted 
by this Association a distinctive emblem which shall be 
the property of the Association. 

That the use of this emblem shall be granted to the 
members of this Association under the following regula- 
tions: 

A—Each member shall agree to allow such inspec- 
tion of his cannery and method of manufacturing as may 
be from time to time decided upon by the Executive 
Committee. 

B—Each member shall agree under penalty of $1,000 
not to use the emblem of this Association on any canned 
goods that contain any ingredient prohibited by the laws 
of the United States or by the rules of the Association. 

C—That the rules that have been or may hereafter 
be adopted by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shall establish the standard of purity for all goods 
produced by the members of this Association upon which 
the use of the emblem will be permitted.” 

When we add to the above outlined work a deter- 
mination to establish a proper Bureau of Publicity for 
the promotion of the consumpton of canned foods, we 
begin to see how ambitious were the plans of these early 
workers. 

At this point it should be noted that the proposed 
general office in Buffalo was not established, but did take 
practical shape in the home town of the President, Bel- 
air, Md., and while presided over by Mr. Rouse there 
began to appear the results of the good work of a man 
who had been instrumental in much of the great work 
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so far done, but whose hand had never been shown; a 
| practicing attorney of that county seat of Harford, an 


rell. 


untiring worker and a diplomat by nature, Frank E. Gor- 
President Rouse recognized his ability and recom- 
mended him at Buffalo as the Secretary of the newly 
formed organization. And it was a master stroke to se- 
lect a man free of the taint of canned foods, and there- 
fore commanding the confidence of all canners, and with 
the unusual ability to successfully handle all questions as 
they arose; for upon this selection hinged the success or fail- 
ure of the entire movement, and that it has been the great 
success we now see it is largely due to the man then se- 
lected. The canners who worked to form this organiza- 
tion were, after all, working for their own benefits as 
well as those of the entire industry, and it is to be re- 
corded to their lasting credit that they stood the entire 
expenses of these meetings, amounting to thousands of 
dollars. The men we have named went down into their 
own pockets for every cent of it. Frank E. Gorrell was 
supposed to draw a salary for his work as active Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Packers of Pure 
Canned Goods, but he not only received little salary for 
his hard and never-ending work during the next three 
years, but actually spent upwards of a thousand dollars 
of his own money during that time. 

The Association as then formed did good work and 
threshed out many of the knotty problems which we 
have since seen successfully handled, but it was not ac- 
cepted by the industry in general with the hearty sup- 
port that it merited. The industry was awakening, but 
was not sufficiently aroused to realize its possible bene- 
fits. After struggling along, the officers supplying their 
own expenses for nearly two years, it was reorganized 
on a more conservative scale, ultimately to become the 
present great body as we now know it. 


A 


of the 


The Birth of the Present Association. 


The actual birth of the present National Canners’ 
Association took place at the joint meeting of the West- - 
ern Canners’ and the Atlantic States Association at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., February 12-15, 1907, but in the meantime 
this original organization continued to labor and did 
splendid work, and was only abandoned because in effect 
it was merely an additional Association, and the desire 
was not to create more Associations, but to have one 
whose power would be recognized and whose member- 
ship would be the members of all Associations then ex- 
isting. 

President L. A. Sears of the Western Association, 
in his annual address at the Buffalo meeting of 1907, 
urged the organization of a National Association to be 
composed of the members of the Western and the At- 
lantic States Associations, a merging of these two lead- 
ing Associations in one general body; and in fact this 
was done, and the Atlantic States Association ceased, 
though the Western has never gone out of individual 
existence. 

Mr. J. P. Olney was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to put into effect the recommendations of the two 
presidents of the different Associations to form a national! 
body, which committee made the following report, and 
it is quoted here as showing the credit that is due the 
men of the early organization: 

“First: That one of the principal purposes which 
inspired the formation of a National Association of 
Packers of Pure Canned Goods, which had its inception 
at Columbus two years ago, namely, the passage of a 
national pure food law, has been accomplished. That 
during the consideration by Congress of the pure food 
legislation said National Association, particularly 
through Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, of Belair, Md., Secre- 
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tary of the Executive Committee, performed valuable 
services in connection with the passage of the law in its 
present form, and for which services the canning in- 
dustry should be exceedingly appreciative. 

“At a meeting of the officers and Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association held here this morn- 
ing it was in effect decided that to further carry out the 
purposes as outlined by the said National Association, 
a greater expenditure of money would be required than 
perhaps the circumstances would justify, and it was sug- 
gested by said meeting that a new canned goods na- 
tional association be organized. It is, therefore, respect- 
fully recommended that a vote of thanks be extended to 
Willard G. Rouse as President of that Association, and 
to the other officers and Executive Committee of the 
National Association, for the great amount of work per- 
formed by them in the interests of the canning industry, 
and it is further recommended that such new associa- 
tion be organized, and that for the accomplishment of 
said purpose a committee of five be appointed by the 
chair, of which the Chairman of this meeting shall be 
Chairman. Such committee to prepare such organiza- 
tion papers as it deems proper to create a new national 
association, by such name as to it may seem best, and 
which is to be formed along such simple and economical 
lines that all those for whose advantage it will be created 
can to advantage afford to contribute in every way to its 
hearty support. 

“Second: It is further respectfully recommended 
that the said National Association, when formed, shall 
solicit memberships to same, and shall have full charge 
and management of the next annual convention, includ- 
ing the selection of the piace where it is to be held.” 

The following committee of five was appointed to 
draft the necessary organization papers: 

L. A. Sears, George G. Bailey, W. O. Hoffecker, 
Charles S. Crary, John S. Hughes. 

The Constitution which was adopted at that time 
contains many of the present essentials which have since 
been worked into the articles of incorporation and by- 
laws. ‘The first officers selected were: 

President, George G. Bailey; Vice-President, Chas. 
S. Crary; Executive Committee—George G. Bailey, 
Charles S. Crary, W. R. Roach, R. I. Bentley, L. A. Sears, 
J. S. Hughes. 

The first fund that the treasury of the National 
Canners’ Association had was the remainder from the 
sale of badges at this Buffaio Convention after paying 
the convention expenses. The original Constitution pro- 
vided for no membership dues, nor was there any source 
of revenue except from the sale of badges at annual con- 
ventions. 

During the first year of its existence one of the first 
official acts of the Association was the promulgation of 
a form of guaranty under the Federal pure food laws. 

The records also show that efforts were made to 
have duties revised on canned foods, and an application 
was made to the Secretary of State asking that all treaties 
of reciprocity which might be adopted between the 
United States and foreign countries include free passage 
of canned foods. 

Mr. R. I. Bentley, who was selected a member of the 
original Executive Committee by the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, sent in his resignation, saying that it was impossible 
for him to serve on account of his remote location His 
resignation was reluctantly accepted, and Mr. L. A. 
Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was chosen in his place. 

One of the distinct accomplishments of the first year 
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was the endorsement of a practical plan of inter-insur- 
ance, which is now in full operation. The credit for the 
working out of this plan is due Mr. Lansing B. Warner, 
who was appointed by the committee in charge of this 
matter as Director of Canners’ Exchange, which in ef- 
fect is nothing more than a mutual fire insurance ex- 
change, but which has been the means of saving its mem- 
bers hundreds of thousands of dollars in cash premiums, 
at the same time giving perfect security. It has had a 
steady, substantial growth from its small, uncertain be- 
ginning, and stands as a monument to its directors and 
to Mr. Warner; its success a fitting reward for the time 
and money he put into it to prove to the canners the real 
benefit it could be. The same men who directed it in its 
infancy are its directors today and its staunch supporters, 
and have given their long years of service without pay or 
profit in any way from it. The Advisory Board is com- 
posed of rank Van Kamp, Chairman; George G, Bailey, 
‘Treasurer; L. B. Warner, Secretary; L. A. Sears and W. 
Rk. Roach, and more recently Mr. T. Herbert Shriver was 
added to the Board. 

The efforts of the Association that year were directed 
towards the establishment of local or State Associations, 
and as a result the Ohio Canners’ Association was 
formed. Many other sections were visited and new life 
instilled into old Associations. 

To glance back from this vantage point and view 
how the newly formed National Canners’ Association 
was received at that time is to note the hearty support 
of the leading packers of the country, almost without 
exception, the biggest and busiest men in the industry 
giving liberally of their time and money towards the ad- 
vancement of a movement whose design was the up- 
building and benefit of the entire industry, of the smallest 
packer as well as of the largest; and on the other hand, 
to see the great majority of canners, and those who would 
benefit most, sceptical and doubtful, if not actually dis- 
trustful, of its motives; and not because the objects 
sought did not meet with their approval, but because it 
was the big men who were backing the movement. Time 
has now proven the disinterested and magnanimous in- 
tentions of these big men, and we doubt if ever in the 
history of industrial America has there been a parallel. 
The Association was financed out of the pockets of a 
comparatively few, because they could foresee the great 
benefits that were to accrue, and when it is known, as 
has been already intimated, that Secretary Gorrell served 
for two years after its formation before he could draw 
the salary he was supposed to receive, and even put out 
personal money to meet expenses, some idea will be 
gained of the caliber of men composing this industry, 
and the world will place the credit where it belongs. ~ 

The total receipts of the first year were $550.10, and 
the financial statement showed a deficit at the Cincin- 
nati Convention of $23.90. 

Taking the progress of the Association since its in- 
ception, the great aims it had in view stand out because 
of their accomplishment. Thus, for instance, mention has 
been made of the efforts towards a pure food law. They 
were successful, and today the industry is drawing 
nearer to an even greater improvement, a uniformity of 
State and National laws, through the efforts of the As- 
sociation. 


Its Accomplishments Briefly Reviewed. 
But let us review its long list of achievements, in 
an historical way, as befits this subject. 
In 1908 the Annual Convention assembled in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, from February 3 to 8, with Mr. George G. 
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Bailey, of the Fort Stanwix Canning Company, Rome, 
N. Y., President. In reviewing the first year’s work of 
the Association he pointed out the successiul adoption of 
a pure food guarantee, acceptable to both canners and 
jobbers, and incidentally cited the beginning of more 
amicable relations with the wholesale grocers. 

By the Constitution of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation all members of local Association recognized by 
the National Executive Committee become members of 
the National Association. 

During this year many conferences with the Bureau 
of Chemistry were held looking towards the care of can- 
ners’ interests, and so successfully as to draw the thanks 
of other food organizations. 

It was at this meeting that it was decided to have 
the Association collect the annual statistics. 

In 1909 the Annual Convention met in Louisville, 
Ky., under date of February 1 to 5, and as usual there 
met with the canners the Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation and the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association. 

A movement towards better tinplate was begun dur- 
ing the year; a consideration of cash discounts, and an 
effort to prevent unjust rejections. But this meeting is 
chiefly notable because of the establishment of a Bureau 
of Publicity, the suggestions for which and the plans for 
raising the necessary funds are all to the credit of Mr. 
Samuel I*, Haserot, of the Haserot Canneries Company. 
lle put aside his own business to travel the country ex- 
plaining to canners the great importance and necessity 
of contraverting the slanderous attacks upon the fair 
name of canned foods. This is one of the greatest works 
that the Association could possibly have put through, for 
to defame canned foods now is no longer a custom. Had 
the National Canners’ Association done nothing else than 


accomplish this great result it would have been worth 
all the time, money and energy expended. 

President Charles S. Crary appointed as the com- 
mittee on this Bureau of Publicity Mr. S. I. Haserot; 
W. R. Olney, of New York State; Ira S. Whitmer, of 
Illinois; C. W. McReynolds, of Indiana, and Ralph W. 
Crary, of Wisconsin. It was voted to collect a fund of 
$25,000 per year for three vears to be used on publicity. 

In submitting his report as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association F. E. Gorrell said: “I left Cincinnati 
last year with a deficit of over $400 and never since have 
I been able to catch up, but I have tried to carry on the 
Association work out of my own purse as best I could, 
and the Association now owes me between six and seven 
hundred dollars. I have drawn no salary this year and 


” 


there is none included in this.’ 

An attempt was made in this meeting to fix standards 
for tomatoes and the following committee was appointed 
for this purpose: W. O. Hoffecker, of Delaware; E. C. 
White, of Baltimore; W. E. Hearn, of Maryland; Fred. 


Owens, of Maryland; R. S. Fogg, of New Jersey; J. C. 
Warvel. of Ohio; C. W. McReynolds and Ralph Polk, 
of Indiana; R. B. Gillett, of Missouri, and M. F. Mona- 


han, of California. 


It was at this meeting also that President E. M. 
Lang of the Machinery and Supplies Association suc- 
ceeded in drawing that body into closer relationship by 
having it incorporated. It made the conduct of the As- 
sociation more definite and satisfactory, and it was voted 
at this meeting to hold machinery exhibits only every 
two vears. 

In 1910 the Associations met in 
ruary 7-11, 
that there was no machinery exhibit. 


Atlantic City, Feb- 
a meeting principally notable for the fact 
Mr. Charles S. 


Crary was serving his second term as President. 


Vice-President 
RICHARD STRINGHAM 
Bountiful, Utah 


President 
J. G. M. BARNES 
Kaysville, Utah 


Secretary 
H. L. HARRINGTON 
Ogden, Utah 
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The expenditure of the $25,000 fund for advertising 
purposes was announced at this meeting with the most 
gratifying results. This was the first year of the 
three during which this sum was to be spent. The report 
of the year’s work showed great progress along all the 
lines formerly laid down by the Association. During 
the year the Association had been incorpurated under the 
laws of Delaware; the Executive Committee had consid- 
ered and acted upon many important questions; the As- 
sociation decided to issue a yearly Directory of Canners. 
and took urgent steps towards having Government in- 
spection of canneries. The financial account showed 
marked improvement, there having been collected for the 
publicity fund, etc., $25,929.96, the expenditures leaving 
a bank balance on January 31, 1910, of $2,857.88. 

It was recommended at this meeting that a fund of 
not less than $100,000 be raised for advertising purposes, 
and that a National Association guarantee, covering the 
purity of his goods, be given each member contributing, 
to be used on all labels under a forfeiture of $1,000 for 
improper use. Dr. Wiley became famous by “distrib- 
uting some tacks” for canners to sit upon at this meeting, 
and the Executive Committee was increased from seven 
to nine. 


The 1911 Convention met in Milwaukee February 
0-11, President L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, O., presiding. 
The meeting is chiefly notable for the decision to endow 
a chair of chemical and bacteriological research, for the 
benefit of the industry, at Johns Hopkins University, be- 
cause this eventually developed into the formation of a 
Bureau of Research. Great progress was reported in the 
publicity work. Closer relations between the National 
and State Associations were established, visits having been 
made to all of them; many directly important legisla- 
tive and legal matters had been attended to; the Clubs 
of Domestic Science had been interested in canned foods ; 
the Association had issued books telling the story ‘of 
canning in their advertising campaigns; a basis for the 
establishment of a proper Arbitration Board was laid; 
reciprocity with Canada was endorsed, and the Board 
of Directors increased to 25. 


The 1912 Convention was held in Rochester, N. Y., 
February 6, 7 and 8, President, William R. Roach, 
of Hart, Mich. During the year the large fruit canners 
of California and the salmon canners came into the As- 
sociation. The Institute of Industrial Research at Wash- 
ington was appointed to do research work for the Asso- 
ciation at $4,000 per year, and to pack special articles 
for investigation under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment and of the Association. Marion Harland addressed 
the convention; a reduction in the tinplate tariff was 
urged; efforts on the part of the wholesale grocers to 
have passed a 2 per cent. discount regulation were de- 
feated, and a uniform selling contract was offered. The 
weather was intensely cold all during the week of this 
meeting. 

The 1913 Convention was held in Louisville, Ky., 
February 10 to 14, with President S. F. Haserot, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the chair. He pointed out that the princi- 
ples of the past year’s work were based upon co-opera- 
tion, publicity, sanitation, scientific research, intensive 
cultivation, efficiency, knowledge of cost and purity of 
product. The salmon canners were represented, and 
Secretary Crawford made an address. The milk canners 
joined the Association, and the Wholesale Grocers were 
working in close relationship. It was at this convention 
that for the first time the present excellent working plan 
was put in effect: the holding of all canners’ meetings in 
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the mornings and the Machinery Exhibit in the after- 
noons. The resolution to hold a National Canned Foods 
Week March 31 to April 6 was passed, and $20,000 of the 
publicity fund voted to this use. The association endorsed 
the Stevens House Bill and the Burton Senate Bill favor- 
ing the weight on the label. The Canadian canners were 
adjudged admissible to membership. The establishment 
of chemical and bacteriological laboratories by the Asso- 
ciation was endorsed. A decision was made to move the 
Association offices from Belair, Md., to Washington, D. C., 
and a committee was appointed to draft sanitary regu- 
lations covering all canneries. Such are some of the im- 
portant measures put through at this last meeting, and 
showing conclusively how rapid the progress of the As- 
sociation has been and how the importance of the work 
has gradually grown. 


Particular attention should be called to some of the 
salient features of the Association’s work in the past 
and the prospects of the future, as for instance: 


Publicity. As heretofore outlined, the Bureau of 
Publicity was authorized by the action of the convention 
of 1909. The original intention of this Bureau was to 
investigate published stories of alleged ptomaine poison- 
ing blamed on canned foods. For years past the canners 
had become so familiar with these publications, because 
of their frequency, that the members themselves had 
more or less accepted them as being true because no 
general effort was made to investigate them and scien- 
tific data on ptomaines was meager and inaccurate. It 
was at that time thought that $25,000 would be the least 
sum which could be used effectively for this purpose, 
but experience has shown that the work was not as costly 
as first anticipated. 


This step of the Association is unique because noth- 
ing of the kind had ever before been attempted by any 
other organization or industry. There were no prece- 
dents to guide the Association in establishing the inves- 
tigations of the cases, and the present effective system is 
entirely the result of experience. 


It was also felt at that time that it would be next to 
impossible to obtain retractions from newspapers and 
periodicals, even when the truth was placed before these 
mediums of public thought. This, however, has proved 
to be a mistake, because the Association has been sin- 
gularly successful in obtaining retractions in almost every 
instance. 

One of the first results of these investigations was 
the discovery that the attack on canned foods did not 
relate to any particular food product, but was directed 
against the container. From time immemorial all foods 
that go in tin cans have been used for human consump- 
tion. The art of canning, however, at least to any ex- 
tent, is of comparatively recent origin, and the burden 
and responsibility was put upon the tin can. The Buf- 
falo Convention seemed to feel that it was wise to have 
a National Association composed of only fruit and vege- 
table packers, but time has demonstrated the necessity 
of getting a complete organization which would include 
the manufacturers of every kind of canned food, and at 
different periods since 1907 the Constitution and By- 
Laws were rewritten so that canners of all kinds would 
be eligible to membership. 

The investigations of this bureau have proved be- 
yond question that, taken as a whole, the products of the 
canning industry are as healthful as any other products, 
or more so, and are shown to possess many advantages 
because they are scientifically prepared. Not that all 
canners are scientists, but the industry as a whole has 
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adopted the teachings of Tyndall, Lister and Pasteur, 
whose discoveries showed that sterilization by heat was 
the only effective germ destroyer. 

From time to time, as funds have accumulated, the 
Bureau of Publicity has spent large sums of money in 
general advertising, the most recent conspicuous exam- 
ple of this being an appropriation of nearly $20,000 in 
1913, which was the great backbone of Canned Foods 
Week. The publicity fund today is used for the purpose 
of financing all the work of the Association, because the 
membership dues are not sufficient to carry on the regu- 
lar running expenses of the office. The extensive research 
laboratories at Washington are partly financed out of this 
publicity fund and special contributions for this purpose. 

Legislative. Even before the organization of the 
present National Association, the reports of the 1907 
Buffalo Convention show that the efforts of the Na- 
tional Association of Packers of Pure Canned Foods, 
which was the immediate predecessor of the present As- 
sociation, as before pointed out, was most active in trying 
to bring about the passage of a National pure food law. 
If the National Canners’ Association leaves no other 
monument, it should be here recorded that its initial ac- 
complishment was the active work it did in helping to 
create a sentiment which inspired Congress to pass this 
law, and its first officers deserve particular credit for the 
splendid work which was done by them at that time. 


The National Association has also rendered great 
assistance in helping to pass pure food laws in the dif- 
ferent States. It was one of the strong backers of the 
recent net-weight law which was passed by Congress in 
March, 1913. Whether National or State, from Maine 
to California, wherever there has been a step towards 
progressive food legislation, the hand of the National 
Canners’ Association has been shown. Its work has al- 
ways been done in a quiet, unostentatious manner, as its 
officers were more earnestly seeking real results than 
self-glorification. 

One of the present efforts of the Association is the 
part it is taking in helping to bring about uniform legis- 
lation, so that each State in the Union will have a law 
modeled on the National pure food law, with such amend- 
ments from time to time as experience may deem _neces- 
sary. 

~~ step in the march of progress is the effort 
to have uniform legislation respecting the sanitation of 
food factories. This work has been done in advance of 
public opinion, which is now demanding that sanitation 
is really a more important subject than adulteration. 

Legal. The Legal Bureau is a comparatively recent 
department, but in the short time that it has been or- 
ganized it has been doing splendid work for the entire 
canning industry. The bulletins of the National Canners’ 
Association, which are issued under the direction of the 
Legal Department, give all the leading Government regu- 
lations relating to food laws, and the canner is constantly 
informed of the attitude of National and State officials, 
not only on the subject of labels, but all other matters 
which pertain to the industry. 

This department handles all cases that its members 
may have with the U. S. Government or State food offi- 
cials. The Association is on record as favoring a strict, 
but intelligent, enforcement of all pure food laws. When- 
ever a canner is found to be in the wrong, either unwit- 
tingly or knowingly, it will point out to the canner the 
mistake that has been made and advise that the Govern- 
ment or State food officials’ position is a correct one and 
should be accepted. 


The Adjustment Bureau, which is an adjunct of the 
Legal Department, has done excellent work. This is 
officered by three able canners, who will undertake any 
controversy arising between the members of the Asso- - 
ciation and their customers. These cases are carefully 
investigated, and if the canner is found to be in the right, 
the Association will back his claim. However, if the 
canner is found to be in the wrong the Adjustment Bu- 
reau will so notify him and refuse assistance. 

Scientific Research. This bureau has become one of 
the most important adjuncts of the Association. It has 
recently established splendid research laboratories in 
Washington, which are second to none in the country, 
The personnel of its officers represents the best talent 
obtainable, and the research work that these labora- 
tories expect to do will in time make the canning in- 
dustry one of the most important in the country. 

The laboratories are financed for a period of years, 
and with their future thus guaranteed there is no ques- 
tion about the progress that they will make in the scien- 
tific world. 

The National Canners’ Association, in brief, from a 
modest, humble beginning, now furnishes the canning 
industry with a complete service covering everything 
but commercial relations. From its beginning it has 
encouraged and fostered the freest co-operation among 
its members, and as a consequence today there is no or- 
ganization freer from the possibility of collusion among 
its members which would in any way control prices. 
The object of the Association is to promote consump- 
tion of all kinds of canned foods, and this main point has 
never been lost sight of through all the years of its ex- 
istence. It stands today as one of the strongest trade 
organizations that there is in this country, and com- 
mands the respect of National and State food officials, 
as well as all kindred associations of this kind. Its suc- 
cess seems assured, but the goal might never have been 
reached had it not been for the one man who has shown 
such remarkable ability, whose hand has guided its 
course—unerringly to success—its Secretary, Frank E. Gor- 
rell. His name will go down to posterity as the man who 
has accomplished more real, lasting benefits for the canning 
industry than any other. The National Canners’ Associa- 
tion will ever stand as a monument to him. 


Executive Officers of National Canners’ Association 
Since Its Organization. 
1907. 


President—George G. Bailey, Rome, N. Y. 
Vice-President—Charles S. Crary, Waukesha, Wis. 
Executive Committee—George G, Bailey, 
Charles S. Crary, 
W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich. 
R. I. Bentley, San Francisco; 
J. S. Hughes, St. Paul, Minn.; 
L. A. Sears, vice R. I. Bentley. 
1908. 
President—Charles S. Crary, Waukesha, Wis. 
Vice-President—L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Executive Committee—Chas. S. Crary, 
L. A. Sears, 
W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich.; 
George G. Bailey Rome, N. Y.; 
Hugh S. Orem, Baltimore, Md. 
1909. 
President—Charles S. Crary, Waukesha, Wis. 
Vice-President—L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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Executive Committee—Charles S. Crary, 
L. A. Sears, 
W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich. ; 
S. F. Haserot, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hugh S. Orem, Baltimore, Md. 
George G. Bailey, Rome, N. Y. 

1910. 

President—L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Vice-President—W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich. 

Executive Committee—L. A. Sears, 
W. R. Roach, 
Grafton Johnson,Greenwood,Ind. 
C. S. Crary, Waukesha, Wis. 
Geo. G. Bailey, Rome, N. Y.; 
Hugh S. Orem, Baltimore, Md. ; 
S. F. Haserot, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Gene Dickinson, Eureka, III. 
W. O. Hoffecker, Smyrna, Del. 


1911. 


President—W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich. 
Vice-President—S. F. Haserot, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Executive Committee—W. R. Roach, 
S. F. Haserot, 
Gene Dickinson, Eureka, Iil.; 
H. C. Hemingway,Syracuse,N.Y. 
C. H. Bentley, San Francisco ; 
W. C. Leitsch, Columbus, Wis. ; 
C. T. Lee, Chicago ; 
E. V. Stockham, Perryman, Md.; 
M. W. Jones, Vinton, lowa; 
F. F. Wiley, Edinburg, Ind. ; 
L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio; 
F. L. Deming, Chicago; 
W. O. Hoffecker, Smyrna, Del.; 
B. M. Fernald, West Poland, Me. 


1912. 
President—S. F. Haserot, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice-President—B. M. Fernald, West Poland, Maine. 


Executive Committee—S. F. Haserot, 
B. M. Fernald, 
W.R. Roach, Hart, Mich. ; 
L. A. Sears, Chillocothe, Ohio; 
. V. Stockham, Perryman, Md.; 
T. Lee, Chicago ; 
C. H, Bentley, San Francisco; 
Richard Dickinson, Eureka. II1.; 
H. C. Hemingway, Syracuse ; 
M. W. Jones, Waterloo, lowa; 
F. L. Deming, Chicago; 
T. J. Gorman, Seattle; 
W. O. Hoffecker, Smyrna, Del.; 
W. C. Leitsch, Columbus, Wis. 
F. W. Douthitt, Big Stone City, 
>. 


On 


1913. 


President—Bert M. Fernald, West Poland, Me. 
Vice-President—W. C. Leitsch, Columbus, Wis. 
Executive Committee—B. M. Fernald, 
W. C. Leitsch, 
S. F. Haserot, Cleveland, Ohio; 
W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich.; 
L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio; 
E. Stockham, Perryman, Md.; 
C. T. Lee, Chicago; 
C. H. Bentley, San Francisco; 
H. C. Hemingway, Syracuse ; 
M. W. Jones, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Richard Dickinson, Eureka, Ill. ; 
Frank L. Deming, Chicago; 
Geo. B. Morrill, Portland, Me.; 
W. O. Hoffecker, Smyrna, Del.; 
T. J. Gorman, Seattle ; 
F. W. Douthitt, Big Stone City, 
D. 
S. F. Taylor, New York; 
Geo. N. Numsen, Baltimore. 


Phoenix — Like Baltimore 
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Peninsula of 


A Brief History of the Canning Industry on the 


Md, and Del. 


By Col. ALBERT W. SISK 


Preston, Md. 


»O write an adequate history of 
J the canning industry of this 
favored region would require 
more space than is allotted 
for this article, for it would 
include almost a history of its 
people and their agricultural. 
commercial and social prog- 
ress for the past fifty years. 

Back as far as 1856 we find 
A. B. Richardson, of Dover. 
Del., working out the problem 
of preserving fruits and meats 
in tin cans on a cook stove. How well he succeeded is told 
in the simple fact that the factory of Richardson & Robins 
is today the largest of its kind in the world, and_ the 
enormous output of its varied products finds ready sale in 
every civilized market of the universe. 

In the Go’s we find other pioneers in the field paving 
the way for the rapid development of this new enterprise. 
Notable among these are Stetson & Ellison, of Camden, 
Del.; Hoffecker Brothers, of Smyrna, Del.; James Wallace 
& Son, Cambridge, Md. In the 7o’s C. M. Dashiell, Prin- 
cess Anne, Md.; Andrew B. Roe and Joseph H. Bernard, 
Greensboro, Md.; R. M. Messick, Bethlehem, Md.; Farm- 
ers’ Preserving Company, Rising Sun, Del.; H. P. Cannon. 
bridgeville, Del., were in the field, and in the 80's, Greena- 
baum Brothers, Seaford, Del.; Watkins Packing Company, 
Odessa, Del.; David Reis (later succeeded by Draper & 
Hirsch), Milford, Del.; Wright Brothers, Choptank, Md. ; 
Preston Canning Company, Preston, Md.; George T. Red- 
den, Denton, Md.; Wrightson Packing Company, Easton, 
Md.; Robert Jarrell, Goldsboro, Md.; Webster & Son, East 
New Market, Md., are added to the number. 

The above list of packers in business up to this date is 
10t complete, by any means, but it is a notable list of pack- 
cers and worthy of special mention, first, because they blazed 
the way, they were the pioneers in this locality. By their 
genius, ability and integrity they not only brought success 
to themselves, but they opened up the opportunity and 
demonstrated the great possibilities of the canning business 
on the Maryland-Delaware Peninsula so that hundreds of 
cthers have been the beneficiaries in the years that fol- 
lowed. 

They deserve special mention, in the second place, 
hecause everyone of these houses named is still in busi- 
ness at the old stand, maintaining a record for high-grade 
goods,—many of them under the original brands and labels 
and are still being sold, in many instances to their first cus- 
tomers of 30 and 4o years ago. But where they started 
packing 5,000 to 10,000 cases annually, their output in 1913 
ranged from 25,000 to 200,000 cases each. 

Since the 80’s the growth of the packing business has 
heen phenominal, not only in quantity, but in quality and 
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variety. At first and up to this period in the 8o0’s our 
packers confined their operations to peaches and tomatoes 
exclusively ; but about this time the “yellows” made its ap- 
pearance and destroyed nine-tenths of the peach orchards, 
thus virtually making it necessary for the time being to 
concentrate all efforts on this line to the packing of toma- 
toes alone. Consequently comparatively few peaches have 
been packed on the Peninsula during the past 20 years. 
Extensive young peach orchards are beginning to be planted 
again, however, and by scientific culture and care it is ex- 
pected all enemies of the peach will be overcome, and the 
Eastern Shore and Delaware peaches, whether in baskets or 
tin cans, will again resume their former position at the 
head of their class—the most delicious and finest flavored 
fruit in the world. When peach growing was at its zenith 
here the Delaware peach and the Eastern Shore peach had 
no competitor or peer in any Eastern market. Our sincere 
hope is that the orchardists’ expectations will be fully real- 
ized. 

What our packers lost in peaches, however, was more 
than covered by the increased pack of tomatoes and the 
extension of their plants to other lines, notably corn, peas 
and sweet potatoes, the packing of which followed quickly 
on an extensive scale. : 

To illustrate, and that our readers may have something 
definite upon which to make comparison, I give in detail 
below the number of cases of tomatoes packed by the re- 
spective counties of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia (all sizes reduced to 3's): 


Cases. 
105,660 


Queen Annes County, Maryland 269,110 
Talbot County, 
Caroline County, Maryland 741,400 
Dorchester County, Maryland................. 1,077,120 


Wicomico County, Maryland.................. 302,870 
Somerset County, Maryland.................. 309.810 
‘Vorcester County, Maryland................. 112,380 
New Castle County, Delaware....... 220.199 
Kent County, Delaware.............. 686,080 
Sussex County, Delaware............ 773,590 
Total for Delaware. . 1,689,779 


5.585.890 
Add to this total Accomac and Northamp- ~~ 

ton Counties of the Eastern Shore of 
Va., about ..... 


and we have a grand total of................. 5 700,890 
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cases of tomatoes alone, which is 
more than the entire United States 
has packed a number of years in 
the memory of many of us, and 
about two-fifths of the entire out- 
put in the United States in the 
record-breaking year 1913. 

In order that our readers may 
more fully appreciate how intense- 
ly this part of the canning industry 
has been concentrated I would state 
that while the Maryland-Delaware 
Peninsula is about two hundred 
miles long and about an average of 
forty miles wide, you will note that 
five counties, or less than half the 
territory, packed about four-fifths 
of the above enormous total. 


There are now in active operation 
one hundred and thirty packing- 
houses in Delaware, about three 
hundred on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, and about twenty in 
Eastern Virginia, or a total of four 
hundred and fifty on the entire Pen- 
insula. In addition to the above 
pack of tomatoes, these factories 
annually pack about 500,000 cases 
of corn, peas and sweet potatoes, 
besides several hundred thousand 
cases of small fruits and other veg- 
etables, making an estimated total 
output of canned foods from this 
small but prolific territory about 


of the 


7,500,000 cases of two dozen cans 
to the case, or 180 million cans. 

The Maryland-Delaware Penin- 
sula is essentially an agricultural 
community. South of Wilmington 
there is not a town that can boast 
of ten thousand inhabitants, but 
there are hundreds of smaller towns 
and villages closely dotted all over 
this territory. ‘The canning indus- 
try has permeated every avenue 
and phase of Peninsula life— 
everybody is “doing it,” everybody 
is interested ; lawyers, doctors,mer- 
chants, mechanics—and our farm- 
ers and landowners are especially 
interested, for it is not unusual to 
gather from seventy-five to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of tomatoes per acre. Land 
has doubled ‘and quadrupled in 
value in the past ten years, and the 
advance has only begun. We ex- 
pect to see an equal advance in the 
next ten years. 

The Peninsula people are genu- 
inely Southern in their generosity 
and hospitality. There is ample 
room for the further extension of 
the canning industry, and we cor- 
dially invite anyone who contem- 
plates entering this field to come 
with us. There is plenty of room 
and you will always find a welcome 
latch-string on the outside. 


Y 


WOW 


Vice-President 
ROBT. S. FOGG 
Salem, N. J. 
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The Broker 


In His Relation to The Canning Industry 


By JOHN A. LEE 
(Wrangler) 


Chicago, Ill. 


HE history of the evolution of 
the broker is shrouded in the 
dim and undecipherable rec- 
ords of the past. 

He is said to have been sired 
by the mythological god Mer- 
cury, who was the Roman 
Deity of commerce, and who 
had winged feet and cap, pos- 
sessing one of a_ broker’s 
prime qualifications, which all 
brokers have inherited, an abil: 
ity to move around speedily. 

The system of brokerage, or the use of an intermediary 
between buyers and sellers, is as old as the custom of trade 
and barter, and dates back to the beginning of mankind. 

Canned food brokers began their useful and commend- 
able history immediately after the beginning of the regular 
manufacture of canned foods for commercial distribution 
in sufficiently important quantities to justify and sustain a 
brokerage business. 

This was directly after the war between the States. 
The canning industry had made great progress during the 
war, enormous quantities being needed and used for army 
supplies, and Baltimore was the center of the industry. 
Consequently the first genuine canned food broker is said 
to have established himself in that city. 

The first name appearing is that of Habersham & Co.. 
who started in business in the year 1865. Two years later 
they changed the firm name to Habersham, Kirby & Co.., 
and continued under this title to 1869, when they reverted 
to the old name, Habersham & Co. 

Another firm in business at the same time was D. Lever- 
ing & Co., who started in 1865, changed their firm name four 
times and finally went out of business. In 1879 it became 
Levering & Price, doing business under that title until 1882. 
when the old name was resumed and continued until 1897. 
when Mr. James Kean was admitted and the firm became 
Levering & Kean, and shortly after this it was dissolved, by 
the death of Mr. D. Levering, Mr. J. Kean continuing. 

Messrs. J. P. Mann & Co. started in business in the 
year 1870 and continued until 1875. The next in the list 
were Bloodgood & Herbert, 1872, and Paynter & Post, who 
began and ended business in 1872. J. L. Rowland & Bro. 
began business in 1873, and continued till 1897, when Mr. 
Steckle withdrew and the firm became J. L. Rowland & Co. 
Messrs. Snowden & Peters began business in 1873, and 
continued till 1876. Another broker to start at the same 
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time was M. Morfit, dropped out in 1875, commenced again 
in 1876, and continued until 1904. 

Griffith & McGraw were in business in the year 1874, 
as were also Joseph L. Shriver & Co. Another firm about 
this time was H. A. Waidner & Co., who went out of busi- 
ness in 1883. In 1876 appears the name of W. H. H. 
Phelps, who continued one year, and in 1877 J. 1. Hotchkiss. 
In 1875 appears the name Smith & Beymer. 

In the year 1877 the firm of Thomas J. Meehan & Co. 
was started, and has continued till the present time with- 
out interruption. In the year 1880 N. A. Ramsburg & Co. 
opened for business and continued till 1881. Another name 
about this time was W. H. H. Young. Mr. H. H. Taylor 
succeeded V. H. Dudley & Co. in 1880 and still exists as H. 
H. Taylor & Son, and is well-known in the business. 

In the year 1891 the firm of E. C. Shriner & Co. was 
organized, and continues in the business till the present 
time. From this time till 1893 there were no additions to 
the list, but in that year H. C. Dugdale & Co. joined the 
ranks, continuing till 1895, and then moving to Indianapo- 
lis. 

It was in the year 1889 that Thomas G. Cranwell & Co. 
made their start, and this firm is now well-known to the 
canning industry. But the name which probably stood out 
more prominently than any other during the year 1894 was 
that of Percival LeRoy & Co., and there are many packers 
and others who will long remember the hasty exit of this 
name. All these were in Baltimore. 

Such is a brief outline of the origin of the canned food 
broker at the point of origin. Since then their number has 
become legion, spreading out and covering the face of the 
country ; advocating and pushing the consumption of canned 
foods—the pioneers in this rapidly growing food staple. To 
follow their wanderings would take too long, and as they 
have been gathered together in the excellent Association of 
which we will speak later, this is not now essential to our 
purpose. 

The canners and wholesale grocers did not immediately 
recognize the advantages of the brokerage system, and there 
were for a long time some who did not understand its 
economy and desirability, under the well-known principle 
of scientific political economy called “the division of 1a- 
bor.” Now, however, nearly all the canned foods sold from 
canner to wholesaler, and from wholesaler to other whole- 
salers, are sold through brokers. 

Manufacturers haven’t usually the time or the train- 
ing, the organization. or the acquaintanceship to attempt 
to sell their own products, and must, therefore, effect sales 
through an expensive sales department, a corps of salaried 
salesmen, through commission merchants or factors, or 
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through brokers. 

As was well said by a former president of the Na- 
tional Canned Food and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association : 
“A broker’s services are ‘a la carte’ and those who employ 
him pay only for what they get.” 

That is to say, that when a canner has no goods to sell, 
or having them does not care to sell, the broker is not on his 
pay roll, and is, therefore, the cheapest sales medium it is 
possible to secure. His brokerage is smaller than the 
charges of commission merchants or factors, and no expense 
for interest is incurred by the canner who employs him or 
for handling or storing. 

The system of brokerage is not confined to canned 
foods, but is almost universal in all lines the world over; 
stocks and bonds, steel and iron, grain, cotton, shipping. 
custom entries, dry goods, sugar, and nearly every and all 
lines of production or manufacture are handled and sold at 
wholesale by brokers, the system 
being universally recognized and 


A broker comes in contact with the shrewdest and 
brightest minds in commerce, those of the skilled whole- 
sale buyers, and must know not only as much, but more 
than they do about the goods he represents. 

An inexperienced or young broker can sometimes sell 
goods to his especial friends, as a matter of personal con- 
sideration, but his efforts are smiled upon as weak and 
feeble, and what business is given him is largely sympa- 
thetic or personal. 

The tested and trained broker, like the seasoned law- 
yer and the thoroughly educated physician, is the one who 
usually has the confidence and respect of buyers, and puts 
through the important deals. 

Thus it will be seen that a canned foods broker is 
really practicing a profession, and must have a technical 
training which requires more years, experience and study 
than is necessary in most other professions. 

Though the law is that a broker 


established throughout the world 
as the quickest, cheapest and most 


—— ‘represents and is the agent of the 
party to the transaction who em- 
ploys him and pays him his bro- 


reliable sales method which has yet 
been devised or developed. 

It has been predicted that cheap 
postage, and telegraph tolls, and 
long and short distance telephone 
facilities would eventually do away 
with brokers and brokerage by 
bringing the seller and buyer into 
close and direct contact. 

This has not proven to be true. 
On the contrary, all these modern 
inventions and facilities have been 
promptly seized by the alert broker 
and harnessed to his chariot, and 
have merely more firmly strength- 
ened and established him in his un- 
assailable position. 

The postman, the telegraph op- 
erator, or the hello girl, cannot call 
a buyer familiarly by his first 
name while looking him in the eye. 
cut the can, get him a spoon and 
help him to determine the merit 


kerage, there are some relations 
that the law does not properly de- 
fine and some things that lawyers 
do not know, for ethically and in 
accord the principles of sci- 
entific political economy, brokerage 
is a part of the cost of the goods, 
just as would be a salesman’s sal- 
ary, or freight, or cost of labels, 
or cases, or cartage, and neither the 
canner, wholesaler or retailer pays 
the brokerage, but it is paid by the 
consumer, who finally uses the 
goods, as a part of the purchase 
price, and the broker really repre- 
sents the just interests of all the 
parties to the transaction. 

It is the canned foods broker’s 
mission and duty, as is well un- 
derstood by all branches of the 
trade, to stand impartially, fairly 
and honestly between the buyer and 
seller, conscientiously serving the 


and value of the goods. That is 
salesmanship, and salesmen, like 


interests of both, no matter who 
pays the brokerage. 


poets, are born, not made. 

The broker protects the interest 
of the canner in the extension of 
credit, the collection of accounts, 
the investigation of claims, the as- 
sembling of pool cars, and securing of car load rates, the 
introduction of canners’ labels and the establishing of their 
reputation, all for one brokerage. 

Very few brokers solely in canned foods prosper 
Their service is rendered so cheaply that most of them find 
it essential to combine other lines in their business in order 
1o sustain themselves, and in smaller localities they usually 
represent and sell numerous lines. 

The brokerage business is one of constant and fre- 
quent changes, as being a business in which but little capi- 
tal is required, many attempt it, but only a few succeed, or 
continue in it for any great length of time. 

Courage, energy and indefatigable industry, coupled 
with natural salesmanship ability, and expert knowl- 
edge of the line of goods, acquired by long experience, are 
all essential to success, and a combination of those quali- 
ficatons is rare. 
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Brokers in canned foods have not 
so far learned to appreciate the 
importance and value of their serv- 
ices, and abilities, and as a man is 
valued in this world by his own 
estimate of himself, it is high time that they were aroused 
to a knowledge of their own merit and indispensability. 


For illustration of that point there is no canner in the 
United States who could grade and appraise a line of canned 
foods, to include everything now canned. They know 
some lines perfectly, but those only which they manufac- 
ture. There are only a few buyers who can do so. TI can 
almost call all their names from memory, but I know hun- 
dreds of good, gray-haired canned foods brokers who can 
do so with almost marvelous accuracy and quickness of de- 
cision. 

Why, then, should these able and competent men who 
have gained their efficiency by years of hard and trying 
experience, and at great expense, or why should the bright 
young men who are being trained by them, and who are 
walking in their footsteps, and are almost as able and strong 
in their profession, value their own services too lightly? 
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The first organization of canned food brokers of rec- 
ord began in 1897 in Baltimore, since which time many 
local organizations have been formed, in most of the large 
cities of the United States. 

In February, 1904, a preliminary organization of na- 
tional scope was started at Columbus, Ohio, which was 
afterward perfected May 1, 1904, at Chicago. This organi- 
zation was called the National Canned Goods and Dried 
I'ruit Brokers’ Association, but the name has been recently 
changed, substituting the word foods for goods. 

This assocition in its membership is now co-extensive 
with the United States, having members, an arbitration 
committee, or subsidiary local associations in nearly every 
important city. Its work lies closely along co-operative 
lines with the National Canners’ Association, and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association; its annual meetings, 
however, are held at the same time and place as those of 
the National Canners’ Association. . 

It is also closely connected in its work, for the uplift 
and improvement of conditions in distribution, and the 
betterment of the canning industry, with the organizations 
mentioned and with the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Retail Grocers. 

The splendid history of the National Canned Foods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association is written in a con- 
tinuous record of practical benefit to its members and to 
the fraternity of brokers, in and out of the Association. It 
has by its work placed brokers as a class high up in the 
triendship and confidence of manufacturers, on the one 
hand, and of wholesale grocers, on the other hand. 

It has brought about such friendly and intimate rela- 
tions with the national organizations of those two classes 
that the co-operation of brokers is now regarded by them 
not only as desirable, but as indispensable, and the canned 
food broker from having a number of years ago been 
looked upon as a parasite and tax upon distribution, is 
now recognized as a most valuable auxiliary, and an eco- 
nomical and essential link in the chain of distribution. 

The history of The National Canned Foods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association is really set forth and recorded 
in its list of officers and directors annually elected in 1904 
and since, which contains the names of the most able and 
active promoters of its power and influence. The list is as 
follows : 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 
FORMED AT 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, FEBRUARY ,1904. 
J. M. Paver, Sr., Presiding. 
Keep L. Durrox, Secretary, A. L. Norru, Vice-President 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 
FORMED AT 
CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 1, 1904. 
President—Thos. J. Meehan....Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore 
First Vice President—A. Lincoln North, 
Johnson Noth & Co.. New York 
Second Vice-President—J. K. Armsby..J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago 
Third Vice-President—Ralph E. Goodlett, 
Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, COLUMBUS, O. 

1905. 

President—Walter A. Frost........... W. A. Frost & Co., Chicago 


First Vice-President—S. C. Tooker, 

S. C. Tooker & Co, Minneapolis 
Second Vice-President—FE C. Shriner, 

E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore 
Third Vice-President—Walter M. Field, 

Walter M. Field, San Francisco 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, ATLANTIC CITY. 
1906. 
President—Walter A. Frost............ W. A. Frost & Co., Chicago 


First Vice-President—S. C. Tooker, 
iS. C. Tooker & Co., Minneapolis 

Second Vice-President—E. Clay Shriner, 
E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore 
Third Vice-President—Walter M. Field............ San Francisco 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


e 1907. 
President—Walter A. Frost.......... W. A. Frost & Co., Chicago 
First Vice-President—E. Clay Shriner, 
E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore 
Second Vice-President—Walter M. Field San Francisco 
Third Vice-President—Frank Aplin, J. K. Armsby Co., New York 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
1908. 
President—Walter A. Frost............ W. A. Frost & Co., Chicago 


First Vice-President—E. Clay Shriner, 

FE. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore 
F. L. Deming, 

Deming & Gould Co., Chicago 
Third Vice-President—Frank Aplin..J. K. Armsby Co., New York 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Second Vice-President 


1909. 
President—Frank L. Deming........ Deming & Gould Co., Chicago 
First Vice-President—E. Clay Shriner, 
E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore 
Second Vice-President—Joseph Durney, 
Griffith-Durney Co., San Francisco 
Third Vice-President—Geo. A. Buse...Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburgh 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Si Jones Bros., Peoria 


First Vice-President—Geo. A. Buse...Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-President—Chas. H. Clarke. .Kelley Clarke Co.. Seattle 
Third Vice-President—Jos. H. Kline..B. W. Housum Co., Cleveland 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

IQII 
President—Chas, S. Jomes Jones Bros., Peoria 


First Vice-President—Geo. A. Buse....Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-President—Jos. H. Kline, 

The B. W. Housum Co., Cleveland 
Third Vice-President—Wm. Silver, 

Wm. Silver & Co., Inc., Aberdeen 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1912. 


President—Jos. H. Kline....The Housom-Grace Co., Cleveland, O. 

First Vice-President—Richard Dallam, 
Smith-Webster Co., Bel Air, Md. 

Second Vice-President—William Silver, 
William Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 

Third Vice-President—M. J. Flarsheim, 
Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Co., St. Louis 
Secretary—Jas. M. Hobbs.............. Flannery & Hobbs, Chicago 
Treasurer—H. C. Gilbert........ Harry C. Gilbert Co., Indianapolis 


OFFICERS FOR 10913. 
President—Jos. H. Kline. The Housum-Grace Co., Cleveland, O. 
First Vice-President—M. J. Flarsheim, 
Seavey & Flarsheim Bkge. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Second Vice-President—William Silver, 
William Silver & Co., Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 


Third Vice-President—R. E. Small, 

Kelley, Clarke Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary—James M. Hobbs...... Flannery & Hobbs, Chicago, Il. 
Treasurer—Henry Colberg........... Henry Colberg, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE GAxninc TRADE 


The Evolution Of 
Tomato Canning Machinery 


By JOHN D. COX 
Cape May, N. J. 


honor of being numbered 
among the first articles put 
up in hermetically sealed tin 
cans, they do hold undis- 
puted position as the great- 
est article of single packing 
in the list, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that there are 
more canners packing toma- 
toes and individual 
tomato canners than of any 
other single article. But it 
is not to be supposed that canning tomatoes was a late 
invention, nor far, in fact, behind the first articles put 
up in this way. Previous to 1860 tomatoes were not gen- 
erally used as food, but with their growing popularity 
the canning of them increased, until it is a question if 
the canning of them has not materially led to their pop- 
ularity in the present day’s diet. 

That this article should have attracted the canners 
in greater numbers than all others combined is largely 
due to the comparative ease with which it may be 
canned and because of the small outlay for which a plant, 
necessary to produce the finished article, could be in- 
stalled. ‘To these two causes also may be ascribed the fact 
that the mechanical perfection of the tomato cannery has 
not kept pace with that of pea and corn, for instance; 
and it will be these two causes—ease of production and 
small capital requirement—that will keep the number of 
tomato canneries always in advance of all others com- 
bined. 

To fit up a first-class tomato cannery thirty-five years 
ago with the machinery then in the market would not 
have required a heavy outlay of money nor many hours’ 
study in its selection. In fact, it is doubtful if there was 
so much as one article in the factory that could be called 
“machinery” aside from the boiler and engine, and even 
these were not entirely necessary or always present. 
Some readers may think it a strange assertion that there 
are today tomato canneries, packing from 5,000 to 7,000 
cases annually, that have neither boiler nor engine, but 
such is the case, though their number is growing beauti- 
fully less each year, competition and high wages forcing 
them to adopt modern methods. 

A brief description of such a “factory” may be found 
interesting. Depending upon the amount of goods ex- 
pected to be packed, there are used one or more large 
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iron pots or cauldrons—"“hog-dipping boilers’—heated by 
wood, used for “scalding” the tomatoes. [rom these the 
tomatoes go to the peelers, as in any other factory, and 
passing to the fillers, are capped by hand, by means of 
a gasoline-heated outfit. Being then ready for the pro- 
cessing, as no exhaust is employed, the cans are placed 
in other cauldrons, also heated by wood. These latter 
“cookers” are usually bricked-in and a “block-and-fall” 
rigged back of them for the purpose of raising or lower- 
ing the crates of cans. Fuel is cut in the woods; water is 
piped by gravity or carried in “water-wagons,” and the 
entire operation is hand work. As late as five years ago 
there were numerous such factories, principally in Mary- 
land, Virginia and Missouri, though probably every sec- 
tion where tomato canning is done has its samples, as 
they are not by any means extinct in this day, though the 
enforcement of the pure food laws has greatly diminished 
their number. With slight changes, however, the same 
style plant is used today by what are generally termed 
“home canners,” a method of canning being encouraged 
on the farms by the Agricultural Department of the Gov- 
ernment, and a great amount of trade in them is worked 
up and fostered by the producers of such “plants” 
through the agency of “girls’ canning clubs.” The num- 
ber of these “home canners” throughout the country to- 
day, principally in the South and West, runs up to near 
the 10,000 mark. 


The Old-Style Factory. 


In the early equipment of the commercial tomato 
cannery there were wooden tanks with block-and-tackle 
to hoist the pans containing 24 cans in and out of the 
boiling water. The Dump Scalder was then the accepted 
method in the most up-to-date factories, though many 
still used the hand baskets, which they filled with toma- 
toes and soused up and down in the boiling water until 
the tomatoes were scalded. Records show that there 
were tomatoes packed as early as 1847, but it is not pos- 
sible to put definite dates upon the use of such described 
methods, because not a few readers, as we have already 
intimated, will not see any past history in the description 
of such factories. 

In those good old times the tomatoes were peeled 
by hand, as they are today, and will continue to be until 
some Edison invents a mechanical means of successfully 
peeling them, or a Burbank succeeds in growing:a new 
tomato of absolute uniformity, and it will undoubtedly 
take a combination of both before this great riddle of 
the canning industry can be solved. It was then that the 
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“Capper” was the most important personage in the fac- 
tory, not excluding the “boss” or owner. At the risk of 
repetition the readers should be reminded that in those 
days, the capping all having to be done by hand, a Boss- 
Capper took the contract to do the work, furnishing his 
men for the purpose, and even the owner stood in great 
awe of him, for of what use was it to purchase tomatoes 
and prepare them, if, at the important moment, the Cap- 
per decided he would go on a strike; or, having received 
his pay, required more time in which to sober up than 
the boss thought necessary. He knew his importance, 
and he used this advantage to the full, and to the too 
frequent annoyance and heavy loss of the canner. It 
was this helplessness of the canner that made him a will- 
ing advocate of every mechanical means, and made pos- 
sible the working out, through frequent failures and 
heavy losses, the perfected mechanical means now in 


done by hand, and in most cases by the old straight 
handled tinner’s copper. For this work high prices were 
paid. We have heard of one capper making as much as 
$14.00 per day, and the work in many cases would be of 
inferior quality. 

The first improvement over this method of capping 
tools was the Tillery Copper, largely used in Baltimore 
and other Maryland factories. Soon after this came the 
Lang Capping Steel, a vast improvement over other tools 
then in use, and which soon became quite popular. The 
first one of these the writer ever saw was considered 
quite a wonder, and cost the purchaser $12.00, but it 
solved the problem and made capping quite easy. 


The First Capping Machine. 


Probably the first capping machine, that might be 
considered as such, was the Jones Capper. This was a sys- 
tem of revolving discs on which the 


hasten the day of his own exit 
through his overbearing thought- 


y| cans were set, and sort of hatchet- 
shaped coppers were held in the 


use. The Boss-Capper helped 


lessness. 


First Machinery Used. 

The first piece of machinery 
worthy the name, to the writer’s 
knowelge, was a foot-power To- 
mato Filler, and while it was not 
equal to those of the present day, 
was considered to be and for a 
time was really a wonder and 
much of a labor saver. This was 
known as the Bucklin Filler. But 
our sympathies were always with 
the poor unfortunate being who, 
as the victim of circumstances. 
was compe'led to operate it. It 
is only fair to say that the greater 
portion of the tomatoes went into 
the cans, even if the juice did not. 
The operator was generally in- 
cased in a suit of oil-skins, as the 
sailor calls them, and at the 
proper time went calmly forward 


groove of the cans. It capped 
four or six cans at a time, in a 
tray holding 24 cans, the preced- 
ing row moving forward as the 
following came up, the whole 
mechanism being worked by a 
crank which turned the spindles 
holding the cans. The machines 
met with such opposition in Bal- 
timore that at least one canner 
who attempted to use it was com- 
pelled to do so with the assistance 
of a drawn revolver; and later 
the factory was broken into and 
the machine smashed. Mr. Geo. 
W. Zastrow built some of these 
machines, and today has the blue 
prints, now nearly forty years old. 

After this came the Cox Cap- 
per, which was brought out in 
1887. Perhaps this may be truth- 
fully called the first successful 
capping machine. When we look 
back at the difficulties encoun- 


and took his dose. 
Right here let us pause to tell 


tered in its introduction we only 
wonder that it ever passed its in- 


of a rather mean prank the writer 
once witnessed with this first 
filler. A certain well-known and 
rather sporty canner, dressed in a 
fine suit of freshly laundered 
linen, called at a factory where 
one of these fillers was in operation and at the time doing 
its best. He asked permission to try the “danged thing.” 
This the operator readily granted. Things went well for a 
few cans, but it was not to last. 

The can-trough being an empty one, one of the boys 
placed a can having a loose bottom in reach of our friend 
‘he sport. Jt must be remembered there was no support 
io the back of the can in the Bucklin Filler, so the oper- 
itor held the can in position. In this instance, as his 
foot bore down on the treadle with a quick push—presto— 
-hange—what an accident? Think of it! A quart of 
red, ripe tomatoes spread over a suit of freshly laundered 
linen! There was one in the factory who could not enjoy 
the jeke, though most of the onlookers did, and there 
was one wiser, if sadder, man who, we venture to say, 
never cared to experiment further with a tomato filler. 

As has been stated, in those days all the capping was 


itial stage, and as has been fre- 
quently remarked, had it not been 
for the strikes between the hand 
cappers and their employers, it is 
quite possible that canners would 
still be soldering cans by the same old methods. 

It seems to be the opinion of many novices in the art of 
invention that one has only to obtain a patent and his for- 
tune is assured. This is a very great mistake, at least in 
most cases; for with the granting of the patent the great 
fight only just begins and it must be to a finish or all is lost. 

Well does the writer remember when, after many 
trials of the Cox Hand Capper, a point was reached where 
all future success depended on its proper working one 
afternoon. The report had gone out that the machine 
was to be thrown out after one more trial. Realizing 
fully what this meant, we bent our energies to the ut- 
most and turned apparent failure into positive success. 
These cappers found a ready market and are still largely 
used. 

The Stevens Tomato Filler, invented about this time 
by John Stevens, of Woodstown, N. J,, and improved by 
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W. L. Stevens, came rapidly into favor, and found ex- 
tensive sale. 

Then came the Haines Tomato Filler, Haine Top- 
ping and Wiping Machine and a number of other more 
or less successful fiilers, scalders, toppers and wipers, 
power hoists, cranes, etc., for once the mechanical genius 
commenced the new devices appeared with great rapidity. 

About the time the Cox Capper came out the one- 
time famous Norton Capping Machine made its appear- 
ance, but being a very complicated machine, its life was 
not very long, and it did not come largely into use. 

After these two pioneer capping machines had 
cleared the forest of prejudice and had educated the peo- 
ple to a realization that a capping machine was a success 
as well as a necessity, there came the Climax Capper, 
made and introduced by George Colket and the late Geo. 
E. Lockwood, which was really the first successful power 
capping machine. This machine was used for years and 
found a ready sale. 

Following closely in the wake of the Climax comes 
the Triumph line of tomato canning machinery, includ- 
ing a capper, a power scalder and a power conveyor, 
all of which were made and their sales pushed throughout 
the inudstry by the Remington Machine Company of 
Wilmington, Del., who later, in 1904, sold out to the 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company. 

Then in quick succession, after the appearance of the 
Triumph machines, came the Cox Power Tomato Scalder, 
the Advance Topping and Wiping Machine, the Hawkins 
Trayless Capper, the Cox 12-Steel and 6-Steel Power 
Cappers, the Continuous Triumph Capper, the 6-Can 
Bucklin Filler and the Moore and Bristol Tomato Filler, 
and many other tomato fillers, ete., made by the Ayars 
Machine Company, Sprague and others. But should we 
enumerate the large number of cappers, scalders, fillers 
and the great number of other machines, some of which 
loomed up for a brief period and went down to rise no more, 
but the majority of which are in use today, it would fill 
entirely too much of your valuable space. But among 
the recent improved machines in the tomato line this his- 
tory would not be complete without reference to that 
brought out in 1911 by the Huntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and known as the Monitor-Thomas Scalder and 
Sanitary Tomato Table, because this probably represents 
the foremost idea in scalding, peeling, and handling the 
refuse therefrom, which the industry has yet reached. 

One other notable machine among the many is the 
Colbert Rotary Tomato Filler, invented by Clarence Col- 
bert, a son of John A. Colbert, who was connected with 
the early development of canning machinery, and in fact 
invented one of the early capping machines, helped in- 
troduce most of those now in use, and was known to the 
industry as “Pop” Colbert, now dead, but long to be re- 
membered. This filler is made by the Sprague Canning 
Machinery Company, and, together with high speed, has 
solved the riddle of placing an exact amount of tomatoes 
in a can without breaking them. 


The Evolution Gradual. 


To an onlooker it might seem that the evolution of 
canning machinery has been of comparative mushroom 
growth, but the facts in the case do not justify such an 
opinion. It has been a gradual growth, and we gravely 
doubt if one entire machine now in use in the canning in- 
dustry can be truthfully claimed as the original invention 
of any one man. Almost all, if not every one, are the re- 
sult of the combined ideas of possibly more than a baker’s 
dozen of men, And what was true of the first, and what 
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might be termed old-time machines used in this line, is 
as true of the modern up-to-date contrivances which ren- 
der the present day’s tomato cannery as nearly auto- 
matic as it is possible to make it. 

With the perfection of these mechanical contrivances 
so far mentioned, and accompanied as they were by im- 
provements in other branches of the canning industry, 
so that the canner’s lot wes made easier in all respects, 
the industry gave greatest attention to the extension of 
its market, the increase of consumers, and the total packs 
of each year steadily grew until they have assumed im- 
mense proportions. _New factories were created in a 
steadily spreading band across the country, always fol- 
lowing that peculiarly tomato zone between the parallels 
of 36 and 40 latitude, and during this growth little at- 
tention was given to sanitary considerations because the 
world had not awakened to such improved conditions, but 
was nevertheless growing strong and lusty. 

But when the States began to pass pure food regula- 
tions, and later the Government passed the now famous 
Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906, the tomato canners, 
as well as all other food producers, were compelled to 
turn some attention to other and apparently extraneous 
conditions surrounding and in the factories themselves. 
This naturally led to demands upon the machinery pro- 
ducers for improved methods, and the demand was not 
long unanswered. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention,” and so we 
find important additions to the old lines of machinery, not 
the least of which has been the introduction of the so- 
called “sanitary” can and the special machines used for 
closing it without solder, thus doing away with the cap- 
pers. This new idea first came upon the market about 
1903, just about the time the pure food agitators began 
to be heard, and it was met with the same spirit of dis- 
trust and doubt as had been meted out to other earlier 
machinery. It had its battle to fight, its corrections to 
make, and was compelled to go through a‘l the tortures 
undergone in all such efforts, but with respect to can- 
ning tomatoes it has been one of the most notable achieve- 
ments, because by means of the open top can .used, it 
permits the tomato to be packed whole, without bruising 
or crushing, as must be done with the old style can when 
the fruit is pushed through the comparatively small can 
openings. The first machines for seaming the tops on 
the open cans were shown at the \Washington Conven- 
tion in 1903 by L. & J. A. Steward, and the greatest in- 
terest to all who viewed them was found in the fact that 
the cans stood still while the tops were being crimped 
on, and that the cans were air-tight and would stand 
processing. At the same time the Max Ams Machine 
Company showed another form of machine for doing the 
same work, this duality of ideas being another character- 
istic of American inveniton. These machines have been 
perfected until they have immense speed, do practically 
perfect work, and the system is rapidly gaining in use, 
threatening to even outstrip the use of the regular or 
what is known as the “stud-hole” can. 

To meet the improved factory conditions, there then 
began to appear new types of tomato washers and scalders, 
conveyors to carry away the tomato skins and cores, 
great improvements in the methods of building the fac- 
tories, looking to the question of proper drainage, as well 
as the shipping facilities and tomato supplies, which for- 
merly were the two all-important questions. 

Going back to the time when it required dozens of 
women to fill the cans with tomatoes by hand, and nearly 
half as many men to solder on the caps, the slow method 
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of scalding tomatoes and carrying them to the women, 
up to the present time when tomatoes are in some in- 
stances carried from the car or wagons by conveyor to 
the sorting tables, to the washer, to the scalder and finally 
to the peelers; when the empty cans are carried auto- 
matically from the warehouse to the fillers, placed in 
position, filled and carried into the toppers and wipers 
or into the exhaust boxes, and from there to the cappers 
or sealing machines, and, if solder capped, are tipped au- 
tomatically, and thence pass into the waiting crates of 
the process kettles, or in more modern factories into the 
automatic, continuous cookers, it may be seen that some 
progress has been made. [Formerly the only man in the 
establishment who had to have any previous experience, 
besides the foreman, was the man who tipped and mended 
after the capping machines, and now even he is not 
needed in some factories. 

The machinery that has made this possible in this 
day is of such recent invention as to belong to this date, 
but it would not be right to close this history without 
calling attention to the greatly improved factory condi- 
tion of today in practically all tomato canneries. In the 
early years we have shown that great hordes of work- 
men and workwomen were necessary in the canning of 
tomatoes, and because of the crude methods of procedure 


the entire operation took on an unsightly appearance that 
gave rise to the harmful stories that the tomato cannery 
was a dirty place, and its workers even worse. The pack- 
ers themselves added much to this through careless meth- 
ods and failure to regard sanitary conditions. All this 
has been changed. Improved machinery has reduced 
the number of hands necessary, eliminated the tracking 
of tomato waste and slop about the factory by confining 
it to the proper drains and conveyors; floors are of con- 
crete, walls white and spotless, many factories have their 
workers in uniforms and caps, and the fresh tomatoes 
from the fields are washed, sorted and cleansed as not 
even the careful housewite could do; filled into the cans 
and handled by these ever ready, strictly clean, steel fin- 
gered servants, processed and even labelled by machines 
that have long been the wonder of all, and go to the con- 
sumer a splendid article, improved in quality and purity, 
clean as it is possible to produce any food. 

The mechanical line seems to be complete at this 
time with little occasion for more, but who can tell what 
a peep twenty-five years into the future might not reveal. 
Is there anyone who believes that a single machine now 
in use will be there at that time This is possible but not 
probable, so rapid are the changes that take place in can- 
ning machinery. 
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The Development Of 


By 


5 


DANIEL G. TRENCH 


of The Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


=7 HE beginnings of the corn can- 
ning machinery business date 
back about thirty-five years. 
The comparatively recent de- 
velopment of the business is 
shown by the fact that, in com- 
mon with many others. stil! 
actively engaged in the busi- 
ness, | believe I have seen in 
actual use all the styles of 
tools or machines that have 
ever been employed to do the 
work of cutting, silking, fili- 
ing, brining, capping and sterilizing. The advent of any- 
thing like real automatic power machines for doing ihe 
work dates from about 1886. The first plan of a line of in- 
tercommunicating machines was put forward during the 
early 90's by Mr. G. L. Merrell, of Syracuse, and since that 
time elements in the line have been improved, capacities in- 
creased and additions made as the refinements of the art 
developed ; but there has been no real change in the general 
Merrell plan, to which we owe the continuous, automatic, 
single line, trayless system of today. 

Many men have contributed to the development of corn 
machinery, but the ideas which have survived seem to have 
heen contributed by John C. Winters, John Colbert, G. L. 
Merrell, Mr. Odin, Volney Barker, Henry R. Stickney, 
M. J. Hawkins and J. C. McIntyre. 


Husking. 


After years of effort and expel sive experiment, husk- 

g by machinery has arrived. This means several ma- 
elena are available, any one of which will save its cost in 
a reasonable time, as compared with hand work, and re- 
lieve the packer of his largest labor problem. This, how- 
ever, is not an unmixed blessing. It removes one element 
that has heretofore prev ented corn canning operations in 
communities where help is difficult to secure. 

The introduction of the two-story husking shed has 
been progressing as the standard type. In these sheds all 
corn in the husk is dumped at one point and conveyed to 
the second floor to be redistributed by gravity to the hand 
huskers or machines on the ground floor. Owing to the 
general introduction of reliable husking machines we may, 
however. reasonably expect to see corn canning plants built 
with at least four floors and perhave five floors, so as to avoid 
unnecessary re-conveying, bruising and dirtying of the corn 
after husking. The present husking sheds may become 
strictly receiving, storing and distributing departments for 
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corn in the husk, and the present inefficient method of in- 
specting corn on a long belt, which is difficult to clean, may 
well give way to one which will insure every ear being in- 
spected, and trimmed if necessary, directly from the husk- 
ing machine, and going direct by gravity to the feeding bins 
of the cutting machine. Pending such development in plant 
arrangement, the necessity still exists for mechanism to wash 
the corn before it is cut, and this operation in any event 
should be done as near as possible to the cutvers to avoid 
soiling of the ear subsequent to washing. 


Washing the Corn, 


Washing machines are one of the latest additions to the 
line of corn planting machinery. These machines and the ear 
brushing machine, plated at the end of the main conveyor in 
the husking shed, tend to remove silks, smut, worms and 
dirt; and in the best equipped factories the corn now leaves 
the husking shed in very good condition, 

Cutting. 

The evolution from the common hand knife and the 
curved guard knife to the automatic machine was sudden in 
a way, and put the names of Barker and Sprague high in the 
honor roll of the industry, the real progress of which was 
made possible by the cutters, which were first introduced 
about 1886. Many improvements have been made since that 
time in the mechanism, and each year or two sees some im- 
provement that insures greater exactness and nicety in the 
work, with resulting gain in the matter of saving waste. 


Silking. 

The principle of the riddle and nests of wires used in 
the infancy of the industry is still with us, embodied in 
power machines that in a measure clean themselves. Minor 
improvements are being made in these machines, and the 
work of the silker proper is now supplemented by the corr 
ear brushing machines, washing machines and by the husk- 
ing machines, each of which contribute something to the 
silking of the ear. Corn is much better silked than it was 
even a few years ago. A can of corn from a large factory 
which exhibits poor silking is becoming very much the 
exception instead of the rule, as formerly. 

Mixing. 

In mixing and introducing the syrup to the can there 
have been no recent improvements in the mechanism em- 
ploved, which ranges from the single and double mixer 
tanks to the automatic corn and syrup measuring machines 
known as combined -Cooker-feeders and Mixers, 
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The Corn Cooker-Filler. 


In recent years the machine manufacturer has _re- 
sponded to the demand for increased capacity, and ihe 
modern machine now would make the low-capacity, recip- 
rocating filler of the past look strange in comparison. ‘he 
standard capacity fillers are those rated at 70 to 8o cans 


per minute, and machines with a capacity of from 100 io: 


120 cans per minute are now available. Operation at this 
speed is apparently accomplished without compromise on 
the point of efficiency. The filling machine manufacturers 
have also demonstrated that the introduction of the open- 
top can in corn canning meets no great obstacle in filling 
operations. ‘The machines are equipped to do their work 
equally well at speed on either cap hole or open top cans. 
Machines for Righting Cans. 

These are comparatively a_re- 

cent addition to the line, and insure 


Tipping Machines. 


During the last few years these have reached a good 
degree of perfection, and are coming into almost univer- 
sal use, emancipating the packer from the occasional un- ° 
reasonable demands of the expert tipper operator. 

Can marking machines are again an evidence of the 
demand to eliminate labor in every way possible. 


Sterilizing. 


In the very early days of the industry the final sterili- 
zation was accomplished by means of a long cook in water 
bath. Later the process was shortened by the use oi 
high temperature, calcium bath. Next came the closed 
retort or pressure process, which is now mainly used. 
During recent years persistent efforts have been made 
to perfect an apparatus that will 
operate automatically and furnish 


the proper upturning of cap-hole 
cans before they are presented to 


a continuous sterilizing system, 
notably the agitating machine, 


the filler. ‘These devices are sim- 
ple and entirely automatic. 
Can Placing Machines. 

These are an evidence of the 
persistent effort in recent years to 
eliminate labor—save one hand to 
line. This work is usually 
done by women. ‘The machine man 
may yet enable the packer to com- 
ply with the stringent regulations 
in regard to long hours of work 
for women, 


Capping Machinery. 

In capping operation we still see 
the most simple, original types of 
capping apparatus, namely, ‘Tillery 
irons and hand-capping steels, in 
use in small factories; while in 
larger plants the high-speed, auto- 
matic single-line capping machines 
represent, perhaps, as high a de- 


which have encountered many me- 
chanical difficulties, and have fur- 
ther tended to show that there is 
a distinct limit to the agitation that 
can be given corn during process- 
ing and yet avoid granulation of the 
starches, etc., in the can. A continu- 
ous, automatic, high-pressure steril- 
ization for corn still remains one of 
the unsatisfied demands of the trade. 

Taken altogether, the pursuit of 
the corn canning business is now 
dependent on the use of automatic 
machines. No incomplete equip- 
ment can now compete with the 
modern automatic line. Efficiency, 
so far as the machinery employed 
in corn canning goes, has reached 
a point that promises but little fur- 
ther betterment in the near future. 
The history of the corn canning 
business has been typical of other 
activities under American business 


gree of mechanical ingenuity as is 
evidenced in the canning machin- 


life. We are closing a period in 
which the greatest attention has 


ery line. The speed of these ma- 
chines has gradually been increased 


to keep pace with the automatic Zp 
fillers—the-120-can-per minute cap- 


per is now an established fact. 


been given to machinery in the ef- 
fort to reduce cast, and now the 
packer must look more to other 
channels for cost reduction, chan- 
nels not controlled by machinery. 
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olving The Riddle Of 


By R. P. SCOTT 


of The Chisholm-Scott Co. 


—7F all articles that go into tin 
cans, none are better nor more 
generally appreciated than 
green peas. American pack- 
ers cannot, however, claim to 
be the originators or exploit- 
ers, but are the largest pack- 
ers’ of this article. The French 
preserved these goods by the 
Appert process long before 
any American firm thought of 
doing so, and it is certain the 
considerable importation of 
l‘rench peas in cans and the increasing request for them first 
led to American efforts to can green peas. The French still 
think they lead the world in quality, and the importance of 
the industry is recognized in that country so much that 
the government there assists it by wise and favorable laws. 

The packing of green peas began in America about the 
middle of the last century in Baltimore, and until 1885 that 
city had but little competition in this line in the United 
States. By that time the output had grown to considerable 
proportions, the pack in Baltimore being annually about 
00,000 cases. 

Peas are one of the most difficult goods to put up; re- 
quire more judgment and care than almost any other, and at 
the date mentioned they required so much hand labor that 
the packing could only be prosecuted in or near a populous 
city. 


Experienced pickers were needed in the fields to rapidly 
and carefully pick from the vines the pods which were just 
large and well enough developed; and the same vines were 
thus called on a dozen times. During the season pickers 
lived night and day in the fields. Vast numbers were em- 
ployed; and another army was employed in the canning fac- 
tory hulling the peas, and little tots, three years old, could 
be seen beside the grandmother of eighty years, both shell- 
ing from the pods. 

Naturally quite a number of attempts were made to 
produce a machine that would do this work rapidly. The 
problem ranked equally if not above several other inviting 
and much-talked-of tasks for inventive genius in Baltimore 
from time to time. Hulling green peas, shucking oysters, 
husking green corn and picking cotton were the dreams of 
many would-be inventors. So far, half of these problems 
remain unsolved, but as to the tender little pea berry; 
him we have enticed from his lair in a somewhat creditable 
manner. 
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Prior to 1886 three separate plans had been suggested 
for doing this work. ‘The first ot these to which we shall 
call attention is the intermeshing finger process. 

The idea of this process was evidently derived from 
wheat threshing, where, as well known, intermeshing fingers 
were used, but the action on the green pea was not intended 
to be like that of the wheat threshing machine; that is to say, 
it was not attempted to tear the pea pod from the berries as 
the cover of a baseball is torn from the body of the ball by 
a foul hit. On the contrary, the intermeshing finger proc- 
ess, as applied to green peas, was supposed to catch a pod 
by two stationary fingers, one at each end, and to break 
the back of the pod by a movable finger which came in be- 
tween the two stationary fingers and acted against the cen- 
ter of the pod. 

A plan of this kind was patented to one Kidd, under 
number of 337,960, on date of March 16, 1886. The pins 
were described as made of elastic material, for the patentee 
says, “While the pods were very tough, the peas are easily 
bruised or scalped.” ‘The patentee also says, “That the op- 
posing rubber surfaces grasped the pod between them, and 
the disintegrating effect is thereby increased.” ‘The inge- 
nuity of the idea is manifest. It is an attempt to transfer the 
intermeshing finger process from the art of hulling wheat 
to the art of hulling green peas, but to so modify the action 
as to no longer make it a tearing action, put to make it 
open the pea by distorting it at the breaking point. But 
there is no evidence that this machine was ever successful. 
We fail to find that it was ever used commercially, and it 
is quite clear that it would be impossible to break open the 
pods by such an operation as is here contemplated without 
at the same time bruising the contained pea berries. It shows 
that Mr. Kidd was an ingenious inventor, but that the old 
intermeshing finger process of wheat threshing was not, 
even when modified, capable of application to the hulling of 
green peas. 

Another plan upon which a number of inventors spent 
their force in order to make a successful automatic pea hull- 
ing machine was that of the roller process. The green pea 
pod in passing between two rollers is supposed to be broken 
open along the outer lines without injuring the peas. As 
many as a dozen machines of the roller type were patented 
in the United States. 

Examples are: Molini, January 24, 1882; Meyer, July 
4, 1882; Molini, July 22, 1884. 

The roller process was tried and practiced rather more 
extensively than any other plan. The writer examined quite 
a number that had been in actual use at Hamburg, N. Y.., 
and, take it all in all, they were reasonably successful, but 
entirely too slow for real business. But of all the dozen or 
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more machines which have been devised for hulling green 
peas on the roller principle, that which was patented to 
Meyer under No. 260,494 probably attracted the most at- 
iention. Mr. Meyer was a persistent inventor and one who 
understood how to enlist capital. He worked on his ma- 
chine for a number of years; his backers spent thousands 
of dollars to assist him. ‘The machine was actually built 
and tried in the city of Baltimore. 

In addition to the two plans above enumerated for hull- 
ing peas, there was a third plan, which | shall designate as 
the “abrading process.” 

The idea is to have one stationary lower surface, upon 
which there are a number of pins covered by rubber teats, 
between which perforations are found of a size sufficiently 
large to allow green pea berries to pass through. Moving 
in close proximity to this lower stationary surface there is 
an upper movable surface, which is also armed with a num- 
ber of rubber teats. The idea of the 
abrading process was to rub off one 


to abound. 

‘The machine this writer was working on when he fell 
in with the Chisholm Bros. was a brush atfair, started by a 
Mr. Welch, of Baltimore. I had succeeded in making it do 
perfect work, and more of it than any of the machines up 
to that time, excepting perhaps the Swingle. ‘The separating 
and cleaning mechanism of this machine was what caused 
the combination between the Messrs. Chisholm and myselr, 
which resulted in the development of the now well-known 
Chisholm impact process. 

There has been put one anticipation of this process al- 
leged in the extensive litigation appertaining thereto. 

It is that of a French woman, Faure by name. While 
the court has seemed to give some credence to this claim, 
we think that, since she says in so many words, she “crushes 
the pods between the beater and counter beater,” we should 
place it in the abrading class. 

I am reminded by Mr. Judge, of 
The Canning Trade, that Mr. 


shell of the pod from the other shell. 
It was supposed that it was possible 


Fisher, of Process Kettle fame, 
took a turn at pea-huller inventing, 


to rub or abrade the shells so as to 
break them open without at the 
same time bruising the peas. 

Several patents of the United 
States were granted for machines 
operating on this principle. They 
were number 288,743, November 
20, 1883, to Swingle; No. 295,305, 
March 18, 1884, to Swingle, and 
No. 289,699, December 4, 1883, to 
an Italian named Paci. 

Mr. Swingle, like Mr. Meyer, was 
a persistent inventor, who labored 
at his inventon for a number of 
years. 

Although he was a Californian, 
he brought his machine to Balti- 
more, and there made a contract 
with Mr. Warfield, who was then 
in the business of manufacturing 
canning house machinery (but who 
is now a financier of our model 


but the machine never came under 
my observation. I have no doubt 
there were thousands of others, for 
after making a success of my little 
machine for pearing peaches there 
was hardly a day passed but what 
someone would ask, “Why do you 
not get up a pea huller?” 

When hulling peas by machinery 
became an established fact, a tre- 
mendous impetus to the business 
ensued. The trade in Baltimore 
increased, while at the same time 
pea packing in the country became 
an assured success. By the season 
1890 substantially all the big fac- 
tories used machines. That is to 
say, in the season of 1886 all green 
peas were hulled by hand: in the 
season of 1887 an appreciable pro- 
portion were hulled by the impact 
process; in the season of 1888 one- 
half were so hulled. 


city), under which contract Mr. 
Warfield was to build Swingle ma- 


Before a successful machine was 
built, the canning of green peas in 


chines. Mr. Warfield, it seems, 
spent several thousand dollars for 
this purpose, but in the end was 
satisfied to lose this money rather 
than to advance more. The Swin- 
gie machine was built and tried at the canning factory 
of Mr. Mallory, in Baltimore, sometime between 1887 
and 18g0. ‘The writer saw some barrels of hulled peas 
and was rather surprised at the quantity. But upon ex- 
amination of the berries, I found that almost every pea had 
a puncture in the skin about the size that would be made 
by a large pin. I recognized that this would be fatal, since 
it would not do to allow water to permeate through the 
skin of the pea during the subsequent operation of cooking. 
In fact, Mr. Mallory never started the machine after the 
first dav. Mr. Greenabaum, of Seaford, Del., bought one 
of the Swingle hullers. 

Paci, the Italian, made a noble effort with his machine. 
and finally landed it with Moore & Brady, of Baltimore. 
When it finally failed, he remarked, rather pathetically, but 
courageously. “Well, if T canta maka him hulla zee pea, I 
maka him hulla zee peanutta.” and off he carried it to Rich- 
mond, where the objects of his next attack were supposed 


the country districts was substan- 
tially impossible. The difficulty of 
getting labor for picking and then 
getting additional labor for hull- 
ing added to the difficulties which 
were before present, made the business of canning in this 
vegetable in country districts one of unusual risk. And 
cven to the city packers, while they did not then acknowl- 
edge it, it was a very uncertain business. 

The advent of the viner process in 1890-91 and ’g2 is a 
story too well known and oft repeated to merit a place here, 
besides the writer must be spared something in view of 
modesty, whether he has attained a high degre2 of credit for 
the possession of that praiseworthy quality or not, suffice 
it to say, that ten short years made the pea-hulling art ab- 
solutely unrecognizable from its former self. 

The five hundred viners to be used this year will save 
the labor of upwards of half a million of people, and yet 
there will be more peas spoiled by reason of the scarcity of 
labor than from any other cause. 

The increase in viner machine work is indicated by the 


following table: 
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In 1890 there were 8 machines at Springville, N. Y. In 
iSgi there were 40 machines, placed as follows: Franklin- 
ville, N. Y., 14; Rome Canning Co., at Rome, N. Y., 2; Fort 
Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y., 2; Batavia, N. Y., 2; 
Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris, N. Y., 3; Erie Preserving 
Co., at Farnham, N. Y., 2; Van Camp, Indianapolis, 5; J. 
T. Polk, Greenwood, Ind., 3; Fischer, at Hamilton, O., 2; 
Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill., 3; Ranney & 
Phelps, Lewiston, Ill, 2; D. W. Archer, Grand Island, 
Blair, Neb., 3 J. H. Empson —— Col., 1; Mrs. Sears, 
Circlev ille, O., 1; H. P. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 1; Staff, 
Kansas, IIl., 1 . Delhi, Canada, 2. 

In reserve at Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 1. 

In 1892 we made no machines; in 1893, 3; in 1894, 6; 
in 1895, 12; in 1896, 8; in 1897, 25; in 1898, 18; in 1899, 503 
in 1900, about 75; in 1901, about 100; in 1902, about 100; 
1903, about ey And so the increase might have con- 
tinued. 

Truly the World Progresseth! 

One little story I must tell you before passing to the 
consideration of other features of the pea canning art. 

When Mr. Chisholm and I were setting up our first 
machine in New York State, I was assigned to duty at 
Hamburg, our late friend Bunting’s place. When I had set 
the podder up, on the 4th of July, and gave it a trial on the 
morning of the 5th, Mr. Taylor remarked, “Well, I guess 
it is a go,” and at noon three hundred people walked out of 
the factory, never to return, as I supposed. I slunk back to 
the hotel feeling more like a criminal than an inventor, but 
happened around there a year afterwards, and the factory 
was just as short of hands as ever. Query: Does ma- 
chinery make or save labor? 


You all know about the original calcium process, and 
then the closed kettle, the work of Messrs. Fisher and 
Shriver, and Mr. French will no doubt call your attention 
to Mr. Winter's success in sliding back to calcium with an 
improved apparatus. 

Most packers use water in their kettles for peas, and the 
process varies from fifteen to forty minutes, at tempera- 
tures ranging from two hundred and thirty to two hundred 
and fifty. 

The grading is done by shaker and rotary screens; the 
blanching by numerous devices, 

As to fillers, for many years packers of fine goods 
were fearful of bruising the peas, but machinery has been 
so perfect in these days that no factory could run withoui 
a filler, and the work is perfect. 

The greatest advance in the art as to appearance of 
goods in the can has been brought about by a more extensive 
and rigid cooling of the cans after processing. ‘lo this sub- 
ject the writer and Mr. Chisholm have given much thought 
and attention; in fact, those two individuals are so set in 
their own conceit that they claim to have organized the 
present cooling system, or at least to have suggested the 
necessity of the same. Of course, the elaborate mechanism 
for accomplishing the desired end has been the work of in- 
dividual packers, and it must be said that it is a great mark 
of their personal genius, and goes to show that the modern 
canning factory is a manufactory and not a kitchen. 

As to the enormous increase in the amount of peas con- 
sumed, I leave to the statistician. In fact, that is the exclu- 
sive and reserved department of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation and its very efficient secretary, F. E. Gorrell. 
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Prominent Supplymen 


Upper left—DAVID LANDRETH, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. Right—FRANK ACHILLI, American Can Co. 
Center—FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wis. Lower, left to right-LANSING B. WARNER of Canners’ Mutual 
Insurance, Chicago. E. EVERETT GIBBS, Pres. Southern Can Co., Baltimore. CHAS. M. AMS, Pres. Max Ams 
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Cans and Can-Making Machin« 


By W. H. H. 


STEVENSON 


of Stevenson & Company 


7 HEN we look back through the 
past records to ascertain the 
history of the can there dawns 
upon us the fact that the past 
thirty-five years really cover 
the greatest part of the busi- 
ness. 

The can-making business was 
introduced in this country in 
the year 1818 by Peter Du- 
rand, who in 1810° secured 
patents in England on the 
making of tin cans. He, ini 
company with Thomas Kensett, embarked in the preserv- 
ing of salmon and lobsters, making their first cans by crude 
iuethods, which were known as the plumb can. The blanks 
were cut with circular shears, the edges formed on a bur- 
ring machine, and the tops and bottoms soldered on the 
cutside with a soldering iron. In the early sixties the 
methods were improved very much. Instead of three op- 
erations used to make a top, a combination die was used, 
which completed the top in one operation. The tops and 
hottoms of the can were soldered on the inside. A man ix 
those days couid make about 150 cans per day. 

In the beginning of the industry every packer made 
his own cans, so that there were no can manufacturing 
firms then existing. 

It was in 1849 that Henry Evans introduced the Pen- 
dulum Press, and later William Numsen & Son origi- 
uated the combination die for making tops and bottoms. 
\Vith these dies the work of making cans was much simpli- 
fied, and when, in 1852, a Mr. Stevenson (not the writer) 
introduced the joker system, the manufacture of cans took 
another step forward. In 1877 the first machine for sim- 
plifying the making of the side seam was introduced, and 
«a man was able to make about 1,200 side seams per day. 
in 1876 the Howe Floater, for floating solder on to the 
ends of cans, was patented. This machine was used large- 
ly by salmon packers, and more recent models are used to- 
day and are considered among the best floaters. Then 
came the Jones block for making side seams. With this 
device the body was clamped around a horn and the tin 
laped so that the can-maker had only to apply his solder 
and sweat the same into the joint properly. 

In 1880 the Merriam joker appeared, and with this 
device a man and a boy could make 1,500 completed cans 
per day. Then the question of the can-maker came up, as 
the men had formed a union, or, as it was termed, the Can- 
makers’ Mutual Protective Association. Can-makers were 
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getting from 40c. to $1.00 per 100 cans. ‘hey were a well 
paid ciass of mechanics, and in some cases most deserving, 
but in the majority of cases unreliable. So bad were con- 
ditions that the can manufacturer did not know what his 
cans would cost, nor how many days he would have his 
mien working, as it took little or no cause to start a strike. 
The question of the hour was automatic machinery, and 
with its introduction came a fiercely waged war between 
the hand-made can-makers and the manufacturers using 
the machines. The C. M. M. P. A. was so strong numert- 
cally and financially in the eighties that they advertised im 
newspapers, on buildings and by circulars a boycott against 
the machine-made can, and even took the matter before 
the Maryland Legislature, as they contended that cans 
made by machinery were fluxed with acid instead of rosin, 
and that the acid would poison the contents of the can. Su 
well did they wage this war that machine can manufacturers 
experimented with all kinds of oils, etc., to use as flux in 
place of acid, but the automatic can-making systems had 
come to stay. 

In 1885 the firm of Smith & Wicks were the first to 
install such a system, and were selling as many machine- 
made cans as they were hand made; having two buildings, 
one for machine and the other for hand-made cans. Their 
first system was originated by George Brooks; later his 
brother, William Brooks, got up a system for Black & 
Krebs, these two firms using practically the same system, 
only one soldered on the inside and the other on the outside, 
using a rotary wheel floater and a side seamer. In 1882 
Dr. Mann invented the first power can tester, using com- 
pressed air, by immersing the cans in water. The capacity 
of this machine was 10,000 to 15,000 cans per day. Steven- 
son & Co. built these machines, and they have improved 
them year by year, until today a modern tester has a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 to 65,000 cans per day. 

The year 1890 saw great improvements in automatic 
machinery. While the first automatic locker for making 
a lock seam was successfully introduced in 1869, and im- 
proved upon in 1880, it was not until the ’90s that ma- 
chinery was far enough advanced to automatically make 
a can from a sheet of tin and count the cans as they were 
filled into the car. The Norton system, introduced by 
Norton Brothers, Chicago, was one of the first complete 
systems, and it was not long before they had their system 
in operation in San. Francisco, Chicago, New York City 
and Canada, and later in Baltimore. Along with them 
came the McDonald, Jensen, Sleeper and other systems 
more or less popular. The writer was then making the 
Monroe-Stevenson floater, which was popularly known as 
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“the merry-go-round,” and other machinery. <A line of 
the above machinery had a capacity of 35,000 cans per day. 

While the lock seam can is now generally used, they 
were put in use in the 80s and manufactured on a contin- 
uous automatic machine under letters of patent. The most 
improved system of making cans is done in the following 
manner: A man or boy feeds into the locker a tin body 
blank, cut to the proper size, and it is automatically fed 
to an extended horn, which is combined with the locker 
and which solders the side seam. From this machine the 
cans are taken to the heading machine, and the tops and 
bottoms are fed to the header by two boys on opposite sides. 
When the can is headed it is passed to the crimper to be 
crimped, which tightens on the top and bottom and saves 
solder. The cans are then passed to two machines for 
soldering on the tops and bottoms of the can, and when 
sufficiently cooled they are carried by chute or chain ele- 
vator into the can tester to deter- 
mine whether or not they contain 


make possible the revolution of our food supply, and the 
means for rapidly manufacturing it. ‘There 1s possibly no 
single line of American manufacture to equal this devel- 


opment from a pair of tinner’s shears and stake to the com-. 


piete automatic can line, which takes in a sheet of shining 
tin at one end and turns out at the other a finished, tested 
and counted can at a rate as high as 65,000 perfected cans 
per day. Little wonder that even experienced canners 
stand in amazement at the sight of this smoothly running, 
automatic workman. Only a few years ago an output of 
30,000 finished cans made on one line was considered an 
excellent day’s work, but today this has been more than 
doubled. 

Coincident with the increased production, strange as 
ii may seem, has come a reduction in cost of materials 
used, due to the improved machinery. Formerly where 
they used from 18 to 20 pounds of solder to the thousand 
cans, they now do this same work 
with six pounds or less. This sav- 


any leaks. With ten men and a few 
boys this plant will turn out 60,000 


ing is accomplished through the re- 
placing of the old-time bath, end- 


to 65,000 cans per day in ten hours. 

With the increase of can manu- 
facturing came greater competition. 
Nearly every section of the coun- 
try had one or more factories, and 
as the canned foods packers num- 
bered about 2,000 firms, putting up 
annually, in round figures, 700,000,- 
000 cans, the business was an im- 
portant one, and the capital in- 
vested great. In 1900 there was 
talk of a combination of can manu- 
facturers, and as in Baltimore there 
were four of the largest manufac- 
turers working in harmony (known 
as the “Big Four”), much atten- 
tion was given to this question. In 
the spring of 1901 the American 
Can Company was formed, with a 
capital of $88,000,000, and took 
over practically the entire can- 
making business of the country. 
Not only were the can manufac- 
turing plants bought up, but also 


soldering machine, with the wire 
solder feed, can-end soldering ma- 
chine, the old bath method now 
being practically obsolete. This 
method produces a strictly outside 
soldered can, an additional im- 
provement in view of the food law 
requirements. 

Thus far we have dealt entirely 
with the tin can as the world in 
general knows it; but about 1903 
there appeared upon the market a 
new form or style of can, and 
which its inventors termed a “sani- 
tary” can, from the fact that it 
was sealed without the use of sol- 
der. It differed from the usual 
can, or what is now termed the 
“stud-hole” can, in that the entire 
top was open. As the develop- 
ment of this particular style of 
can is described elsewhere in this 
history, under its proper heading, 
it will not be necessary to go fur- 


the well-known lines of automatic 
machinery for making cans. When, 


ther into detail here; but its advent 
into the history of can-making 


owing to the price of cans during 

this season, the makers of hand- 

made cans saw an opportunity to 

make a profit, Baltimore rehabili- 

tated her can-making plants and made cans, and it is a 
inatter of astonishment to all the short time it took the 
can-makers to get into action. Since 1got there have been 
many can manufacturing plants started, using different sys- 
tems of machinery for the manufacture of cans, and there 
are now being put on the market many styles of can-making 
machinery, such as lockers, floaters, crimpers, ete., all of 
which make a complete whole. The output of cans yearly 
is stated to be about 3,000,000,000 of all kinds. 

In fact, the development of automatic can-making 
machinery constitutes one of the wonders of the canning 
industry. The tin can, or canister, as it was early calied, 
forms the complement to the discovery of the art of can- 
uing, for Appert made his experiments with glass jars. 
We have seen that the first patent upon a tin vessel or 
can was granted in 1810; so that in the short space of one 
century there was originated a new receptacle, which was to 


marks one of its most _ notable 
events. 
Another entrant into the 
lists, and direct competi- 
tion with the tin cans of all styles, is the hermetically 
sealed glass jar, with the patent cap, and the machinery 
for handling them, the invention in 1909 of Mr. E. D. 
Schmidt. This new method of packing is making great 
strides, which is due to the fact that nothing but first-class 
goods can be packed in these glass containers, because the 
purchaser has a clear vision of what he is buying. The 
same method is used in processing as with the tin can—that 
is, they may be processed in either open or closed kettles. 
Thus while the making of cans and the machinery used 
in their manufacture have made wonderful strides, within 
a generation leaving the arrogant hand can-maker hope- 
lessly behind and bewildered, the next generation may look 
back upon these times with the same feeling of kindly 
sympathy for our feeble efforts, so great and so rapid is 
the march of progress in all things pertaining to the can- 
ning industry. 
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By GEO. W. 


COBB 


of The American Can Co. 


= =(} nae | MAY be said that the “Sani- 
tary Can” is the European 
double-seamed can *Ameri- 
canized.” ‘lhere is a popular 
impression that this styie of 
container is new and is a prod- 
uct of America. Contrary to 
this belief, double seaming, 
the essential feature of the 
sanitary can, has long been in 
use in connection with the 
manufacture of tinware boti 
in this country and Europe 
This principle as applied to hermetically sealed packages 
was first employed in Europe and came into general use 
there some time before it was introduced into this country. 

Canning operations as carried on in Europe are radically 
different from conditions existing in this country. Canner- 
ics as they exist in the United States are unknown in Eng- 
ijand, Germany, France, Holland, Italy or Spain; instead of 
immense plants equipped to absorb the crops of hundreds 
of acres of land and using millions of cans annually, we 
hnd in Europe, for the most part, small factories with out- 
puts limited both as to volume and as to variety of products. 
Comparatively few articles of food are there packed in tin, 
and these are classed among the luxuries, being either con- 
sumed by the wealthy or exported. 

In like manner conditions under which the tin can is 
manufactured are manifestly different. In America can- 
inaking has risen from a craft to an art. In this process of 
evolution in the industry there has come about a specializa- 
tion, and for the most part a divorcing of the trades of can- 
making and canning. America has its can-making plants 
situated all over the country in the centres of packing dis- 
ivicts. ‘These factories, with immense manufacturing and 
warehouse facilities, are prepared on instant notice to sup- 
ply cans for the harvest. Due to enormous production, in 
combination with highest manufacturing efficiency and 
economies, the canner is supplied with caas of guaranteed 
quality and at minimum cost. In Europe we find nothing 
that resembles a can plant. in our sense, but instead practi- 
cally all food preservers using tin containers, manufacture 
these themselves in small quantities, and mostly by hand or 
by semi-automatic machinery 


Having in mind, therefore, the totally different condi- 
tions relating to the canning industry in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, one easily appreciates why the trend of development in 
can manufacture in the early days was different, and why 
the double seam can became the standard in Europe, jusi 
as the soldered can became the standard in America. In 
Europe canning is done in small units and the daily output 
of the largest packers is insignificant as compared with oper- 
ations here; little machinery is employed, and it is practi- 
cally a hand-made proposition. Such canning methods 
would be impossible in the United States, where volume 
is the basis of production, and where we cater to the masses 
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who must be fed throughout the year with foods conserved 
in season. 

The “Sanitary Can” did not become commercially prac- 
tical in the United States until within the last ten years, and 
would never have met the conditions here had not Euro- 
pean methods of manufacturing and closing cans been revo- 
iutionized by American machinery of speed and efficiency, 
augmented by superior knowledge of canning and can- 
making. lor the past decade the growth and development 
has been marvelous, and far beyond the dreams of the pio 
neers. ‘Today practically every can manufacturing com. 
pany is equipped for making the sanitary can, and the in- 
ventors who devote their time to the improvement of can- 
making machinery are bending their energies towards the 
dev clopment of the sanitary can. 

It may be said that about the time the sanitary can be- 
gan to come into use in this country the development of the 
soldered can had apparently reached its limit. No revolu- 
tionary practices or inventions of imporiance, in connection 
with the latter style of can, have come into use for at least 
ten years. ‘True, minor improvements have been made and 
better efficiency obtained, but the limit of perfection seems 
to have been attained, and it is safe to say there is compara- 
tively little difference in capacity and efficiency in the various 
standard makes of can-making machinery. During the ’90- 
can-making machinery for soldered cans had its greatest 
dev elopment, and all energy and skill were bent in that di- 
rection, and the soldered vessel for preserved foods was in 
universal use in this country. There were, however, at that 
time a few geniuses who had departed from the orthodox 
and foresaw the possibilities of the double seam for hermet- 
ically sealed packages. 

In 1894 J. A. Steward, of Rutland, Vermont, took out 
his first patent upon a stationary closing machine—in 1898 
and 1899 Julius Brenzinger, who later became Vice Presi- 
dent of the Max Ams Machine Company, was granted his 
first of many patents, the former covering a lining machine 
and the latter covering a double seamer. A patent covering 
lining compound was issued to Max Ams in 1896. There 
was an exhibit of certain German machines, employing the 
conventional rubber ring outfit, made at the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893. This was known as the Karges system. 
and D. G. Trench & Co, took the American agency. At the 
close of the exposition the machines were installed in the 
can-making plant of Frank Diesel (afterwards Diesel Can 
Company), Chicago. Samples of cans were made demon- 
strating that the system was feasible. Mr. ‘Trench later sold 
this line to the Erie Preserving Company. ‘The Karges sys- 
tem was used by J. W. Windsor, of Montreal, Canada, who 
was the pioneer user of the Sanitary Can in Canada. 

According to records at hand in the publications, dou- 
hie seaming had scant attention prior to 1859, when the 

earliest patent was granted. That patent, and subsequent 
ones, had to do primarily with powder kegs of cylindrical 
shape; it was not until years later that this principle was 
applied to can-making, and then it was only used for pails 
for lard and paint, and cans for baking-powder, spices and 
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like dry packed stuff. Double-seamed cans were not yet 
thought practical for hermetically sealed foods. Develop- 
ment since and the rapidity with which the sanitary can 
has supplanted the soldered can is nothing short of marvel- 
ous, and I feel safe in saying that there have been few par- 
allels in industrial America. 

The writer first became interested in the sanitary can 
in December, 1897, when it was called to his attention by 
Mr. William Y. Bogle, at that time of Bogle & Scott, job- 
hers and importers of fancy groceries. Bogle & Scott sold 
practically the entire output of the Cobb Preserving Com- 
pany, Fairport, N. Y., with which the writer was then iden- 
tified as Vice-President and in charge of manufacturing. 
Mr. Bogle had heard of the new can through Mr. Charles 
M. Ams, of Max Ams Company, Greenwich street, New 
York city, preservers and manufacturers of canned _ fish 
and delicacies. ‘The Max Ams Machine Company, of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., was organized some 


bring out a stationary can-closing machine. Simultaneously 
William Haaker Company, of New York, where working 
along the lines of a closure in which a paper gasket was 
the essential feature. Certain patents covering a process , 
of so-called vacuum canning, by which the double-seamed 
can is necessary, were granted to Mr. Edwin Norton, Mr. 
+. G. Hodgson and others. In 1901 Max Ams Machine 
Company made their first exhibit of machinery at the Can- 
vers’ Convention, Rochester, N. Y. At that same conven- 
tion William Haaker Company were advertising the “genu- 
ine and original sanitary can.” ‘The Max Ams Machine 
Company in their advertisements were then designating 
their can as the “new seam sanitary can.” 

The Cobb Preserving Company, like many others at 
that time, manufactured its own cans, and, in fact, had 
been doing so continuously from the establishment of the 
Fairport plant, in 1873. by Mr. Ezra A. Edgett, formerlv 
of Wayne County Preserving Com- 


vears later, and is not to be con- 
fused with the Max Ams Com- 


pany (now the Edgett-Burnham 
Co.), Newark, N. Y., who in 1881 


pany, of New York. 

The canning business of Max 
Ams Company was established in 
1868, and its business consisted 
then, as now, of a large export 
trade in fish and meat products. 
It was through this export busi- 
ness that the Max Ams Company 
became interested in the double- 
seamed can and found it necessary 
to adopt it, in order to meet for- 
eign competition. Their goods, 
which up to that time had been 
packed in soldered cans, were be- 
ing discriminated against by for- 
eign buyers because of the preju- 
dice and, in fact, the laws which 
existed against the use of solder in 
the manufacture of food packages. 
Mr. Charles M. Ams, with the un- 
limited optimism of vigorous 
youth, undertook the proposition 
of making a can fashioned on the 
lines of the article used in France, 


sold the Fairport plant to the 
writer’s father, Mr. Amos H. Cobh. 
who was a cousin of Mr. Edgett. 
Mr. Edgett and Mr. Cobb had been 
pioneers in the canning business, 
having, as boys at Camden, N. Y., 
planted the first field of sweet corn 
put into cans in the State of New 
York. 

~The Cobb Preserving Company 
during the season 1898 obtained a 
few sample sanitary cans from Mr. 
Ams: these were tested by packing 
in them Bartlett pears. Results 
with the few experimental cans 
were so satisfactory that an order 
for a line of can-making machinery 
was placed with the Max Ams Ma- 
chine Company, and this was re- 
ceived in the spring of 1899. In 
1898 similar machinery had been 
sold to several others, including the 
Erie Preserving Company, Buffalo, 


N. Y.: E. C. Hazard & Co.. 


4 


Holland, Spain and other coun- 
tries. The foreign can, then as 


Shrewsbury, N. J.; P. J. Ritter 
Conserve Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


now, was a clumsy affair, depend- 
ing upon a thick rubber gasket, 
similar to that used on glass jars. 
for its closure. Yankee genius saw 


and P. J. McGowan & Son, Mc- 
Gowan, Wash. 

It is needless to say that sani- 
tary can-making machinery devel- 


that this rubber gasket was expen- 
sive, difficult to apply and needlessly cumbersome. ‘To elimi- 
nate these objections Mr. Charles M. Ams conceived the 
scheme of substituting for the rubber gasket a coating of 
rubber in solution. This feature marks the one greatest 
distinction between the European and the American styles 
of sanitary cans. Mr. Ams had but recently been graduated 
from a school of chemistry, and he at once set to work to 
make a compound which would have the advantages, with- 
out the limitations, of the solid rubber gasket. This prin- 
ciple has since come into general use by the many car- 
makers in this country manufacturing sanitary cans, but 
has not been largely adopted on the other side. 

L. & J. A. Steward, of Rutland, Vt.; Automatic Vacu- 
um Canning Co., of Maywood, Ill.; American Can Com- 
pany and Griffin & Higgs were doing much preliminary 
work in connection with the development of the combina- 
tion lock and lap seam, The Stewards were the first to 


opment at that time had not pro- 
gressed very far, either in speed, accuracy or efficiency, 
and results often obtained were distressing, if not dis- 
couraging. None of the canning concerns above men- 
tioned, with the exception of the Cobb Preserving Com- 
pany, continued to manufacture sanitary cans. That the 
Cobb Preserving Company did not abandon the proposi- 
tion was not due to any abundance of success, but rather 
to belief in the principle, and confidence in the final out- 
come. There was the firm conviction that quality could 
be wonderfully improved, especially in the packing of high- 
grade fruits and tomatoes. Large buyers of canned foods. 


like Mr. W. B. Timms, of Austin Nichols & Co.; Mr. Val- 
lette, of Francis H. Leggett & Co.: Mr. A. P. Williams, 
of R. C. Williams & Co., and Mr. Thursby, of Kemp, Day 
& Co., had in years gone by complained to Mr. Bogle of 
black specks and lacerated fruit, found especially in Bart- 
lett pears. 


Of course, the black specks, while objection- 
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able to the eye, were in reality carbonized sugar, which had 
come from the heat of the capping iron. The cloudy 
syrup and lacerated fruit were caused by crowding the 
fruit through the cap-hole and could not be avoided. Every 
conceivable method had been attempted by the Cobb Pre- 
serving Company to overcome these objectionable features 
without success, and the new Ams can appealed strongly 
to all familiar with the difficulties. The theory was cor- 
rect—the problem was to determine whether or not it was 
practical and whether losses first sustained could be cur- 
tailed or eliminated. ‘This took several years, and while 
results each season were less disastrous, still even as late 
as 1902 the proposition was still debatable, and in that 
year both Mr. Bogle and the writer’s brother, Mr. F. D. H. 
Cobb, were ready to abandon the sanitary can. The writer, 
however, earnestly pleaded for another trial of the new 
can, and this was decided upon, and with fairly successful 
results during the year 1903. Meanwhile machinery and 
methods were advancing, and by close co-operation with 
the Max Ams Machine Company and aided by the wise 
guidance of Mr. Bogle, we were making rapid strides. 
The possibilities toward improving quality in canned 
foods were apparent to all of us, and the writer was par- 
ticularly impressed with the advantages from the stand- 
point of cannery operation. Our waning faith in the sani- 
tary can had become revived, and canners generally were 
showing more or less skeptical interest in the Max Ams 
Machine Co. exhibit at each Canners’ Convention. 

The inside lacquered, or coated can, was first used in 
Europe, and in this country the first to use it was Max Ams 
for certain fish products, a patent having been issued to him 
in 1890. The Cobb Preserving Company made prelimi- 
nary experiments with the coated can for fruits in 1902 and 
1903, and in 1904 packed practically all of their red fruits 
in this style of container, as it was found that the color and 
flavor were greatly improved. In 1905 this type of can 
came into quite general use for red fruits, beets, etc., and 
was named by the writer “Sanitary Enamel-Lined Can.” 
Today, practically all red fruits, beets, etc., are packed in 
this can, 

The Cobb Preserving Company did not for several 
years contemplate making cans except for its own use, but 
at the request of Mr. Ams and largely as an accommoda- 
tion to him, several orders for cans were received and filled. 
So rapidly was the sanitary can gaining in favor that by 
1904 it was decided to organize a separate ing ond for 
the manufacture and sale of sanitary cans. The Sanitary 
Can Company was, therefore, organized early in 1904, and 
incorporated December 15th of the same year. The offi- 
cers of the Company were William Y. Bogle, President; 
Mr. F. D. H. Cobb, Vice-President; Mr. George W. Cobb, 
Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager. The officers 
of the company, together with Mr. Charles M. Ams, com- 
posed the Board of Directors. 

A large manufacturing building. which had formerly 
heen occupied by a shoe manufacturing concern, was pur- 
chased at Fairport, N. Y. The can-making business of 
the Cobb Preserving Company was sold to the new com- 
pany, and can-making in the new building was started in 
fuly, 1904. The first carload of cans manufactured 
was shipped to the Golden Gate Packing Company, San 
Jose, Cal. About eight million cans were manufactured 
and shipped during the season of 1904. 
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Interest in the sanitary can was increastng rapidly and 
business was expanding by leaps and bounds. In 1906 the 
Fairport plant was greatly enlarged and facilities increased. 
in 1907 a second plant was erected and equipped at Bridge- 
ion, N. J., and in the same year it was found advisable to 
commence operations in the Middle West and a building 
was leased and equipped at Indianapolis, Ind. This was 
eccupied for one year only, or until we had erected a mod- 
ern re-inforced concrete building in another part of the 
city. In the latter part of 1907 the Sanitary Can Company, 
Ltd., was organized, property purchased and a building 
crected at Niagara Falls, Ont. 

It is needless to state that such rapid development and 
expansion occasioned serious consideration from the finan- 
cial standpoint. In order to meet this the original Sanitary 
Can Company was reorganized and its capital stock in- 
creased to $1,000,000. This was accomplished in Janu- 
ary, 1908. In March, 1908, the Sanitary Can Company, 
with plants at Fairport, N. Y.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Bridge- 
ton, N. J., together with the Sanitary Can Company, Ltd., 
of Niagara Falls, Ont., were purchased by the American 
Can Company. The fact was duly announced to the trade 
in a statement to the effect that the business would be 
continued without change in management or policy. When 
the principal can company in America became sponsor, the 
sanitary can received great impetus. T’o the American Can 
Company, with its organization, manufacturing and me- 
chanical experience, and its distribution of plants, is due the 
perfection of the sanitary can and the popularity which 1t 
enjoys. The Max Ams Machine Company had experiment- 
ed with the principle, the Cobb Preserving Company had 
made the can by hand methods, the Sanitary Can Company 
by semi-automatic methods, but the American Can Com- 
pany was the first to establish it on the basis of automatic 
manufacture. 

Today practically all can manufacturers and all deal- 
ers in can-making machinery have caught the spirit, and 
good cans and excellent machinery can be obtained from 
many different sources. This changed condition, as con- 
trasted with the skepticism, the opposition and, indeed, the 
antagonism to the sanitary can, which existed only a few 
years back, is, to say the least significant. 

The sanitary can, sooner or later, was sure to arrive. 
The only question was—when and through what channels. 
Those channels proved to be the Max Ams Machine Com- 
pany, the Cobb Preserving Company, the Sanitary Can 
Company and the American Can Company. 

To Mr. Charles M. Ams should go the credit of hav- 
ing stuck so tenaciously to an idea. To Mr. Bogle the 
writer attributes the greatest share in the commercial suc- 
cess of the sanitary can: his executive ability, his genius as 
a financier, his grasp of the minutest details, would have 
crowned any business with success. 

The canning industry has made rapid progress during 
the past ten vears, and unquestionably the sanitary can has 
been one of the most potent factors. I have no predictions 
to make as to the final displacement of the Hole and Cap 
can by the Sanitary Can, each style of container has its 
peculiar advantages. I will, however, venture the opin- 
ion that the sanitary can will continue to show increased 
use commensurate with the expansion of the industry. - It 
stands on the firm foundation of better canned foods for 
the consumer at cheaper cost to the canner, 
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Some Brokers and Supplymen 


Left, top to bottom—PAUL PAVER, The J. M. Paver Co., Brokers, Chicago. S. F. LEONARD, Leonard Seed Co., 
Chicago. FRED. H. KNAPP, The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. Middle row—J. CECIL SMITH, Hanna 
& Smith, Brokers, Baltimore. THOS. J. MEEHAN, Broker, Baltimore. Right hand row—RALPH W. CRARY, Crary 


Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. J. C. LEONARD, Leonard Seed Co,, Chicago, OLIVER J. JOHNSON, Johnson. 
Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W, Va, 
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ution Of Solder 


By E. M. LANG, Jr. 


of E. M. Lang Company 


E hardly know how to speak of 
the rise and progress of the 
solder business in the United 
States without a personal ref- 
erence to our own business. 
The late E. M. Lang, the 
founder of this company, and 
the pioneer of the business, as 
we claim, began business for 
himself in 1859 with one small 
lathe to repair and manufac- 
ture dies for canners. ‘In 1860 
he began a series of costly ex- 

periments perfecting machinery for the manufacture of 

canners’ solder, and at last succeeded. In company with Mr. 

George Burnham, Jr., a silent partner, he organized the 

firm of E. M. Lang Co. In 1869 they had branch works 

in Baltimore and continued in business as manufacturers 
there until 1873, after which the firm had a salesroom 
there for several years. 

Mr. Lang, a pioneer in the movement, was compelled to 
invent at once his machinery and his process. Of course, at 
the present time there are very many solder manufacturers 
m the country, but we claim for the late head of this firm 
the honor of being a pioneer. The letters patent granted 
to Mr. Lang covered practically the entire range of the 
business. October oth, 1866, Mr. Lang was granted a pat- 
ent for an improved method of casting solder for canners. 
This patent covered the casting of solder in continuous bars 
or separate drops, and his process secured the mathematical 
correctness of the amount required, and thus obtained a 
limitation not known before. 

February 21st, 1871, he received a patent for the im- 
provement in casting solder wire, in which reference was 
made to the fact that he was already the grantee of letters 
patent for a machine for casting solder in drops or sticks. 
This was an improvement upon the old form of forcing 
the solder through holes in a metal plate. It was claimed 
that the flat wire produced bv this patent could be applied 
at a great saving of time and material in the soldering of 
covers and studs of cans for the preservation of fruit. 

In this claim Mr. Lang said: “The great superiority of 
my method lies in the rapidity of the operation, while the 
old process entailed waste of solder, more frequent heat- 
ing of irons and the less neat appearance of the can.” 

In 1874 a modification of this patent was obtained be- 
cause it was found more convenient to cut this wire into 
one-half or one-third of a circle. This machine was de- 
vised and the patent granted for a new article of manufac- 
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ture, termed Lang’s Segment Wire Solder, which was very 
extensively used. 

The reputation of Mr. Lang as an inventor and pioneer 
became widely known, and in 1876 Mr. G. H. Halburd, of 
California, invented the water process for the manufacture 
of solder-wire. Mr. Lang did not approve of tie change 
when consulted by him, and the process was never used tu 
any extent, as this process of pouring molten metal into 
water changed the nature of the metal. 

Until the capping machine came into general use the 
Jang patents constituted practically the generally received 
process for canners’ use. Norton Brothers, of Chicago, 
brought out the solder-hemmed cap. In their patent of June 
14, 1887, they said that they were aware of the previous pat- 
ents granted to Edward M. Lang for the solder wire loop 
or ring. However, under the Lang patents of 1871 tons 
of solder were made and shipped on sticks of the correct 
diameter for the circle of the can to be soldered. ‘Thus, for 
instance, Cutting & Co., of California, in correspondence 
with this firm, acknowledged that the ring solder saved 
33 1-3 per cent. over the old method of capping cans. 

We claim that Norton Bros. were very much indebted 
to us in making a success of their solder-hemmed cap, be- 
cause on April 23, 1887, prior to the issue of their patent 
of June 14, of the same year, we shipped to them a ma- 
chine of our manufacture, devised by Mr. Lang, for pro- 
ducing a ribbon solder, and showed them how to produce 
the ribbon solder used in the manufacture of solder-hemmed 
caps, and that Mr. Lang should have been, but did not be- 
come, a party to their patent of June 14, 1887. 

Our firm in 1902 reached the climax in the manufac- 
ture of Neverslip Wire Solder, a perfectly uniform wire, 
containing many advantages over anything yet produced. 
We are making solder our study. We made solder for the 
grandfathers of some of the present canned foods packers. 

The old-fashioned way of fifty years ago of casting 
solder in closed moulds into bars, then cutting them into 
drops, and also the employment of hydraulic pressure meth- 
ods cannot. we claim, compare with the modern Lang meth- 
ods of today. We contend that the great advancement 
made by our company is due to using first mineral metals, 
« fact which has made our solder famous. ; 

The present firm takes, of course, great pride in the 
fact that its founder was in so large a degree a pioneer in 
the solder line, and. therefore. in the world-wide business 
of the packing of food products of a perishable nature in 
hermetically sealed cans. 

The packing business was in its infancy when Mr. 
Lang began his career as a manufacturer of dies and of 
solder-making machinery, And it is with us a matter of 
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are the “great packers of today,” and were his customers 
then and are our customers now. 

We contend that, without disparaging any other per- 
son or firm engaged in our special line of business, we can 
claim that the history of the solder business since 1859 could 
be written by telling the story of the successive experiments 
made during a long period of years by the late Mr. Lang 
and by his associates and successors. We repeat, that in 
those days he was obliged to feel his way, and to invent 
processes and machines for their attainment. 

It would not have been possible for the canning busi- 
ness to have developed to its present enormous proportions 
without the machines invented by Mr. Lang and others. As 
in the case of the Lang drop solder machine, capable of 
producing 10,000 pounds of drop solder per day with one 
man. It is with pardonable pride, 


pride that the pioneer packers of that day of small things 


solder for solder hemmed caps from a wide sheet of rib- 
bon solder, 85 to 90 per cent. of the solder ribbon manu- 
factured was wasted. By our process (without waste of 
material) the great saving and economy to the consumer, 
consists in the automatic production which reduces 
the price and insures absolute uniformity and mathematical 
correctness of amount. 

We repeat that it would not be possible for any firm 
now in the business of solder manufacturing, in our judg- 
ment, to trace the business other than in the way we have 
tried to do from the day of small things to the present 
time, when the solder manufacturing business, as an ad- 
junct to the canning business, is of vast importance to the 
commerce of the age. Only by glancing backward over the 
history of a single firm, and as in our case a pioneer firm, 
can we see the gradual development of the trade. We can- 
not speak for other firms and 


as we believe, that we look back- 
ward to the past and find that our 


would not presume to. We re- 
joice in their success, because the 


founder, the late Mr. Lang, sup- 
plied exactly the article the grow- 
ing canning industry of the United 
States and of the world needed. 

Without this process and other 
processes along the same line the 
development of the canning indus- 
try of the world, now of such im- 
mense proportions and importance, 
would have been an utter impossi- 
bility. It is pleasant for us to recall 
the fact that Mr. Lang not only as- 
sisted in the development of the 
business here, but throughout the 
country, and if his firm was not the 
largest, it was a leader. May we be 
permitted to say that such is still 
our ambition. 

In 1907 mechanical perfection of 
the act was reached in produc- 
ing rings of solder for the manu- 
facture of solder hemmed caps 


field is large enough for all, but 
we know of our own business 
from the time when one man and 
one lathe, man and machine, con- 
stituted the firm and the manu- 
facturer. 

We repeat, there are larger 
manufacturers than ourselves, but 
we recall with pride the long and 
honorable career of Edward M. 
Lang, who, as a manufacturer and 
inventor and citizen, filled his 
place in the world long and well 
and served his generations faith- 
fully. 

We cordially invite our friends 
and competitors in the solder 
manufacturing line to speak from 
their standpoint of the business as 
we have spoken from ours. We 
will give to them the same cordial 
and fraternal reception we ask 
ourselves, from the trade and the 


without waste of material. In the 
former process of making rings of 


public, because we serve the same 
same trade. 


THe PIONEED 
Or THE 


SOLDER BUSINESS 


E. M. LANG, Sr. 
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A Successful Fortune Hunter 


By H. A DICKIE 


of The United States Prtg. & Litho. Co. 


R. FRANK N. BARRETT, that 
genial, earnest and indefatiga- 
ble editor of “The American 
Grocer,” not long after the en- 
actment of the Federal Food 
and Drugs ct, gave vent to 
this expressive and appropri- 
ate classic. 

*\ Label has power. It is 
either Truth or Falsehood. It 
works for Good or Evil. It 
has character. It pleases or 
offends. It makes or loses 


money. 

“Labels are either evangelists, proselytes, advocates, 
swindlers, missionaries, benefactors or wreckers, and in- 
evitably so, because a Label is somebody's idea fastened by 
ink, through the medium of a press, on a bit of paper, 
valueless until it is printed or embossed with the expression 
of its originator. 

“Millions upon millions of labels mean the repetition 
of an idea millions upon millions of times, during which it 
is scattered over a nation or the world. 

“Labels are missionaries, propagating sound doctrine 
cr untruth. They are fortune hunters, bringing success or 
defeat, according to the value of the idea promulgated.” 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, admittedly another indefatigable 
component of our social and economic system, may be re- 
lied upon to exploit and emphasize, doubtless with a cer- 
tain degrec of pride, the fact that while that large class of 
manufacturers who sought to maintain an undimmed repu 
tation for high quality, did always put out honest labels, the 
average label of today carries so much more character, truth 
and power than it once did, as to remove it almost entirely 
from Mr. Barrett’s uninviting class of possible evil-doers 
and wreckers and to firmly establish it, perhaps for all time 
to come, as his effcient missionary and successful fortune 
hunter. Thus elevated in its economic position, it attains 
greater importance than ever, for the reason that because 
of its higher character, the property rights involved in its 
creation and exploitation are all the more susceptible of 
greater enhancement, and consequently may be made infi- 
nitely more valuable: a greater intrinsic investment. 

When Mr. Arthur W. Brockway carved the phrase 
“All cans look alike; it’s the label that makes the differ- 
ence,” he thereby compressed into the fewest possible words 
a commercial axiom so striking as to compel recognition of 
the importance of the idea thus expressed. 

As startling as the mere assertion seems, instances may 
sasily be cited in which in some lines of trade, the label— 
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the trade-mark—for that, broadly speaking, is what the label 
really becomes, is worth a million dollars; yes, and more! 
For obvious reasons it is not the intention to here cite any 
of these instances, but without resort to any physical evi- 
dence the assertion may be welded into an actual truth in 
almost any reflective and comprehensive mind. 

Manifestly, if Mr. Barrett’s “idea”, fastened by ink 
on a bit of paper, is susceptible of being developed into a 
million dollars’ worth of commercial property, one of the 
most important duties that a manufacturer—a _ canner—- 
owes to himself is to give the greatest possible consideration 
te this subject by invoking the most expert knowledge and 
counsel obtainable thereon, and thus surround his property 
rights with every available safeguard and element of pro- 
tection. 

So important has become this subject; so meagre was 
the available information concerning existing unregistered 
labels, brands and trade-marks; so confused was the popu- 
lar understanding of existing rights and of protective pro- 
cedure, that’ one large label-producing concern inaugurated, 
a few years ago, a system of accumulating from all avail- 
able sources innumerable records of brand names and trade- 
marks for the purpose of rendering efficient aid in pre- 
venting the infringing of the brands of its patrons—trade- 
mark and brand name owners—and thus assist in the work 
of developing and protecting this most important class of 
industrial property. 

Let us for a moment turn from the label itself to the 
industry that produces it, and note how its progress com- 
pares with that of the great food conserving establishments 
of our country. 


Its Progress. 


The important features attending the development and 
progress of the printing and lithographing industry during 
the past forty years are synonymous with those that have 
attended the other more progressive industries, viz., an un- 
precedent increase in volume production, an equally extraor- 
dinary decline in prices and an interesting evolution in style 
and advance in art. Irrespective of the development and 
progress of such incidental modern industries as those pro- 
ducing automobiles, talking and moving picture machines 
and the expansion of the telephone and transportation sys- 
tems, and with the exception of those of copper, pig iron 
and steel, probably no industry has expanded in volume to 
as great an extent as has the art of printing in its various 
branches. The unprecedented activity in the fields of in- 
vention and manufacture has drawn upon the printer and 
lithographer as never before at an ever-increasing pace for 
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their ablest effort in the art of exploitation. ‘The result has 
been a phenomenal increase in the volume of literature and 
material produced, as well as a marked advance in its qual- 
ity. This work, in the main, has been the product of the 


fine color printing and lithographing establishments. 


While little exact information is readily available as to 
the annual production forty years ago of labels for the 
canned foods trade, it is closely estimated to have been 
only about one hundred and sixty million. Each decade has 
witnessed its increased and increasing production until to- 
day the quantity of labels and wrappers produced annu- 
ally for that trade is probably not less than one billion and 
four hundred millions. 

During the same period the printing and lithographing 
industry has increased at a still greater rate, and the de- 
duction is certain that this industry, on the whole, has 
more than kept pace with that of canned food pack- 
ing. ‘The evolution in the man- 
ner of packing and distributing 


In the seventies one pound tall salmon labels for the 
coast sold at about $5.00 per thousand, while two-pound 
and three-pound fruit and vegetable labels were sold in “the 
cradle of the industry” at proportionate rates, according 
to size. ‘Today the prices for the same quality, which is 
now the cheapest grade of label printing, range from 7oc. to 
$1.25 per thousand, according to size and the exact materia! 
employed. It will thus be seen that as consumption in- 
creased, prices declined as much as 75 per cent. from those 
originally prevailing. The prices here mentioned have no 
reference to the modern style of embossed work, the cost 
of which is higher, but any printer who could have pro- 
duced this higher quality in the seventies would have been 
obliged to charge correspondingly higher prices for his 
product. 

But while the features of quantity production and 
decline in values are of moment in that they index, as 
it were, the enormous’ expan- 
sion in industrial life that has 


to the consumer, all kinds of food 
products, the advent and wonder- 


proceeded all about us, it is the 


ful growth of the sale of package 
cereals, the increase in the popular 
demand for evaporated milk and 
soups and the marketing of all 
manner of merchandise in attrac- 
tive and convenient forms, together 
with the publicizing of these com- 
modities, have all contributed to the 
large increase noted in the indus- 
try, as a whole. 
Contemporaneously has come the 
gradual fall in prices. While the 
principles of printing were not ma- 
terially changed, the introduction 
of machines of double, triple and 
even quadruple capacity, has multi- 
plied the rapidity of manufacture, 
and thus reduced the labor cost per 
piece, and this, too, in the face of 
an average wage advance of at least 
fifty per cent., coupled with a ma- 
terial reduction in the hours of la- 
bor. The leading houses grind 


artistic advance of the generation 
that excites the greatest degree oi 
interest among the workers in the 
art. Irom the inception of print- 
ing its masters have taken an hon- 
orable pride in their work. Despite 
the axiom that “there is nothing 
new under the sun,” there is, at 
least, always a new way of present- 
ing a subject. The constant striv- 
ing for this new way on the part 
of the label printer, spurred as he 
has been by the pressure of com- 
mercial demands, dependent upon 
gratifying the higher artistic public 
taste, has wrought a revolution in 
the development of “copy” during 
the period under consideration, and 
especially during the last decade. 
Let commercial veterans revert in 
mind to the appearance, thirty years 
ago, of the average grocery shelves, 
and compare it with the appearance 
of the shelves of any of our high- 


9-25 


their own colors and manufacture 
other materials in the interest of il 


class grocery stores or departments 
} of today, and the striking contrast 


economy, while the decline in the 
cost of paper, like Hamlet in the 
play, has acted the conspicuous part. 
During the period under discussion 
the increase in the manufacture and 


consumption of paper has been at least tenfold, the present 


«wmual production of paper and cardboard for all purposes 
being estimated at eight billions four hundred and _ fifty- 
cight millions of pounds, while, owing to the general sub- 
stitution of wood pulp for rags, the great decline in the 
cost of the former, the radical change in the method of 
manufacture by the introduction of machines of enormous 
capacity and under the stress of insistent competition, the 
price of paper during the period has suffered an everage 
decline of 60 to 70 per cent., the decline in some grades 
heing even greater. But the average cost today is only 
about one-third of that prevailing in the seventies. The 
lowest prices were reached along in 1897, since which time 


the tendency has been upward, and trade authorities are 


now of the opinion that owing to natural causes and trade 
conditions, it is doubtful whether paper will again be as 


| cheap as it was at that time. 


~ 4 
= Lo 


between the old and the new is at 
once apparent. 

In the old were 
colors in Japanese, Mosaic, East- 
lake and what-not, often embel- 
lished with all manner of impossible creatures of lower 
animal life, conglomerate masses of color and excessive or- 
namentation. One would imagine that the designer had 
leagued with the ink man to use as much color as possible, 
utterly indifferent to consequences. In the new, this Bar- 
baric style is seen to have fallen a victim to the construc- 
tive efforts of artists and designers, in which simplicity and 
refinement are marked, the value of color harmony recog- 
nized, and in which also the strength of white grounds and 
the force of white paper itself have been given a better op- 
portunity to assert themselves. 


The modern style of embossed canned food labels or 
wrappers is a striking example of this evolution. Influenced 
by the popular demand for better things and appreciating 
the benefits to accrue, packers, with little hesitancy at the 
time of its introduction, paid double and triple the price 
of the now discredited style in order to dress their goods 
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GEO. W. DRAKE 
Secretary 
Iowa Canners 


CLINTON L. BAXTER 
President 
Maine Association 


HORACE F. WEBB 
Secretary 
Maine Association 


THE LABEL---Continued 


to gratify it. That the change was profitable to the pack- 
ers, notwithstanding the higher cost, may be inferred from 
the fact that the demand for this modernized work has, 
from its inception, steadily increased. The more attractive 
appearance has undoubtedly been the means of enliancing 
in popular estimation the real value of the product of the 
cannery, while the enormously increased demand for this 
style during recent years has invited such voracious com- 
petition from the label producers as to result in lowering 
the prices to and even below the prices prevailing a few 
years ago for the cheaper class of work. 

In the main, the elementary principle of label printing 
remains the same, namely, that involved in the flat-bed cyl- 
inder press, but the improvements that have been invented 
and installed from the days of the drum cylinder are many, 
all contributing to uniformity and perfection of product, 
greater press speed and consequently greatly increased pro- 
duction. While the rotary or web principle has been made 
to develop remarkable capacity in the publishing field, it has 


thus far been employed only in a limited way in producing 
the real label work of the country. Press engineers and 
masters in the art of printing are still bending their energies 
to the perfecting of machines of this type and are making 
such progress as to practically insure the eventual triumph 
of this principle for the production universally of the very 
finest grades of illuminated work. 

What is true of the artistic advance in label printing 
ix true also and in a still greater degree of those larger and 
more elaborate subjects that are produced by the various 
modern processes involving the principle of photo-lithogra- 
phy. So remarkable has been the progress in this particular 
field during the past few years that sketches, pastels and 
paintings are now so faithfully reproduced as to draw en- 
comiums from the artists themselves. Applying this higher 
art commercially, the publicizing today of a food product 
or other article of commerce may be done at small cost co- 
incidently with the circulating of a veritable work of art, 
and many advertisers of national prominence are keenly 
alive to this opportunity. 


A. R. HATFIELD 
Secretary 
New York Association 


R. B. GILLETTE 
President 
Missouri Valley Association 
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A. R. HUNT 
Treasurer 
New York Assn. 
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Prominent Supplymen 


Top row, left to right- CHAS. J. BROOKS, Pres. Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. THOMAS LESTER, U. S. Printing & 
Litho. Co. JOHN A HICKS, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. Middle row—ALEX. SLAYSMAN, Pres. Slaysman 
& Co,, Baltimore. OGDEN SELLS, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. Bottom row—W. H. SELLS, Peerless Husker Co., 
Buffalo. P. M. MINSTER, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa) WM. G. DOUGHERTY, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
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THD TRADE 


PAGES FROM 


THE TE4DE. QF BANTIMORE 
Why cap Longer by Old Methiods when | THE 


Cox’s Capper - TOMATO -:- PACKERS 
FILLS THE BILL. 


POWER MACHINE 
Without Squirting or Waste and Without Breaking the Tomatoes 
writ Saves Labor’ 
w It Saves Solder’ 
wit Never Jires! 
wit Never Strikes 
READ WHAT PROMINENT PACKERS SAT OF IT | 696 poy gupplien all the cans. Cans filled with perfect uniformity. Thie 
Quinton, New Jersey, November rst, 1887. | is a Scientific Machine,using air pressure instead of the old style Plunges. 
1. H. Cox & Co. Dear Sirs,—Having Capping Machine in a 
Mac hased of Lewiston Nov. 16, 1887 


Ranney Tomato Packer in our factory during the sea 


No Plunger. Unparalied speed. 
[Perfectly rfectly 
WILL FILL 30000 CANS PER DAY, 


—WITH ONE OPERATOR.— 


ipped COLLEGE CANNING WORKS. 

them in the highest terms to| 

FOGG & HIRES 


H.COX & CO. 
NO. 18 WATER ST. BRIDGETON, N. J. 


—— 


RANNEY & PHELPS, 


Lewiston. flinois, 


EISTORY THAT TELL THEIR OWN 


STORY 


THE TRADE. OF BALTIMORE 


MERRELL & SOULE’S 
Patent Process for Canning Sweet Corn. 


CORN STEAMER AND CAN FILLER. ‘The above cul shows s Reom os Patent Process Kettles. 
Traveling Motnter and Floor Tracks. As be sere the ar 


rt straight foe Ove man can handle 25.000 cane 
SEND Fc FOR LIST OF FACTORIES USING OUR PROCESS. 


factory that wiabes to pack fine goods 


MERRELL & “SOULES 1 machine wi th from the 

wuking pars ae erage! show he ctr which air te drop 
“The device Yor centering perfect, wards 
‘The plunger cabot gpring as to tbe cotters 


can be 
wore motion allowing to run faster if fed 
ill do_more work the Plonger Machioe 
The whole machine w very strongly constrocted and le « marvel of com 
sii the complication of aprings screws bolte, of all other 
part 
cuter stroag. and are of the best 
thie 


WILL NOT MASH AND WASTE THE CORN 


MERRELL & SOULB, - - SYRACUSE 


Reproduced From An Old Copy Of THE Canning TRADE 


MANUFACTURING -- COMPANY’S 


Cooker “and Filler. 


FOR COOKING AND FILLING CREEN CORN INTO THE CAN6, HOT. 


SEE LETTERS PATENT NO. 202,979, DATED APRIL 3oth, 1878.) 


The Only Corn S'rtiner on the market manufactured in Two Sinn. 


Special Notice. 


Ww call the attention of CANNERS to the date of our PATENT above and they can read- 
fly ese we antidate al other patents tor the COOKING of CORN or VEGETABLES by STEAM while in transit through 
——s chamber, filling same into cans, hot. We guarantee all purchasers of our machinery protection from suite 
ned by —— parties who are attempting to scare or intimidate buyers of our COOKERS. we caution 
ing any vomiar process that may in any way infringe upon our patent, asit will render them as well 

our patents and warn all who infringe op the same 


thing on the market, and r than 
can be any other of packing green corn. Thisis only COOKEX in the market manufactured in two 
IUustrated Catalogue and Prices of our COOKERS, ad: 


HEmINCWAY MANUFACTURING CO.,, syracuse, New York 
THE WARFIELD M’F’C. CO. saitimore. ma. 
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SHE TRADE. OF RALTIWVORE 
— 
GREEN CORN CUTTER (am 


Gaining im Faver and Endorsed 


Machine thet whale, ss band cutting. or oun set te out and AT AY 


THE WARFIELD-WIN TERS CAN DIPPING MACHINE. 
We are sol Manitacturers of 
WARTIELD'S 
GREEN CORN CUTTER 
GREEN CORN SILKEB. : States and the 
Can Dipping Machine, ae J the same. 
CAPPING MACHINE 
4 
but is endorsed by 
LEADING PACKERS 
Complete Peckiog Hon throughout the country 
THE CAPPING MACHINE. 


1 
WARFIELD §$North St. 


Bear min. be 


Manufactaring Co. 


oF 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


ow SEND for ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND TES 
TIMONIALS 


a 
lin 
: Price, $160.00, Net Cash. 
he BEST market 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| HISTORICAL “ADS” of | 
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Prominent Supplymen 


A. A. MORSE, Vice-Pres. WALTER J. PHELPS, Pres. : 
| Johnson-Morse Can Co. Wheeling, W. Va. Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
| 

ROBT. A. SINDALL, SAMUEL M. SINDALL, 


Junior Member A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. Senior Member A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md: 


SA 
VPRO LANNY ANNIN Ct | 
| 
| 
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O 
THER TRADE 


Supplymen Well Known 


Upper left—W ARREN DAVID OWEN, Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. Right—S. E. MORRAL, Morral Bros., 
Morral, O. Center—E. J. JUDGE, San Francisco, Cal, Lower left—CHAS. P. GUELF, J, B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, 


N, Y. Right—W. W. MORRAL, Morral Bros, 


ES 
a | 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY 


AS SHOWN BY 


FIFTH REGIMENT ARMORY 


The largest clear space, without pillar or post, in the country, 200x300 ft. Made famous through the 


holding of the Democratic National Convention, which nominated President Wilson 


MACHINERY HALL 


STATISTICAL DATA, Etc. 


THE PROGRAM 


: 


The Exhibitors Machinery 


NAME 
Acme Steel Goods Co 


ADDRESS 


Chicago, Il. 


New York, N. Y. 
Max Ams Machine Co. ......4.06.556 Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Petersburg, Va. 
The Baker-Shippee Mfg. Co.............. El Monte, Cal. 


Appomattox Box Shook Co 


NAME ADDRESS 
J. T. Lewis & Bros. Co Philadelphia, Pa. 


Livingston Seed Co 
McMeans & Tripp 
Morgan Machine Co 


Columbus, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Balto. Enameling & Novelty 


W. W. Barnard Co 
Boyle Can Co 
Brown, Boggs Co 


Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Il. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hamilton, Canada. 


Leonard Morrison Troy, N. Y. 
National Roofing Co. ................ Tonawanda, N. Y. 


E. W. Bliss Co 


3urden & Blakeslee 
3urt Machine Co 
The Calvert Litho. Co 


Chicago Solder Co 
Chisholm Scott Co 


Colbert Cang. Machy. Co 


BrooklIn, N. Y. 
altimore, Md. 
3altimore, Md. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Jaltimore, Md. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, II. 
Cadiz, O. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New England Box Co 


Nepper Machine Co..............; 


J. M. Paver Co 
Peerless Husker Co 
Perfect Bottle Cap Co 
The Phelps Can Co 
Pure Food Process Co 
Reeves Pulley Co 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co 
Right System, Inc 

A. K. Robins & Co 
Ruby Chemical Co 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Norma, N. J. 


Chicago, 
Suffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Columbus, O. 


Continental Can Co 
Coons-Mabbett Mfg. Co 
Crary Brokerage Co 
Delphi Engineering Co 


Chicago, Ill. 
Rochester, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Delphi, Ind. 


re Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co Brooklyn. N. Y. 
FF. W. Schmidt Pea Harvester Co..... New Holstein, Wis. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co.................St. Clair, Mich. 
Chicago, II. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


F. G. Dickerson 
Dunkley Company 


Simpson & Doeller 
Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Frank P. Souder 


Baltimore, Md. 


3altimore, Md. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


Dunston Lithograph Co 
Economic Machinery Co 


D. M. Ferry & Co 

J. B. Ford Co 

Garden City Laboratory 
Goodell Company 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Joseph F. Haller Co 
Frank Hamachek 

C. S. Harris & Co 
Hogg & Lytle, Ltd 
Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co 
Huntley Mfg. Co 

L. W. Hurff 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
......-Saginaw, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Chicago, III. 


Cleveland, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kewaunee, Wis. 
Rome, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sprague Cang. Machy. Co Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Automatic Machine Co Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Stevenson & Co Baltimore, Md. 
Utica, N. Y. 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Torris Wold & Co Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Bottlers’ Machinery Co Chicago, Ill. 

S 


U. 


. Printing & Litho. Co 
U. S. Smelting Works 


Cincinnati, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Impervious Sheet, Steel Co 


Galesburg, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co........... Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Lansing B. Warner 
Weller Mfg. Co 
Geo. F. Westcott 


Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, 


C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co 
Wm. S. Kern 

R. J. Kittredge & Co 
Fred H. Knapp Co 
Fred H. Knapp 

D. Landreth Seed Co 
E. M. Lang Co 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Chicago, II. 
Westminster, Md. 
Westminster, Md. 
Bristol, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Chicago, 


Columbus, O 
New York, N. Y. 
Western Paste & Gum Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Wheeling Can Co Wheeling, W. Va. 
Williams Sealing Corp Waterbury, N. Y. 
Milford, Conn. 
Worcester Salt Co....................New York, N. Y. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


HOLE AND 


AND 


SANITARY CANS 


No matter what style of can is used it is a matter of 
common business prudence to use the best made of the 
desired type. 

* ® * Service coupled with quality is an equal consideration. 
Service means ‘‘a whole lot’’ embracing as it does every 


detail co-incident with the handling of the business. 
It means prompt shipments—cans when you want them. 


Shortest mileage to your factory—low freight rates and 
quick time. 


A proper personal consideration of needs before and after 


‘ans are delivered. 


It is on the basis of quality and service that the 
American Can Company solicits your business. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 
Baltimore Rochester, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


SEE THESE HUSKERS AT 


BALTIMORE FEBRUARY 2nd to 7th, 1914 


A capacity of 
150 ears per 
minute. 


Two complete 
Huskers in one 
frame and one 
pulley only 
used for driv- 


ing. 


Over 1300used 
by 200 of the 
leading factor- 
ies in 1913. 


Capacity 75 
ears or more 


per minute. 


MODEL “F” PEERLESS 


The Husker that has won over 20 competitive tests held during the 1912 & 1913 Corn Seasons 


GET OUR CATALOG No. 8——-NOW READY 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 
78 TERRACE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE Cauning TRADE 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


We make a specialty of selected types and pure strains 
of all varieties of seeds used by the canning trade. Our 
facilities and immense stocks make us the unquestioned 
headquarters for our line of goods. If it’s anything of 


proven merit in seeds we have it. 


Correspondence [nvited. 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens 
Cambridge, - N. Y. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


MONOGRAM 


Lunch and Dining 
ROOM 


Moderate Prices 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


122 W. BALTIMORE ST. 


¥% block from cars that 


CONVENIENT TO HOTELS 


AND pass Convention Hall 


OF INTEREST ‘ BALTIMOR 


This is the Brand that sat- 
isfies the canner. Leonard’s 
Seeds are grown from selected 
Stocks in localities where the 
climate insures uniformity of 
type and permanency of char- 
acter. Our Peas are grown 
in Wisconsin, our Beans in 
Michigan, and other varieties 
in the localities best adapted 
to their proper growth. 

In this way the Leonard 
Standard is maintained. 


We have Peas, Spinach, Beet, Cucumber, Tomato, and all other 
Varieties of Canners Seeds 


We are booking orders now for Spot or Contract Business. 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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All sizes reduced to No. 3, 24 


Table No. | 


This table No. 1 gives the Annual Tomato Packs, in cases, of each important State, or groupe of 


These figures cover the years from 1891 


THE Canning TRADE 


ANNUAL TOMATO PACKS 


It is the only table of its kind in existance. 
For the years beginning 1906 and up to the present date, we refer you to = 121. 


states, and also the total Annual packs for the entire country. 


to 1905, both inclusive. 
cans to the case. 


‘STATES 1891 


1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 


NEW 95°, 833 862 692 


MARYLAND.. 977. 1742 1,417, 626 2,159,387 61 1,317,606 1,031,500 1,381, 989 I 1,918, 872 2,859,914 1,691,045 1,768,269 4,514,382 4,687,224 3,338,310 2 


INDIANA 341, 217 "282, 717 912, 435, 557 447, 283 587,579 1,020,415 827,413 629,536 420,082 992,686 989,081 1,166,664 
DELAWARE ..... 264,950 399, 125 280 934 362,319 450,409 545,551 381,124 212,723 750,670 
New Yorg..... 114,774 164, 378 150. 617 96,308 93.610 162,354 158,2c6 201,371 140,043 107,423 
99.950 = “178,247 150, 140 152,800 755 248, 519° 233,697 103, 847 314,660 
90,350 93 186,210 155,900 I 10.729 180, 874 146,844 168, 2II 133,000 3, 400 98,682 


va. & W. 98,360 


PENNSYLVANIA, 15,000 


KENTUCKY....... 10,000 
TENNESSEE...... 6,810 
"94,800 
MICHIGAN ....... 73.5¢6 
68,324 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON . 
COLORADO........ 12,600 
CALIFORNIA....... 218,311 230,943 


NEBRASKA ....... 26,900 


ARKANSAS...... 1 4, 500 


MASSACHUSETTS 10,000 


KANSAS ... ........ 50,700 


977,242 1,378,090 _ 756,041 686,490 519,813 810,219 871,349 815,102 411,150 739,345 592,670 515,823 
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> 67,125 87,830 49,830 119,517 135,293 298,27¢ 177,835 104,813 414,599 941,614 


21,099 10. 825 7,450 16 1900 42,216 76,010 


48,540 3.791 81,601 


30,893 13.700 10, S00 23, 600 27,600 32,220 26,125 16,500 62,249 


$6,373 91,641 61,437 119 505, 134,250 85,884. 98.500 18,180 51,657 


59,100 $9,238 20 650 21,384 -41;585 53.316 40,180 34,475 17,667 


110 


159,360 101,539 $2,965 65,0C0 75,561 144,115 102,48f 25,600 52,530 


000 46,000 34, 300 18,000 125,000 205,351 150,000 248,650 


359,336 373,68 


79,110 21,000 $5,500 67,125 45.142 38,580 30,500 47,900 5,000 


230, 450547 


222,913 233.259 183.317 208.642 297,48 508,340 $55,536 095,283 737.49 


32,950 13,710 8,070 9,800 21.600 = 16,174 13,550 1,400 3.352 


20,300 9,100 4.000 ‘9,700 


CONNECTICUT ... 14,400 


4,500 


N. CAROLINA ... 3,900 


GEORGIA ........ 3,000 


OTHER STATES.. ........ 


85,050 33,790 32, ee 16,805 25,075 20,010 2,500 20,000 
19,325 18,000 10,200 ......... 9,720 20,120 16,425 15,000 13,000 
2.900 9,736 2,750 31,258 53,580 58,300 33 312 6,000 
2,526 9,360 35,903 18,206 22,865 14,788 29,669 


TOTALS. 3,322,365 3,223.165 4,300,443 6,456,979 4,034,780 3,383,900 3.964.355 § 


652,249 7,154,923 5,495,043 4,268,211 9,282,812 10,157.615 8.516,546 5,505,516 
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THE Canning TRADE | 


The Sprague Canning Machinery Company’s Exhibit will occupy 
the entire Annex of the Convention Hall at Baltimore. 


THE S PRA G U E EXHIBIT 


AT 


CANNERS CONVENTION—BALTIMORE, 1914 


will be the largest and most Com.- 
prehensive Exhibit of machinery 


ever made, and will include 


Corn 
Complete — 
Lines Tomatoes 
Ketchup 
for and Fruit 


As well as many new Automatic Machines. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE 
New Machines in Operation—and get our Souvenir 


|| 


The Sprague Canning Machinery Company’s Exhibit will occupy 
the entire Annex of the Convention Hall at Baltimore. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


EPOCH MAKING EVOLUTION 


in the 
Packing Industry 
Enabling the Canner to Enter the Field 
of 
Glass Packed Foods 
at | 
Small Initial Cost 


Vegetables, Fruits, Meats, and Sea Foods 
Hermetically sealed in Glass Jars 


and 
Sterilized in a Retort 


At any required Temperature a 
by means of a 


The Pure Food Process Company’s 
Systems, Machine and Closures 


Easy to operate. Familiar Methods, Effective 
Write for Catalogue 


The Pure Food Process Company 


Garrett Building Baltimore, Maryland 
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CONVEYING SYSTEMS FOR CANNING PLANTS 


Drag and Apron Conveyors 


Double strand drag conveyor with steel ice chain. 


Maple apron conveyor with roller chain and steel track to 
carry corn, etc 


PURITY SYSTEM FOR TOMATOES 


(Patent Applied for) 
The most sanitary and economical system on the market. 


GREAT LABOR SAVER ALL STEEL 


OF 


BPR 
CBP 


rer 
Barre: 
tors” 


i 


; 
1 
is 


“194 


| 


WATER TANR — 


—_SORTERS — — Discwarce Revoiving — 
—_Brusnes. — \ 


| 


6 NG TA Conveyor — en SO 


SD 


—_Sorring Compartments — 


piving Tare 


— Travecing Tasie maceuror Ih sree. Siars — 
Spacing Br invemiocang Butte 


Look up our wire belt conveyors for canneries. 


Our new special catalogue No. C-24 with interesting tables and reproduction 
of conveying plans etc., sent upon request. 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS and MACHINISTS. Manufacturers of 
ELEVATING and CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Power Transmitting Appliances Complete Canners Equipments 


CHICAGO 
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THE Canning TRADE 4 


LANG’S CONTINUOUS EBVOLUTION 


Steel 
Can Capper 


Neverslip 
Solder 


The Solder 
that 
Does Things 


A Sure Seal 
Guaranteed 


Lang’s Neverslip Solder— 
The product of Orignal 
distinction. Just a little ; 
bit better than other 


WIRE SOLDERS 


stretch the earning ca= 
pacity of every 


DOLLAR INVESTED 


LANG’S NEVERSLIP CAP DROPPER 


The man who 
figures 
factory costs 
and 
NEVERSLIPS 
Recommends 
Lang’s Products 


Exhibit Space No. 164 

BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION 

LANG’S NEVERSLIP WIRE MACHINE LANG’S WIRE SPOOLER 


E. M. LANG COMPANY, Portland, Maine 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


CANNERS’ EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


RESULTS OF SIX YEARS OF CO-OPERATION 
Cash Saving, in excess of - - - $ 360,000.00 
Losses Paid, in excess of - - - $ 545,000.00 
Insurance, in force December Ist, 1913 - - $20,825,831.37 
Cash Assets, December 1, 1913 - - $ 294,537.80 


LARGE STRONG MATURE SAFE 


ee The Best Proposition For You 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated 
ATTORNEY 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR CANNERS’ EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman GEORGE G. BAILEY, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. ROACH L. A. SEARS T. HERBERT SHRIVER 
big LANSING B. WARNER, Secretary, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO CLEAN CLEAN 


There is always a right way to do everything. And the right way for a Canner to keep every- 
thing clean and sanitary is to use an article made to meet conditions with which he has to contend. 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


Those who use this material know that they can not only keep everything positively sanitary, but 
they can do it with the least effort and at the least expense. ‘ 


You appreciate this is saying a lot, but as the ‘‘Proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the 
test of Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is in the use. Every Canner knows the value as 
well as the necessity of sanitary conditions. To maintain such a standard of cleanliness is with 
some more of a problem than with others, as with some it is a contention with sourness, ferments, 
objectionable odors, etc., but it matters not what it is, Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is 
made to meet and cope with all conditions. 

To do this you readily imagine Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is not one of the 
every day washing materiale. Then when we tell you it contains neither soap, greases or oil, acids, 


preservatives, lye, or poisons, you know it really is different. And it must be different to do the 
work it is guaranteed te do. 


All claims for ‘‘Wyandotte’’ are always guaranteed and you may order from your supply 
dealer with this understanding. 


INDIAN IN CIRCLE If after a thorough trial you are not convinced that it is as represented 
you may return any unused portion and the trial will cost you nothing. 


Order from A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md., or The Brown, Boggs Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton. Ont., or write us. 


—- Ca THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE Warehouse Stock in all the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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Food 
Products 


—a good line of rapid sellers. Nearly two 


r Ham hundred products bear the famous triangle 
Nibby Me Neill € Libby 
Chicago. U.S.A 


trade mark and each one is a topnotcher in 
Goted ten its field. There’s profit and prestige in 
handling Libby goods—a well executed 
national advertising campaign is steadily 


increasing the present large demand. 


Plum Pudding California Asparagus 
Mince Meat California Fruits 
Jams and Jellies Spanish Olives 
Preserves Olive Oil 


Hawaiian Pineapple Pork and Beans 
Vienna Style Alaska Salmon Spaghetti 


Sausage 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, Chicago 


Beef Pork 
Libby, Chicas 


Veal 


Wafer Sliced Dried Ox Tongues 
Beef 


ncentrs' 
Tomato 
soup 


Tomato Soup 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| fea 1 | 
} 
| 22 | = 
} 
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WASHINGTON TIN 
PLATE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COKE 
TIN 
PLATES 


Annual Capacity: 


500,000 BASE BOXES 


Main Office and Works: 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


We make a specialty of all kinds of 
dies and 


Tin Can Machinery 


for the manufacture of every type of 
package including 

Packers Cans’ 

Double Seamed Cans 

Petroleum Cans 

Grease Cans 

Lard Pails 

Decorated Boxes 

Paper Packages 

Steel Drums 


We solicit your inquiries for this 
class of work, which will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


CHAS. LEFFLER & CO. 


Machinery for the 
PRESERVING TRADE 


POWER CORKERS, entirely automatic, for 
catsup bottles. POWERK CORKERS, hand feed, 
for wide mouth bottles, etc. BOTTLE RIN- 
SERS for power and hand use. 

POWER CORKERS, electrically or belt 
driven. 


ENGINES and 1Ck MACHINES 


THE VILTER MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1867 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


818 Clinton St. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


ANNUAL TOMATO PACKS: Table No. 2 


This Table No. 2 gives the Tomato Packs for each year, of each important state or group 
of states, and also the total annual packs for the entire country; the figures indicate CASES, not 
CANS. But all size cans used are reduced to the No. 3 size, 24 to the case. For figures prior 


to 1906, refer to Table No. 1 on page 113. 


STATES 1906 1907 1908 
Maryland ............ 3,209,953 5,294,253 4,716,000 
Delaware ............ 728,365 1,368,866 940,000 
New Jersey......... 545,628 914,844 651,000 
Va. and W. Va.... 102,537 1,070,409 607,000 
Indiana............... 1,469,167 1,172,095 1,126,000 
New York........... 274,798 217,695 369,000 
276,243 410,876 406,000 
Missouri............... 255,419 225,325 546,000 
Pennsylvania....... 84,169 106,888 | 
Kentucky............ 76,783 76,905 611,000 
59,290 
155,770 60,121 
Michigan ............. 17,160 50,000' 
Illinois 67.860 51,239 \ 
Minnesota............ 17,700 1,200 
| 
332,267 424,806 
Colorado 100,075 «60,107 \ 79,000 
California ............ 838,792 1,227,364 
Nebraska............. 4,438 5,600 | 
23,938 22,628; 182,000 


Other States......... 50,076 97,695 


TOTALS........ 9,074,965 12,920,185 11,479,000 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


4,609,000 3,675,000 3,908,000 6,350,000 6,280,000 
1,236,000 992,000 ~—-931,000 1,398,000 1,646,000 
944,000 519,000 570,000 799,000 883,000 
985,000 630,000 681,000 882,000 945,000 
852,000 537,000 806,000 792,000 ~—- 948,000 
298,000 118,000 193,000 490,000 487,900 
339,000 209,000 293,000 283,000 326,000 
244,000 350,000 120,000 435,000 128, 000 
223,000 164,000 ~— 380,000 387,000 
247,000 258,000 269,000 348,000 000 
930, 000 463,000 444,000 1,750,000 1,788,000 
77,000 116,000 46,000 115,000 —-:108,000 
10,984,000 8,031,000 8,449,000 14,022,000 14,206,000 


SEED REQUIRED TO PLANT AN ACRE 


The following list, giving the amount of seed of each 
required to plant an acre of ground, is based upon an aver- 
age, but the amount given is generally considered to be 
slightly more than sufficient, so that a thorough distribu- 
tion of seed may be had from the amount specified. It is 
always best to have on hand a little more than is actually 
needed, so as to meet difiiculties and resow spots which 
may be washed out by rain or destroyed in any manner. 


Kind of Seed. Quantity. 
Asparagus, in 12-inch drills...............6. 10 pounds 
Asparagus, planted 4 by 114 feet................ 6 plants 
Beans, bush, in drills 254 feet...........0005: 1% bushels 
leans, Carolina prolific, etc., 4 by 3 ft.......... 10 quarts 
12 pounds 
Cabbage, outside, for transplanting............ 14 ounces 
Celery, seed for transplanting.................. 8 ounces 


2 pounds 
Melons, water, in hills 8 by 8 ft................ 3 pounds 
2% pounds 
8 pounds 
Peas, in drills, short varieties................. 2 bushels 
Peas, in drills, tall varieties.................. 1% bushels 
4 quarts 
10 pounds 
Squash, bush in hills 4 by 4 ft................. 4 pounds 
Squash, running, in hills 8 by 8 ft.............. 3 pounds 
3 ounces 
Tomatoes, seed in hills 3 by 3 ft............... 10 ounces 
Tomatoes, plants per acre ...............4.- 2,800 plants 


We secured the above information, in piece-meal, dur- 
ing the past several years from authorities whom we con- 
sider verv reliable, but in order to make it even more cor- 
rect we have compared it with several seed catalogs, and. 
where differences of opinion were found, the average 
amount is given. 
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ANGLE STEEL 


CANNING FACTORY FURNITURE 


(The line of strength) 


The Construction that stands the test of time 


STEEL OFFICE 
and FACTORY 
CHAIR 


Hardwood Seat 


Made to wear 
well—look well. 
Very strong and 
rigid. All steel 
construction with 
concaved hard 
wood seat. Our 
specialturnedand 
polished foot— 
used equally well 
oncementand tile 
or polished wood 
floorsorlinoleum. 


Made in thrée 
sizes. 


NET PRICES 


No. 0—Height 16 inches..... $22.00 per doz. 
No. 10—Height 18 inches... 24.00 per doz. 
No. 20—Height 20 inches... 26.00 per doz. 


ALL STEEL STOOL 
(With Steel Seat) 


Construction 
Legs—high carbon angle 
steel, 44x%4x% in., mak- 
ing them very rigid and 
strong, Bottom of legs 
strong and smooth, allow- 
ing them to set level on 
the floor. 


Joints—Riveted. 


Stretchers—Flat steel, 
34 by 3/16 inch. 

Seat — Pressed Steel, 
highly finished enamel, 
12 in. diameter. 


Height Per Dozen 


No. 4 with back is our No. 44. Add $4.00 per dozen to price 
quoted above. 
We also make chairs and 
WE MAKE STOOLS OF ANY HEIGHT 
YOU MAY DESIRE 
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Increase Shop 
Efficiency! 
Save valuable time in handlin, 
tools and small parts 
MERCHANDISE OR 
TOOL TRUCK; OR 
SPOOL TRUCK 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Made with heavy galvanized 
sheet steel trays. Size inside of 
angles 31 by 3linches square and 
36 inches high overall. Braced 
as illustrated. Mounted on 
roller bearing casters. 
Trays are interchangeable. 


State height of trays required. 
Total weight about 100 pounds each, 


Net Price $10.00 Each 


Other styles and sizes shown in catalog 


Truck No. 331 


This is our Improved Modern Factory 


Steel Stool 


Made with High Carbon Angle Steel Legs and Frame 

No. 11 has a 13-inch hardwood seat, and the entire framework is 
nicely finished in dark green enamel. The 
backs are double braced and adjustable 
with a simple motion they can be raised 
from 10 to 16 inches. 

NET PRICES. 

Height Per doz. Height Per doz. 


20 In...---+ $16.00 26 In.....-- $17.50 
22 In.....-- 16.50 28 In....... 18.00 
24 In...---- 17.00 30 In.....-- 18.50 


No. 44 is same but has an all steel 12-inch 
seat, makiug an entire all steel fire-proof 
stool. No. 4 is No. 44 but without back. 
Cost less than No. 11. 

No. 1L without back, is our No.1. Deduct 
#4 per doz. from price quoted above. 

Ask for quantity discounts. 


No. 11 Stoo) 


USE 
ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 


The best value for 


the money spent. 


MADE TO FULFILL ALL REQUIREMENTS 


Catalogue on application. 
One price Net to the packer. 


The Angle Steel Stool Co. 


OTSEGO, MICH. 


S. 0. RANDALL’S SON, BALTIMORE 
Representative for 
BALTIMORE AND MARYLAND 
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CABLE ADDRESS 


Tue J. M. Paver Company ani. 


ADDRESS ALL 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS TO 32 RIVER STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
326 RIVER STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 2, 1914. 


TO THE TRADE: - 


After all it's quality that counts. Quality of service 
as well. Applicable to the Canned Foods Brokerage business as to any 


other line of commercial endeavor. 


The quality of service offered by our Company measures 
up to the highest business standards. Our experienced and efficient 
Selling Force is of a size to adequately handle the trade and to 


increase our power of distribution. 


In 1914 we will not be content with merely increasing 


our business or holding to the accomplishments of the past but intend 


that there shall be established yet higher standards of efficiency 
and of service, in keeping with a business in the vanguard of the 


Country's Canned Foods Brokerage Institutions. 


We remain, 


Yours respectfully, 


The J. M. PAVER COMPANY, 


per 
Paul W. Paver. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


THE FRANK HAMACHEK 


The Master 
of Economy 
in Feeding 


Patented 
U. S., Canada 
and France 


With Distributor 


A 
PEA CANNER’S 
NECESSITY 


Why Ideal Viner Feeders Should Appeal to You 


IDEAL Viner Feeders are the only machines 
that thoroughly seperate the vines and feed them 
correctly (they do it better than four men could) and 
because of this, they secure many savings for the 
user that cannot be secured in any other way. They 
save many peas that would otherwise pass through 
the viners unhulled, prevent the cracking and 
damaging of many peas during the hulling process, 
save the most tender peas (which improve the qual- 


ity of the pack) and materially increase the capacity 
of the viners. Besides this, they save a very depend- 
able man to each machine installed. These savings 
are so large that it is not uncommon to hear a user 
say that our feeders paid for themselves during the 
first season’s use. But, remember IDEAL VINER 
FEEDERS are the only machines or method of 
feeding that will seperate the vines thoroughly 
enough and feed them properly, to secure these 
large savings. 


917 Ideal Feeders Were In Use During 1913 


Write for Our 1914 Catalogue Now 


and 


Visit Our Exhibit at Baltimore 


FRANK HAMACHEK, 


ESTABLISHED 


1880 


Kewaunee, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Manufacturers and Agents for Canada. 
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IDEAL VINER FEEDERS 


Without Distributor 


Cheaper in 
First Cost 


PATENTED 


For those Pea Canners who might think that separation of the vines by a feeder is not necessary, or 
who desire to install Viner Feeders with only the saving of a man to each machine in view, we are pleased 
to announce that we can furnish Ideal Viner Feeders without Distributors, at a considerable saving in first 
cost over our regular machines. The distributors can be attached at any later date. 

We guarantee these machines to feed vines into viners fully as fast and to obtain equal or better results, 
than when the viners are fed by a man or with any other Viner Feeder, except the Hamachek Ideal with 
Distributor. 


READ WHAT A USER SAYS: 


‘*‘We used 49 of your Viner Feeders this year without the distributors, and they gave us excellent ser- 
vice. Of course. they do not work quite so well without the distributors as with, but they are a good feeder 
for the price.”’ 

From GRAFTON JOHNSON, Greenwood, Indiana. 
IDEAL CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Tools operating a compound leverage principle to draw together the opened and worn links of detach- 
able chain belt, so as to again make the chains of correct length. No user of detachable chain should be 
without one or more of these adjusters. Over 1,500 in use at canneries. 


Viset Our Exhibit At The Baltemore Convention. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wis. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Manufacturers and Agents for Canada. 
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Manufactured only by us. 


IT LEADS IN 

{ Efficiency High Percentage Husked 

; Economy of Operation 

oe Construction Low Percentage of Waste 
os IT’S THERE ALL THE TIME 


Call at our Booth at the Baltimore Convention. See the TH a N 


machine at work. Compare it with others. Examine its Leave 
steel rolls. Note its simplicity of design. Put it to any 

test you wish. See whether it will do what others fail Your 
in. Ask it to husk without butting. Order 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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I Relieve Worry and Anxiety. 

I do not fill files with Complaints. 

I Save for You the Money You Make. 
I and my Contents stay Sold. 


I fulfill my Mission. 
I am the 


WHEELING CAN 


MADE BY THE 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President A. A. MORSE, Vice-President 
” _ WHEELING CAN COMPANY, - - Wheeling, W. Va. 
Successors tO: cross CAN COMPANY, La Cross, Wis. 
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WOOD TANKS 


CEDAR 
cypress 
on 
YELLOW 
PINE 


All Shapes and Sizes 


FOR 


Canners and Packers 


G. WOOLFORO WOOD TANK MFG, CO. 


1429 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, - = =~ PA. 


The Freedom of our Booth 
Is Extended to You 


CANNERS’ CONVENTION 
Held in Baltimore Beginning Week 
of February 2nd, 1914 


Drop in and let us tell you about 


“The Last Word in Sanitation” 


West Disinfecting Company 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


12 East 42d Street NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE BEST CONDENSED MILK 
ACCURATE FRICTION TOP 
RELIABLE WAX TOP 


Our modern facilities give us suffi- 
cient capacity to take care of all 
RUSH orders in the quickest pos- 
sible time. There is no order too 
large for us—neither is there an 
order too small; and our prices are 
always as low as the lowest—cans 
as goodasthe best. Wespecialize 


on packers’ standard cans. 


SHIPPED SAME DAY ORDERED 


SECOND TO NONE 
SPECIALLY MADE FOR SPECIALTIES 


128 


VEGETABLE | 
OYSTER 
FRUIT 
ETC 


BOYLE 
CAN 


COMPANY 


We make special cans for all 
purposes and in all quantities. 
Get our full line of information 
before closing any contracts. Our 
experienced sales force insures 
you every consideration and the 


most careful attention. 


BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 
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CORN PACK OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1905 TO 1913, INCLUSIVE 


Figured 24 Cans to the Case 


STATE. 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1912 
1,963,617 1,243,106 1,319,525 856,000 1,134,000 2,627,000 2,771,000 2,438,000 
lowa 2,557,104 1,815,900 1,248,725 1,085,000 902,000 1,720,000 2,744,000 2,961,000 
1,348,751 939,698 1,090,624 970,000 1,545,000 801,000 
1,140,631 648,796 361,560 933,000 677,000 -936,000 1,412,000 1,376,000 
1,583,909 1,422,012 659,391 620,000 634,000 1,145,000 1,700,000 1,099,000 


Maryland 
(Includes Va.).. 1,676,240 1,058,492 875,506 


Wisconsin: .... 443.055 441,711 169,120 343,000 422,000 222,000 351,000 519,000 
1,025,606 621,433 380,778 301,000 405,000 746,000 796,000 1,235,000 
Minnesota .......... 272,000 190,933 123,945 124,000 78.000 200,000 301,000 321,000 
ee 145,152 119,300 68,300 
95.300 110,040 75,000 \ 246,000 240,000 443,000 777,000 658,000 


Vermont (Included in 


Maine until 1909).. 


Pennsylvania 220,022 199,920 68,570 


53,887 32,819 23.400 ~=States, after 1907 

All Other States.... 5.231 12,400 7,000 296,000 165,000 167.000 267,000 274,000 
TOTALS  ......12,523,.778 9,136,959 6,653,744 6,779,000 5,787,000 10,063,000 14,301,000 13,109,000 


PEA PACK OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1906 TO 1913 INCLUSIVE 
Figured No. 2 Cans, 24 to the Case 


STATES. 1906 1907 1go8 1909 1910 19Ll 1912 1913 
1,409,497 1,507,710 2,200,000 1,878,000 1,086,000 1,520,000 2,658,000 3,348,000 
1,314,832 1,509,997 1,325,000 1,378,000 1,356,000 1,145,000 1,514,000 2,252,000 
en 304,085 700,972 492,000 447,000 22,000 323,000 760,000 830,000 
342,901 578,000 =9492,000 373,000 261,000 259,000 323,000 419,000 
Maryiamd 333.590 468,073 343,000 226,000 200,000 305,000 380,000 318,000 
New Jersey ......... 125,931 149,900 101,000 125,000 
46,990 141,036 110,000 107,000 299,000 192,000 270,000 173,000 
Oklahoma ........-- 

Oregon 

289,272 347,788 263,000 343.000 205,000 350,000 848,000 816,000 

Pennsylvania ....... \ 

California (not com- 

piled 1910)....... 

Minnesota .......... 

Virginia 

All Other States..... 270,000 19,807 52,000 38,000 138,000 150,000 278,000 271,000 


4,574,608 5,885,064 5.577.000 5,028,000 4,137,000 4,372,000 7,307,000 8,770,000 


1913 


1,330,000 
$84,000 
650,009 
984,009 
393 


,023,000 


377,000 
785,000 
188,000 


466,000 


203,000 


to 


83,000 


7 
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Seed Booth 


Landreths’ 


All Canners attending the Baltimore Convention are earnestly asked to make Landreths’ 
Booth their headquarters—to hang up their coats—plenty of pegs,—to leave their packages there. 


Canners are asked to make Landreths’ Booth their place of meeting their friends. 


It is the Baltimore Office of the 


RED ROCK CLUB 


Will you not join it. 
Get in the swim. 


Landreths’ salesmen 
will not talk Seeds all the 
time. They won’t press 
you to buy, but they will be 
much pleased if you will 
grant them a few moments 
that they may tell you why 
Landreths’ Seeds are un- 
excelled. 


Landreths’ Seed sales- 
men you will at once per- 


We have the following spot Seeds to 
offer in variety: 


Peas, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Beans, Cucumber, Spinach, 
Corn, - Beet, Squash, 


Dwarf Lima Beans. 

We call special attention to our Seed stocks 
of Tomatoes—all varieties used by Canners or 
Catsup Makers being grown on the Landreths’ 
Bloomsdale Farms. We do not purchase an 
ounce of American Canning House stock 
bought by many Seedsmen at 20 cents a pound, 
nor do we use French Canning House Seed, 
which is sold at 7 cents a pound. 


Landreths’ Red Rock Tomato is the best, 
ever offered to Canners and Catsup Makers. 
The crop of 1913 was better than ever. 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms 


FOUNDED 1784 


ceive know their business, 
know Seeds, species, vari- 
eties, values, comparative 
values, and much else 
which Seed salesmen should 
know. We do not say you 
positively will learn some- 
thing by talking to them, 
but you may learn a little. 
Just try it on. It will not 
cost you a cent. They will 
be there to talk to you. 
You talk to them. It is 
their business to talk to you. 


CROP 19014 


Before placing any orders for delivery after 
harvest 1914, write us stating kinds and quan- 
tities of anything you want and allow us to 
quote you, or call at our Booth at the Con- 
vention. 


We especially call your attention to 


Canada-Grown Alaska Peas 


grown by us in Canada from specially selected 
pedigree stock which is absolutely pure and 
absolutely unsurpassed in America. 

Canada grown Alaskas are very superior to 
many stocks grown elsewhere, being earlier, 
more uniform, far better bred, and altogether 
they will be found more profitable. 


D. Landreth Seed Co. 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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THE SEAL OF SAFETY 


Ams No. 98-AT. Double Seamer 
AUTOMATIC TURRET 


The latest development and improvements in can seaming 
machinery will be found in this new model No. 98-AT. 
(automatic turret). 


This machine is very simple and complete and will seal 
more than 2000 cans per hour. 


It has had a thorough ‘“‘tryout’’ and will stand the most 
rigorous tests. 


No complicated mechanism to get out of order. All parts 
interchangeable. Lubricating system good. 


Automatic feed mechanism entirely independent of the 
seaming mechanism, which eliminates timing of the parts. 
The machine may be taken apart and reassembled regardless 
of the position of the seaming head and feed. A VERY 
IMPORTANT AND SPECIAL FEATURE, NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DOUBLE SEAMER. 


Ams famous eccentric seaming head with ready adjusted 
seaming ring on all of our double seamers assure a tight and 
perfect seam. 


This seamer may be used for all kinds of round cans. 


Patent Pending 
No. 98—AT. DOUBLE SEAMER 


Ams No. 29-B Gang Slitter—Positively true 


This Gang Slitter is rigid in construction on 
account of the entire frame with housing being 
of one casting. 
Cutter shaft made of the best hammered 
steel, 3 inches diameter, accurately ground the 
entire length through extra long bush bearings. 
The side movements of the shafts are 
taken up by ball thrust bearings and set screws 
in center of shaft. oe 5 
The automatic feed bar is controlled by fric- 
tion drive, thus enabling the feed bar to be 
stopped at any point. 
The construction of the legs is such that 
all unevenness of the floor is overcome by a 
three point bearing. 
Double edge cutters, grinding attachment. 
Slits absolutely true. 
It will pay you to get full details on all 
Ams machinery for the cannery. No. 29-B GANG SLITTER 


Max Ams Machine Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 
COAST AGENTS—BERGER & CARTER CO., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES AND SEATTLE 
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Green Pea Machinery 


Give the Best Results. Simple in Operation. Light Running. 


“CLIPPER” Green Pea Cleaners in many 
sizes and styles; Sanitary Metal Top Picking 
Tables; Endless Rubber Belt Tables; In- 
dividual Picking Tables with Rubber Belt; 
Giant Viner Feeders, Hopper Trucks, Can 
Markers, Conveyors, etc. 


Write for Circulars and Prices 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


vate 


SAGHIVAW, MICH. 


ROLLER BEARING VINER 


, VENTILATED HOPPER TRUCK 
MANUFACTURED ball For Green Peas and 


SAGINAW, 


“GIANT” 


FEEDER 
Net Price $125.00 WIDE, ENDLESS 
BELT, PICKING 
TABLES 
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SURE SEE OUR 
CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


We will show 


COMPLETE 
LINES 


of Machinery 
for 
Large 


or 
Small 
Canners 


Closed Retort 


Queen Anne 
Corn Cooker 
King Tomato Filler Steam Hoist (Crane) 
Manufacturers of CANNING MACHINERY ’ Baltimore, Md. 
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BOYER” CANS 


HAVE NO EQUAL 


They are heavier than others. 
Stronger, with fewer Leaks. 
The cleanest ever produced. 


OPEN TOP (SANITARY) CANS OF 
FINEST QUALITY 


Latest Improved Closing Machines 


Favorable Terms Satisfaction Assured 
ALSO 


PACKERS’ CANS—all sizes up to No. 10 


INCLUDING JERSEYS AND NO. 2%2. 


SOLDER HEMMED CAPS 


PERFECTLY MADE WITH SOLID RINGS 0F GOOD SOLDER, AND PLENTY OF IT. 


Also Friction Top Cans for 


OYSTERS, CRAB MEAT, SYRUP, Etc., and WAX TOPS. 


FINE EQUIPMENT AND LARGE CAPACITY. BEST SHIPPING FACILITIES, 
RAIL*OAD SWITCH AND WATER. 


We Solicit Your Orders and Guarantee Satisfaction 


2327 Boston Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FOR 


CANNED FOODS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


BRANCH OFFICES, MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY, 


CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 


ANOS 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Syracuse Chicago New York Baltimore Canonsburg 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS: 


We invite your especial attention to our Exhibit at the National 
Convention, to be held at Baltimore in February, of our Latest Improv- 


ed High Speed Automatic Closing Machines, which are readily inter- 


changeable for the closing of different sizes of Open Top Cans. 


These are the only machines now on the market containing all of 


these very important features. 


We will be very glad to have you give our machines your most 


critical inspection. 
Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. Inc. 


T. G. Cranwell, President. 
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ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


CANADA 


COLORADO 


CONNE CT/CUT 


DELAWARE 
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FLORIDA 
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HAWAII 
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/‘NOIANA 
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MARYLAND 
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MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


SUSSISSIPPI 


IN 


NEBRASHA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW 
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19 
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N CAROLINA 


N DAKOTA 


OALAHOMA 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PHODE /SLANDO 


“ts 


S.CAROL/NA 


S. DAHOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


W/PG/N/A 


sin 


WASHINGTON 


WV/RG/NIA 


WISCONSIN 


8. COLUMBIA 


sis 


q 


In the above table we give the dates on which the various articles packed mature and come upon the market in sufficient quantities to 
warrant beginning of packing. In each case more than two sources of information have been consulted and we have taken the average date. 
Some of the States are not entirely complete, but all the articles mentioned are not packed in all the States, hence some blank spaces. 

The month and the date are given in figures. For instance April 10th, is written in the table--""4/10", because April is the 4th 


month of the year. 
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A DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS 


Bliss Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


A FIRST-CLASS PAYING INVESTMENT 


NOT A SPECULATION 
ITS OPERATION DURING THE 1913 SEASON PROVED IT A COMPLETE SUCCESS 


We build the complete line of machines for Sanitary 
Cans. In every machine will be found incorporated the three 
great essentials—correct design, rigid construction and ab- 
solute dependability. 


Our close co-operation with leading can manufacturers 
in America and Europe assures you machinery which meets 
the most exacting requirements from the practical operating 
standpoint. 

Bliss Sanitary Can Machinery has for years been in 
operation in Can Factories. It has been tried and tested, and 
has made good in actual operation. 


Bliss Sanitary Can Machinery is a fully developed line 
of machines without ‘“*kinks’’. Machinery plus experience. 
EVERY DETAIL IS THE RESULT OF PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE—‘‘know how’’--something that cannot be 
gained in a day or a month or a year. 


In considering the installation of any machine or 
machines get the facts. Write us, and state clearly your 
exact requirements. Catalog 14T on request. 
RESULTS—tThat’s the proof we offer. 


Builders of the Complete Line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 25 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 


4 e Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity 
Stiles-Morse Co. 565 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Wells and Patapsco Sts. 


Baltimore, = Maryland 


We manufacture the following 
line of 


CANNING MACHINERY 
PEA GRADERS 
“Perfection” Power Cranes 
HAND CRANES 

CRANE FIXTURES 

PEA HULLERS 

PEA FILLERS and BRINERS 
“Cyclone” PULP MACHINE 
PULP FINISHING MACHINE 


CONTINUOUS STEAM 
EXHAUST BOXES 


PINEAPPLE GRATERS 
PROCESS KETTLES 
CRATES 

CAPPING STEELS 
PEACH PARERS 


FRICTION CLUTCH 
PULLEYS 


“DEACON” CAN OPENERS 
PITTING SPOONS 


and 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


**Genuine’’ Bucklin 
Cyclone Pulp Machine 


Deacon Can Opener 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Wells and Patapsco Sts. 


Baltimore, = Maryland 


Friction Clutch Pulley 


WE WILL EXHIBIT AT THE BALTIMORE See 
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t 
‘Perfection’? Power Crane 
Pitting Spoon 
tip 
3 
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The above cut illustrates our latest improved model Lock Seam Body Forming Machine, with side seam soldering attachment, and can be fitted with 
attachments for locking and forming either round, square, oval or rectangular can bodies. 
1as been our aim and ambition to build and market a perfect machine for forming the bodies of tin cans, and with the improvements we have 
made from time to time, we feel that we have reached the acme of perfection and that this machine is far superior to any other on the market. 
he expansion horn is secured to a slide, and at every blow of the hammer it is driven flat upon the anvil block; this insures a straight edge, a 
regular diameter on each end and a perfectly fitting body for the tops and bottoms, the saving of a large quantity of solder in floating on the ends and 
“ also enables the heading machine to do satisfactory work. And, if desired, the crimping machine can be eliminated. 
; In the construction of this machine nothing but the very best material is used and, together with skilled workmen and original mechanical ideas, 
produces a simple, durable and mechanically perfect machine in every respect. Easily and quickly changed for forming various size bodies and when 
: operated even up to a speed of 120 revolutions per minute is practically noiseless. 
-s The capacity of the machine is 60,000 perfect formed bodies in ten hours. 
Protected by U. S. Patents issued under dates November 19, 1901; June 20, 1905; and free from any infringements. 


Weight about 4550 Ibs. Floor Space 
9 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
| 
J 


The above cut represents the Latest Improved Can End Soldering Machine, using wire solder. 

This machine is fitted with a wire solder feed, which feeds on the preheated revolving can at six equally divided points, a minimum quantity of 
solder, which insures an even flow of solder around the entire cireumference of the can, and produces on both the outside and inside of the ean a clean, 
finished article. The cans are conveyed by an underneath chain, which enables the attendant to easily remove them from the machine, should occasion require it. 

The soldering tubes are self cooling, and when not in use can be removed from the flame or burner by a hand lever. 
The cooling belt is placed underneath the machine, which reduces floor space at least 20 feet. 

The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co.’s patent gasoline burners are used on the machine for gasoline gas. These burners give a uniform heat, and can be | 
adjusted to a needle point. For artificial gas the ordinary perforated burner is used. ‘ 

The capacity of the machine is 80,000 completed cans per day of ten hours. Amount solder used per 1000 No. 3 cans, 5% to 6 Ibs. 

Price furnished on application. Patent to be applied for. 


STEVEN SO N & CO. 601-7 S. Caroline Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MAKERS OF STUD-HOLE AND SANITARY CAN MACHINERY 
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MONITOR PEA GRADER 


a Five (or less) commercially perfect grades of 
MONITOR PEA CLEANER MONITOR PEA ELEVATOR peas. A saving in small peas that are lost by all 
Small floor space and small power re- Handles peas without bruising. other graders. Soft, tender peas handled without 
quired—saves 40 to 75 per cent. of hand A big labor saver. The most durable bruising. Used by a majority of our packers of 
picking. A perfect, large capacity machine. and best fitted elevator made. fancy grades. 
MONITOR PEA BLANCHER 


Enormous capacity—by far the easiest action, best regu- 
lated blancher. Easy to operate. Responds instantly to any 
change in blanching time. Positively no injury to the peas. 


MONITOR PICKING TABLE 


Heavy construction and superior appointments through- 
out. A handy outfit for every canner. 


Green Pea 
PRAY 
- wi hi 
Assuming that the careful buyer who is about to pur- 
: abtianeoon chase Pea Machinerv wants equipment equal to that 
PEA of at least 90% of the best equipped Pea Canneries, 
4. three machines in one—washes, also separates. skins anc we have no hesitancy in saying he must come to us— 
splits—and is a splendid cooler. Gentle action, thor h work, : ” 
perfect regulation and large capacity” with ile power or Monitors being used by 90% of our leading Green : : 
attention. Pea Packers. Ours is the line of Pea Machinery that = 
leads in every desirable feature. Get acquainted 
with it. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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“MORRAL” 
Single 


90 ears a minute 


World’s Fastest Huskers 


Automatically remove the butt, husk, and‘silk 


As the holder of all speed records for 1912 and 1913, so will it be again this year—in speed our ‘‘Single’’ at 90 ears and our 
‘‘Double’’ at 180 cars a minute exceeds by 25% any other mechanical husker. For clean, uniform work, simplified operations and 
economy from every view point, either of these ‘‘Morrals’’ will perform faster, better and cheaper combined butting, husking 
and silking than any other machine you can buy. And again, these quiet running, mechanically perfect, automatic ‘‘Morrals’’ 


will stand up and deliver this phenominal work we claim and guarantee, not only this season but the next and many more 
besides. Hear the *‘Morral’’ story—it’s a good one. 


Double —— 


180 ears a minute 
Made by 


MORRAL BROS. | 
MORRAL, O. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Pure goods—at less cost 


‘*“MONITOR-THOMAS”’ SANITARY WASHER AND SCALDER 


Handling Tomatoes direct from the grower; they are first sorted at intake end, then washed, 
scalded and cooled in a series of operations that are sanitary in the full sense of the word. 
Tomatoes pass the several operations without being moved; no bruising, dead ripe stock 
washed and scalded without injury. Steam and water used but once, no dirt or filth can 
reach the tomatoes—sanitation. Big capacity, simplified operations, small power and 
practically no upkeep costs are its best features. This outfit has revolutionized washing 
and scalding in scores of canneries— mostly big, modernly equipped plants—sanitation has 
cost them nothing, this machine paying for itself quickly. 


MFG.COMPANY, 
SILVER CREEK.NY. 


The maximum in sanitary peeling and preparing work—systematic procedure which over- 
comes the confusion and disorder that otherwise must prevail in the peeling and preparing 
room. With less floor space—and with less labor, more ani better goods are put ont 
—a net saving which soon pays for the outfit. Tomato Packers, Fruit and Vegetable 
Canners should consider this outfit—let us post you on its good features and its saving 
to you. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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MONITOR! 


MONITOR STRING BEAN CUTTER 


Neat, even work—a decided improvement in 
the appearance of your beans. A durable, edsily 
adjusted cutter—capacity 25,000, or more cans. 10 
hours. 


MONITOR STRING BEAN FILLER 

A great labor saver for either sanitary or standard 
cans. The softest blanched stock put into the cans 
without injury— "The beans look better when the cans 


are opened”’—Very little power, care or attention. Will 
last for years, 


they give you= 


String Bean 
Machinery 


MONITOR STRING BEAN GRADER 
The only automatic bean grader. Scientific, 
accurate work. The choicest beans, the “rat tails” 
are not lost with this machine—a feature that places 
it in a class by itself. Use this machine and your 
grades won’t “run off” or become mixed. 


MONITOR STRING BEAN BLANCHER 


The simplest of all bean blanchers. Entirely dif- 
ferent and much gentler—a machine that is blanching 
most of the fancy stock in canneries everywhere, Enor- 
mous capacity—no interior parts—nothing to wear or 
cause trouble. Wonderful evenness of work. 


better-and cheaper beans 


Top-notch quality with the very least expense per can—the things desired by the progressive string bean Packer and always . 


obtained by the user of ‘Monitor’ String Bean Machines. Nearly all of the largest, modern equipped bean Packers are 


using ‘‘Monitors’’—nothing less than superiority of a pronounced character would make them universal favorites. 
records in scores of Canneries, we are able to give you a positive guarantee of:—a much better grade of String Beans—a 
neater, more uniform cut Bean—a finer, more evenly blanched Bean—those tender beans placed in your cans without bruising 
If you wish to simplify the handling of String Beans, lower the cost per can to the lowest figure, and at the 

same time put out a class of goods ranking second to none in quality and appearance, you will need ‘‘Monitors’’—as a majority 
Our ‘‘Monitor’’ String Bean story is worth listening to. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


or mangling. 


of our Packers noted for their fancy goods will tell you. 
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Range of Prices from 1883 to 1914 


The following Table gives the prices of spot Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and No. 3 Cans, from 1883 to January Ist, 1914. 
No. 2 standard Maine Style Corn is reterred to; No. 2 standard Early June Peas; No. 3 standard Tomatoes. Cans are the 
regular size and standard quality. q The size d the pack for each year 1s placed after January of the same year. 


No. 2 Corn. _ No. 2 Peas. © No, 3 Cans. _ 


No. 3 Tomatoes. 


1899 


“ 


1900 


1901 


“ 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1906 


“ 


1907 


“ 


1908 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


1914 


Pack 


3,322,365 
3,223,165 
4,300,443 
6,456,979 
4,034,780 
3,383,900 
3,964,355 
5,652,249 
7,154,923 
5,495,043 
4,268,211 
9,282,812 
10,157,615 
8,516,846 
5,515,516 
9,074,965 
12,920,185 
11,479,000 
10,984,000 
8,031,000 
8,449,000 
14,022,000 
14,206,000 


$0.90 
85 

95 
.90 
1.10 


1 


.00 
.90 
.00 
15 
.00 
.90 
70 
.60 
.60 
.60 
55 
.60 
.60 


12,523,778 
9,136,959 
6,653,744 
6,779,000 
5,787,000 

10,063,000 

14,301,000 

13,109,000 
7,283,000 


Pack. 


3,577,602 
4,574,608 
5,885,064 
5,577,000 
5,028,000 
4,137,000 
4,372,000 
7,307,000 
8,770,000 


| $32. 50 
32.00 
32.50* 
28.00 
28.00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28,00 
26.50 


Per 
1,000 


*Record high price. 
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Date. 
1083 Jan. 1....... | $106 Pack. $15 
1884 Jan. 1....... .90 
1886 Jan, 1....... 1.00 
Ben 1.00 | 35 : 
1.25 25 
2 75 30 24.00 
1901 jan. 1....... 85 35 30.00 
85 1 10 28.50 
1.30 25 27.00 
1894 Jan. 1....... 1.00 20 26.00 
.90 15 26.00 
70 75 1.10 22.50 
728) 70 1.10 27.09 
—_ 1.60* .60 95 20.00 
| | 67% .80 85 16.50 
67% 70 4$ 16.50 
1.15 .70 75 16.50 
1.00 65 95 16.25 
| 97% 65 1.10 17.50 
97% 65 1.10 18.25 
82Y, .80 1.10 18.00 
— 2 77% 57% 85 18.40 
72% 70 85 18.40 
70 82 75 15.50 
80 .80 90 16.75 
.90 90 97 16.75 
1.20 70 1.25 16.25 
1.25 65 1,70 16.25 
85 BB 1.05 17.25 
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HENRY KILIAN 


BROKER 
CANNED FOODS 
100 Hudson St. NEW YORK CITY 


QVICK SERVICE PROMPT DELIVERY 
Conveying Machinery S PA U Le D I N G Canners’ Sanitary 
& METCALE gue 

barrel, Steel Stools 
Pulle ys,.Wire, Leather 532 ARCH ST. 


Aprons and Caps 
and Cotton Belting PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Steel Wool 


EVERYTHING IN CANNERS’ SUPPLIES 
COPPER KETTLES FACTORY SUPPLIES 


THOMAS A. SCOTT, Gen’l. Mer. S. M. RYDER, Asst. Mer. 3 
CADIZ, OHIO NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y x 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT COMPANY 


Lessors and Manufacturers of the 


VINER... 


Office: Factory: 


CADIZ, OHIO NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 
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THE canninc TRADE 


MAKE 
PERFECT LABELS 


THE ADDITIONS TO OUR BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


WE ARE BETTER PREPARED THAN EVER BEFORE 
TO GIVE 


Highest Attainable 


AND 


Prompt Deliveries 


ASK OUR CUSTOMERS. 


THE CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Chicago Office 
938-939-940 Unity Building. 


i 
| 
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“Southern” Cans for 1914 


Purchase, Pack and Prosper 


Made in Baltimore 
12 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 


On this the first occasion of the National Canners’ convening in Baltimore, we have twelve 
most successful years upon which to look back, and although during this period both the selling 
and manufacturing methods of the business have been revolutionized our steady progress proves 


we have been-—and still 


are—abreast of the times. 


Our present modern plant employing six 


hundred hands is the third which we have occupied since our incorporation, the frequent changes 
of location being made necessary from our phenomenal growth. 


CAP 
HOLE 
CANS 


SANITARY 


(OPEN TOP) 
CANS 


UNSURPASSED 
SHIPPING 
FACILITIES 


To our old customers, who have 
packed all varieties of fruits and veget- 
ables in “Southern” cans, comment on 
their high quality is unnecessary. 
Of others, not so familiar we simply 
ask an opportunity of demonstrating our 
claims. The fit of our hemmed caps 
and the quality and quantity of the sol- 
der thereon are not the least of their 
good features. 


Don’t conclude that simply because 
we have been in this particular line but 
one year we are incompetent. True, 
our experience is short but most satis- 
factory. We are frank to say we have 
profited by the errors of others. 
“Patience’’ was our motto while ma- 
chines and methods were being per- 
fected, and we are now reaping the 
benefits—which will be shared with our 
customers. 


THE Few Can manufacturers have at- 
GENERAL } tempted to make Packers cans and 
those for special purp in the same 
LINE plant. We havs been successful— 
through a weil trained force-— and ample 
storage. Our claim to make the most 
diversified line of any Independent Can 
Company in the country is yet to be 
disproved. It comprises cans for Paint, 
Putty, Baking Powder, Coffee, Confec- 
tionery, Oysters. Crab Meat, etc., etc. 
Also the Wax Top and Friction Top 
Styles and Lard Pails. 
LITHOGRAPHING 
and In this department we not only 
METAL decorate packages in an economical and 
SIGN artistic manner, but here we do all our 
DEPART= lacquering for the inside of food con- 
tainers when required. Metal Signs for 
MENT advertising purposes of both simple and 
elaborote design form no small part of 
this business. 

The recent introduction of a switch from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad into our plant, in addition to similar accommodations 
already provided by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, together 
with access to the water front makes conditions ideal. Space 
for eighteen cars is now available on our own trackage. 


Old and prospective customers will be cheerfully granted the 


opportunity to inspect our plant during their stay at the Canners’ 
Convention, February 2nd to 7th, 1914. 


Southern Can Co. 


717 South Wolfe Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 


E. EVERETT GIBBS, President 
LEONARD BURBANK, V.-P. and G. M. 
J. OLIVER SELBY, Secretary 

JOS. M. WIEST, Sales Mgr. 

FRED H. CEARFOSS, Mgr. Sign Dept. 
HARRY E. PACKARD, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
JAS. A. COLBERT, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
JOSEPH G. FICK, Traffic Mgr. 
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ME 


ADDRESS 


THOS. MEEHAN CO. 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND REFUSALS 


Canned Food Brokers ana 
Commission Merchants 


ABERDEEN, - - MARYLAND 


WORLD LABELER IMPROVED 


“The machine that does the world’s labeling’ 7 


Automatically labels bottles, jars and other packages of all shapes 
and sizes with single labels or body and neck labels AT ONE OPER- 
ATION. Speed from 30 to 40 packages per minute. 


Belt or Motor Drive 
Bronze bushed throughout 


Will place a label around the entire circumference of a bottle or jar 
and lap the label a quarter of an inch at the back; will gum the whole 
width of the back of the label if necessary or desirable. 


Floor Space 29 in. x 30 in. 
Constructed simply. Easily cared for. 


World Labeler, Improved, has for years been the standard labeler 
for leading breweries, distilleries,, manufacturing chemists, ieee 
medicine, preserving and catsup plants the world over. 


If your product is marketed in packages bearing paper labels, you should by all means get the 
full details of what this machine has to offer you. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALICEANNA & SPRING STS., BALTIMORE 


SMOKE, DUST, DIRT, DANGER, GREAT EXPENSE OR TROUBLE. 
EXPERIENCE OR ATTENTION NEEDED AFTER INSTALLATION. 
MACHINE COULD BE MORE AUTOMATIC OR SERVICEABLE. 
GAS PRODUCED IN EXCESS OF MOMENT’S REQUIREMENTS. 


Insure the output of your Cappers, both in 
respect to quantity and the security of the seal, 
by installing the Twentieth Century Gas 
Machine. Hot, clean fires all the time, at the 


lowest cost. Saving effected will pay for the 
Apparatus in a short time. 


Booth Nos. 70-71. 


See us at the Convention or write for Catalogue 
and Proposition. 


THE KEMP CO. 


ge 405-413 EAST OLIVER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Gas Apparatus 
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HANNA 


Brokers and Selling Agents 
Cases and Cans 


High Grade Shoepeg and Country Gentleman 


Sugar Corn, Peas. Tomatoes, etc. 


908 Md. Trust Bldg. 


Baltimore 


B. H. HUBBERT’S STANDARD 
COPPER 
STEAM 

JACKETED 
KETTLES 


——FOR—— 
CANNERS 
AND 
PRESERVERS 


Prices cheer- 
fully furnished 


Drop me a Card 


Kettles made with single or double motion Mixers for all purposes. 
Also plain jacketed kettles, with stand, and outlet at bottom. Kettles 
TINNED with pure block tin; or LINED with pure block tin, if 
specified. Used in Baltimore by Martin Wagner Co., W. F. Assau Can’g. 
Co. and numerous others. It will pay you to write me before buying 
copper steam jacketed kettles. 


B. H. HUBBERT, *Satrimore. mp. 


TINNOL 


The only strictly neutral Paste 
for labeling on tin. It sticks on 
lacquered or plain tin. It prevents 
rust spots. It does not effect the 
most delicate colors. It does not 
warp or wrinkle the paper. It 
keeps sweet in any weather. Ali 
ready for use as we ship it, Price, 

50 gallon barrels 37c. per gallon. 


Reg J. S. Pat. Off. 


ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 


An adhesive of extraordinary merit. Much stronger than flour 
paste. Will keep in sweet condition for three months. Made 
especially for the KNAPP and MORRAL machines and _ all 
machines using flour paste. Price, 50 gallon barrels 2%c.: per Ib. 

25 Be. “ 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No. 3814 


A clean and highly concentrated adhesive, ready for use on the 
KNAPP or similar machines for difficult or varnished labels. Price, 
50 gallon barrels 6c. per lb. 


25 


THe ArasoL Manur ACTURING Company 


LARGEST PASTE AND GUM MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


100 William St., New York 


Label Pastes for Canners © 


MACHINE GUM 


For labeling ou Glass and Wood. Will resist moisture and keep 
your labels where you put them. Will not effect gloss or stain 
delicate papers. All ready for use as we ship it. Price, 

= gallon barrels 25c. per gallon. 
5 28e. oe 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER 


One pound will make 2 gallons or 16 pounds of pure white paste 
ready for use. Much better, stronger and smoother than flour 
paste. Made in 2 minutes with boiling water or live steam. 
No acids. Will not stain the most delicate paper. Makes 3 times 
more paste, pound for pound, than so called water pastes. Can be 
used on KNAPP or other labeling machines, made up at the rate 
of 1 lb. powder to 8 or 10 lbs. of water. Price, 

280 Ib. barrels 6c. per Ib. 
1501b. 6%e. 


AMERICAN COLD WATER PASTE POWDER 


Made up in 2 minutes with cold water. Three pounds make 
2 gallons of thick paste. Price, 280 lb. barrels 6c. per Ib. 
150 lb. * 


Prices are F. O. B. Cars New York. 


Samples for tests on request 
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SMITH-WEBSTER COMPANY 


CANNED FOOD BROKERS 


AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 


High Grade Tomatoes, Corn and Sweet Potatoes 


Baltimore, Ma. PH ELPS fo AN CO. Weirton, \W. Va. 


PACKERS CANS Office: Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE GANS-—OYSTER & SHRIMP GANS——EVAPORATED & CONDENSED MILK CANS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


TALL, FAMILY This Vent Filling 


and machine is Valveless. 
B ABY Fills by hips and 
EVAPORATED. 1s a good can tester. 
VENT HOLE Has no monouring 
cups, or cylinders to 
MILK CANS wear out or clean. 
—AND THE— Each ra 
MACHINE ac can 1s 1ts own 
measuring cup, and 
THAT FILLS height of Gill is regu- 
THEM lated by air tube. 


PHELPS PATENT VENT HOLE MILK FILLER 


See Moving Pictures of this machine filling cans, during Convention Week in Room C, at northwest corner 
of main floor, Convention Hall 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Latest Types of Automatic CamMidiing Machinery 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL YOU CONSULT US. 
OUR LINE CONSISTS OF 


AUTOMATIC BODY MAKERS 


MULTIPLE DIE and AUTOMATIC 
STRIP FEED PRESSES 


SINGLE DIE STAGGERED FEED 
PRESSES 


Our Automatic “Crowning” Machines for capping Catsup bottles will be exhibited 


AT THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


For further particulars write 


ADRIANCE MACHINE WORKS, INC., Benjamin Adriance, President 
254 Van Brunt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE RIGHT SYSTEM, INC. 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


\ 


TOMATO MACHIN ERY 


RIGHT SYSTEM SCALDER —WASHERS produce Big Yields; improve Quality; aid Sanitation. 


CONTINUOUS CONVEYORS carry both Peeled and Unpeeled Tomatoes; return empty baskets 
and buckets; discharge skins outside factory and prevent sloppy floors. 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS BOXES save Labor; cut processing cost one half and insure against 


mistakes. 


WIRE BASKETS—Any Kind—Sample Baskets at Cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


The Owens Bottle Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
TOLEDO, O. 


ANNUAL CAPACITY---1,000,000 GROSS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CATSUP elie, | GRAPE JUICE 
CHILI SAUCE | SYRUPS 
SALAD DRESSING VINEGAR 
OYSTER COCKTAIL GALLON PACKERS 


BOTTLES 


FACTORY No. 3, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


YOUR PERPLEXING 


for Catsup 
OF PACKING TOMATO PULP Manufacturers 


We guarantee our improved methods to produce 
uniform HIGH GRADE PULP that will meet every require- 
ment. 


Our Food Expert carefully studied and thoroughly 
analyzed the requirements. 


Our Engineering Department after much costly experi- 
menting perfected the necessary 


Modern Improved Machinery and Equipment. 


See our Exhibit at the Baltimore Convention—a com- By E. A. HEY, Food Expert 
plete working model of a 


MODERN TOMATO PULPING FACTORY. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE BOOKLET NOW: This Booklet ('2 size shown here) cutee 


E upon your request. 


U. S. BOTTLERS MACHINERY COMPANY 
SHOPS 1033-41 W. LAKE STREET — CHICAGO, ILL. 


DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENTS 


Immediately you enter Exhibition Hall, kindly register at our booth which will be in charge of Mr. W. E. Blandford 


assisted by Mr. T. A. Brown. These gentlemen will be pleased to welcome their customers and friends during the Convention 
and render them any assistance possible. 


WE ARE CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 


THE AYARS MACHINE CO. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
THE FRED H. KNAPP CO. TACKS MFG. CO. MORRAL BROS. 

S. M. RYDER & SON. BOUTELL MFG. CO. W. A. TRESCOTT 
WM. S. KERN BURDEN & BLAKESLEE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md. J. B. FORD CO., Wyandotte, Mich. 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE UNDER ROYALTY FOR CANADA 


THOMAS TOMATO SCALDER, THOMAS SANITARY PREPARING TABLES, 
THOMAS CONVEYORS, FRANK HAMACHEK PEA VINER FEEDER, W. A. TRESCOTT 
FRUIT & VEGETABLE GRADERS, MORRAIL GREEN CORN HUSKERS. 


WE SUPPLY COMPLETE MODERN INSTALLATIONS FOR CANNING FACTORIES 


The BROWN, BOGGS CoO., Ltd. 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


The Simpson & Doeller Co. 


Labels Cartons 


Baltimore, Md. 


3 General Color Printing 


Standardized 
Canners’ Machinery 


Reduces Equipment—Saves Worries 


WORKS IN A 


CONTINUOUS line with SANITARY, CAP HOLE or GLASS CANS. 
COLBERT UNIVERSAL FILLERS for PEAS, BEANS, Liquids and Fruits, built on 


our Universal Base. 


COLBERT UNIVERSAL EXHAUSTERS for heat Treating Fruits, Meats, Etc. BUILT 
on OUR UNIT PLAN. 


THE COLBERT CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
Office and Factory, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


VENT-HOLE FILLER 
EVAPORATED MILK 


FILLS AND SEALS 


Accurately, Rapidly, Neatly and Cheaply 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SIX 
MONTHS 


SCORES IN USE NO EXPERIMENT 


F.G. DICKERSON 


HOME OFFICE 
541-557 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


- 268 Market St., San Francisco 
245-252 Wash. Bldg., Madison, Wis. 


The Way to Better Profits f 


MONITOR CANNING MACHINERY & 
STANDARD 
EUREKA | 
ANGLE STEEL FACTORY STOOLS 


N 
SOLDERING FLUX | 


WRITE FOR OUR QUOTATIONS ON 


BOX SHOOKS, TOMATO 
BASKETS, etc. 


MERS. AGT. 
408 Marine Bank Bldg., _—Balto., 


4 
S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 
: 


Cable Address: EMER 
CODES: A.B.C. 5th EDITION. ARMSBY 


W. E. CRANSTON CO. 
INC. 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
105 Hudson St. 7 S. Front St. 


CEMENT COATED NAILS. 
BY COUNT OR 100 WEIGHT 


Baltimore Oxidized Nail Co. 
JOSEPH L. FARNEN, Prop. 


Telephone, Wolfe 1254 BALTIMORE, MD, 


J. F. Sake & Co. 


Canned Foods Brokers 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


I CAN HELP YOO 


With Expert Advice on 


New Formalae—Improved Methods— 
New Articles Etc., Anything Per- 
taining to the Process Room. 


SEE ME AT THE CONVENTION 


W. L. HINCHMAN, Ph. D. 
Haddonfield, N. 


Convention Headquarters 
HOTEL RALEIGH 
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This Idea May Help You 
Sell More Goods 


As the new year is just starting you are looking for ideas 
which will help you sell more goods. : 
Has it occurred to you that one of the surest ways of 
increasing your sales is to increase the quality of your products? 


The public demands the best—even in canned foods. 


Ask yourself if the goods you sell possess that quality 
which maintains a maximum of sales, year after year. You 
know that the real basis of a permanent business must be the 
quality of goods you deliver. And Salt influences that quality 
in the following way : 


Of paramount importance to the highest standard of 
excellence in canned foods is the percentage of lime the salt 
contains. Sulphate of lime has three marked evil effects on 
canned foods. It hardens the shells; it injures the flavor; it 
discolors the bath. 


Any one of these effects, caused by lime, is enough to 
keep the Canner’s product from being rated as superfine. 


‘Hardening of the shells’ can be caused by nothing 
but lime. Canners generally treat their water (if it contains 
lime), but they cannot remove the lime from impure salt. 


A variation in flavor may be caused by other ingredients. 
But to bring out any flavor, salt is required. Salt stimulates 
the ‘‘taste buds’’ to recognize other flavors, and it is self- 
evident that for this delicate work pure salt is immeasurably 
better than salt which is ‘‘harsh’’ or “‘strong’’ by reason of its 
own impurities. 


As to discolored liquor, let any Canner who uses ordinary 
salt, cut open a half dozen cans of his own pack and note the 
appearance. 


Diamond Crystal Salt contains less than one-half of one 
per cent. of lime, only one-half to one-fifth as much as most 
other brands. In four state analyses, Diamond Crystal showed a 
purity of 99.18 to 99.71%, while no other salt showed an 
average of 99% purity in any of the tests. 


This purity makes it invaluable to you. 
Diamond Crystal is made in a clean salt factory. It comes 
to you packed in clean, tight barrels,'protected by a damp and 


dirt proof lining. 


Diamond Crystal costs little or no more than ordinary 
salt, and it is guaranteed to give satisfaction. Write for prices. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Clair, 
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GREETING AND INVITATION. 


We cordially invite the entire canning industry and its 
friends, the members of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association and the National Canned Foods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association, and welcome them to partici- 
pate in the events of what should prove for all a most re- 
sultful week. 


B. M. FERNALD, President, 
National Canners’ Association. 


W. C, LANGBRIDGE, President, 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 


RICHARD DALLAM, President, 
National Canned Foods & Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association. 

We cordially invite you to Baltimore to see the ancient 
citadel of canning in festal array—to feel the lure and en- 
chantment of a Baltimore welcome and to partake of Balti- 
more’s well-known hospitality now bountifully awaiting 
your coming. Come: Baltimore welcomes you with open 
arms. 

Cordially yours, 


THE BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE, 
F. A. TORSCH, President. 
W. F. ASSAU, Secretary. 


MACHINERY HALL 


Monday, Feb. 2......... All day 
Tuesday, after 1 P. M. 
Wednesday, after 1 P. M. 
Thursday, after 1 P. M. 

CLOSED, at all other times. 


REGISTER! 

It is exceedingly important that each person register 
immediately upon arrival, as the official badge will be 
necessary to obtain admission to the Machinery and Con- 
vention halls. 


Monday Evening at 8 o’Clock-—Meeting of Directors of 
National Canners’ Association at the Hotel Belvedere. It 
is important for all directors to attend this meeting. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 10 O’CLOCK A. M. 

F. A. Torsch, President Baltimore Canned Goods Ex- 
change, presiding. 

Invocation—His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. 

Maryland, My Maryland—His Excellency, Phillips Lee 
Goldsborough, Governor of Maryland, 

The Dignified Mission of Canned Foods--His Excel- 
lency, Charles R. Miller, Governor of Delaware. 

Baltimore Greetings—Hon. James H. Preston, Mayor 
of Baltimore. 

Response—William C. Leitsch, First Vice-President, 
National Canners’ Association. 


Addresses of Presidents—Hon. B. M. Fernald, Na- 
tional Canners; W. C. Langbridge, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies; Richard Dallam, National Canned Foods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 7 P. M. 
A typical Maryland Oyster Roast, tendered by the host, 
the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange. 
Place: The Cannery of the John Boyle Company, 
South Wolfe street, corner Thames St. 
Oysters in practically every well-known Maryland 
style—-raw, roasted and steamed. Elaborate entertain. 


OPEN 


ment—Songs of the Southland by splendid singers. Speeial 
singing for the occasion, in which all will be asked to join. 
The ladies are especially invited, Car lines almost direct 
to the place. Take Madison Avenue car to the foot of 
Broadway, the most accessible way. Auto buses will leave 
at convenient intervals from Hotel Emerson, Baltimore and 
Calvert streets. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 10 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Reciprocal Insurance—John C. Bardwell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Important Factors Affecting Crop Production—Dr,. H. 
J. Wheeler, Manager, Agricultural Service Bureau, Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co,, Boston, Mass, 

Address—-Hon. J. Harry Covington, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, House of Representatives. 

Federal Government and Food Products—O. B. Mc- 
Glasson, President, National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Links in the Chain of Distribution—Col. John A. Lee, 
Chicago. 

Retailers’ Confidence—John A. Green, Secretary, Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Election of Officers of the National Canners’ Assn, 

Meeting Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, 
Hotel Belvedere. Nomination of officers and other Asso- 
ciation business. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. 


Session in Albaugh’s Lyceum Theatér, Charles street, 
near Belvedere Hotel. 

Address—Mrs. M. V. Terhune (Marion Harland). 

The Housewife’s Debt to the Canned Food Industry— 
Mrs. Winnifred Harper Cooley, National President of Asso- 
ciated Clubs of Domestie Scienee, New York. 

Solving a Great Problem—Hugh S. Orem, former Pres- 
ident of Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange. ‘ 

Moving Pictures—Catching Salmon— Miller Freeman, 
Secretary, Alaska and Puget Sound Packers’ Association; 
Capt. J. J. Reynolds, Secretary Oregon-Washington-Cali- 
fornia Coast Salmon Packers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

Canning Hawaiian Pineapple. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 10 O’CLOCK A. M. 


Fire Insurance Canners’ Exchange, Chicago—George 
G. Bailey, Treasurer Advisory Board, Rome N. Y. 

Address—Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Chief, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Washington, D. C. 

Export Trade in Canned Products: How to Get It and 
How to Keep It—Hon. Wm. C, Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Reports of All Committees. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 8 P. M. 
Theatre Parties—American Can Company. 
Ford's Opera House, Fayette St., near BHutaw St. 
(Doris Keane in Romance.) 
Auditorium Theatre, Howard St., near Franklin St. 
(Poli Players in the Fortune Hunter.) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


Visit to Research Laboratories of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, Washington, D. C. Everyone is most 
earnestly urged to visit the laboratories of the National 
Canners Association, which are located at 1739 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Both the Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
railroads maintain a frequent service between Baltimore 
and Washington, and electric cars run every half hour over 
the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Railroad. Vis- 
itors will be the special guests of the laboratories. 

If this date is not convenient, the laboratories will be 
open each day during the convention and full inspection is 
cordially invited. 
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‘PROGRAM---Continued| 


RESUME OF SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 


Tuesday Afternoon—Reception to Mrs. Terhune. 
Ladies. 


- Tuesday Evening—Oyster Roast, Cannery of John 
ae Company, Wolfe and Thames Sts. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. 

Wednesday Afternoon—Visit to Walters Art Gallery. 
Ladies. 

Wednesday Evening—Series of lectures on Domestic 
Science and kindred subjects, Lyceum Theatre. , 

Thursday Afternoon—Automobile ride into the coun- 
try. Entertainment and refreshments at Country Club. 
Ladies. 

Thursday Evening—Theatre parties tendered by the 
American Can Company. Ford’s Opera House—Doris 
Keane in Romance. Auditorium—Poli Players in ‘‘The 
Fortune Hunter.” 


BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Meets in Banquet Hall, Hotel Belvedere, 


TUESDAY, 2 P. M. 


Meeting of Members of National Canned Food and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, in Banquet Hall, Hote) 
Belvedere. 

Roll Call. 

Reading of Minutes of Previous Meeting. 

Greeting on Behalf of Maryland Brokers— By Mr. 
Thomas J. Meehan, of T. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Appointment of Committee on Nominations and Com- 
mitttee on Resolutions. 

Reports of President, Secretary, Treasurer and of 
Standing Committees. 


WEDNESDAY, 10 A. M. 


Address—The Broker from the Jobber’s Point of 
View—By Mr. Walter B. Timms, of Austin Nichols & Co., 
of New York. 

Address—The Broker from the Packer’s Point of 
View—By Mr. Samuel F. Haserot, of the Haserot Can- 
neries Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address—The Broker as Seen by Himself—wWillard G. 
Rouse, Easton Commission Co., Easton, Md. 

Address—The Distribution of Canned Foods—By Mr. 
Charles J. Barton, of C. E. Moody & Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Address—Some Legal Aspects of the Brokerage Busi- 
ness—By Mr. S. A. Williams, Counsel for the National Can- 
ners’ Association. 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 


Address—Hon. B. M. Fernald, President, National 
Canners” Association. 

Address—Mr. O. B. McGlasson, President, National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Address—Mr. W. C. Langbridge, President, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association. 


THURSDAY, 10 A. M. 
Consideration of Unfinished Business; New Business; 


- Report of Committee on Resolutions; Report of Committee 


on Nominations; Election of Officers; Adjournment. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Persons intending to attend the convention are urged 
to make immediate room reservations. Should any trouble 
be experienced in getting proper accommodations, the re- 
quest for the same should be forwarded to Mr. D. H. Steven- 
son, Chairman, Committee on Hotels, 415 West Camden St. 

The sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Assembly Rooms of the Hotel Belvedere, corner of Charles 
and Chase streets, and the Machinery Exhibit will be in the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, entrance on Hoffman street, be- 
tween Park and Linden avenues. 

The exhibit of machinery taxes the Armory to its 
fuliest capacity. In variety and usefulness it will be a 
maker of history. 


TRANSPORTATION.—The Eastern Trunk Lines have 
made the tollowing rate, which has been concurred in by 
other lines in the country, except in those territories where 
a two-cent rate is already in torce. Those attending the 
convention trom the territory west of Chicago and St. Louis 
are advised to purchase to either of these, points and re- 
purchase there special tickets that will be on sale. The rate 
promulgated by the Eastern Trunk Lines is as follows: 

Two cents per mile in each direction with mini- 
mum of $1 for the round-trip, going and returning 
via the same route only; tickets to be sold and good, 
going January 31 to February 2, and returning to 
reach original starting point not later than February 
9. Tickets in connection with this reduction are . 
good going and returning via same route only. 


MAIL-—During the convention week mail can be ad- 
dressed to the Fifth Regiment Armory, care of the Secre- 
tary, and will be distributed at a sub-station of the Balti- 
more Post Office, which will be established in the hall. 
Stamps and other postal necessities will be on sale and ar- 
rangements have been made for special collections. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE offices will also be 


established for the convenience of those attending the con- 


vention. 


The United Railways Company controls the street rail- 
way situation in Baltimore and affords easy communication 
to any part of the city, either directly or on free transfers. 
Ask the conductor. 


HOTELS AND REGISTRATION, 


There will be no official hotel headquarters. The Sec- 
retary will open registration at the Hotei Belvedere on the 
Sunday preceding the convention and continue the same 
there until Tuesday at noon, when the registration bureau 
will be moved to the main office in the Machinery Hall, the 
Fitth Regiment Armory, and kept there during the rest of 
the convention. All persons arriving on Sunday or Monday, 
day or evening, are most urgently requested to register im- 
mediately. Please, as far as possible, avoid the heavy rush 
at the Secretary’s office on Tuesday morning. Human inge- 
nuity can provide no system to handle registration success- 
fully if everybody puts off getting his badge until this time. 


BADGES. 


In order to enter the Machinery Hall and convention 
sessions it will be necessary to have a badge, which can be 
obtained at the Secretary’s office on registration, upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $2. The annual dues of the active and 
honorary members of the National Canners’ Association 
includes the cost of one official badge only. Additional 
badges for each person, whether members of the firm or 
not, will be charged for at the rate of $2 each. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the Machinery and Supplies Association 
has made a special arrangement regarding the badges re- 
quired for the members of this association. The members 
should communicate with Mr. J. A. Hanna, Cadiz, Ohio, at 
once, and see that their names are properly listed, as posi- 
tively no badges will be issued to any one whose name is 
not listed by him. Individuals or firms not members of the 
Machinery and Supplies Association will not be furnished 
with the Machinery and Supplies Association badges. 

Badges for the Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association will be supplied by the Secretary, Mr. J. M. 
Hobbs, Hearst Building, Chicago. Individuals and firms 
not members of the Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brok- 
ers’ Association will not be furnished with the badges of 
this association. 

The ladies of the convention are our guests and will 
be furnished with badges free of charge. , 


ADMISSION TO HALLS—Badges carry all usual priv- 
ileges and must be shown to the doorkeeper each time the 
owner enters the building. Badges will be issued with the 
name of the party entitled to wear the same and are posi- 
tively non-transferable. If found in the possession of any- 
one else than the proper owner they will not be recognized 
by the doorkeeper. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


San Francisco California 


Canned Fruits 
Canned Salmon 
Canned Pineapple 
Canned Asparagus 
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THE Canning TRADE 


John A. Lee . J. B. Henderson 


LEE BROKERAGE CoO. 


aa 


CANNED 
FOODS 


We sell every wholesale grocer in Chicago and many 
elsewhere between San Francisco and Chicago. 


657 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


. ailing Machine 
Write for | Syruping Machine Catalogs to 
| an 
Fruit Canning Machinery 


J. JUDGE 


Who Sells 
the Best 


25 California St. San Francisco 
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KEENEY’S SEED PEAS 


AND HAVE A GOOD CROP OF GOOD QUALITY 


KEENEY’S PEAS are grown from stocks bred up from individual 
perfect plants; are true to type, vigorous and healthy. 


KEENEY’S PEAS are used by the most careful and critical Canners 
of Wisconsin, New York, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 


To insure a good pack use KEENEY’S 


SEED PEAS 


Ask us about 
KEENEY’S ABSOLUTELY STRINGLESS REFUGEE BEANS. 
ADDRESS 


N. B. KEENEY & SON, Le Roy, N. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. 
GENERAL SALES AGENT 


| 
Z 
Z 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Always ready to find a market for Wisconsin Peas. 
Always ready to find Wisconsin Peas for a discriminating buyer. 


CRARY SERVICE means profits for Canner and Buyer and increased 
consumption of Canned Foods. 


Always ready to respond quickly to any inquiry. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 
PACKERS SALES AGENT 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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